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THE  FETE  CHAMPETRE. 


WATTEAU. 


ALTHOUGH  ;nearly  all  great  artists  are,  more  or  less,  recognizable  by  a  peculiar  manner 
called  "Style,"  no  painter  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  been  so  completely  identified 
with  a  character,  thoroughly  and  entirely  his  awn,  as  Watteau.  He  remains'conspicuously 
and  honourably  apart,  after  the  lapse,  of  a  century,  easily  distinguishable/  even  by  the 
untaught  eye, ;from  the.-host  of  imitators  and  followers  'who  have  since  "  flourished."  In 
depicting  fashionable  grace  as  opposed  to  native  grace,  his  works  are  absolute  perfection  ; 
ranking  above  all  attempts  at  competition  ;  utterly  defying  rivalry ;  and  maintaining  pre-emi- 
nence; undisputed  and  even  unquestioned,  throughout'the  whole  reahn  of  art.  His  subjects  are, 
indeed,  seldom  other,  than  frivolities ;:  he  rarely  essayed  a  higher  purpose  than  the  mere 
picturing  of  dames  and  chevaliers,  making  the  most  of  the  gay  spring  or  warm  summer- 
time of  life ;  but  no  human  hand  eyer  used  pencil  with  such  magic  power,  to  make  the 
observer  actually  of,  and  in,  the  painted  scene.  The  landscape  and  the  figures  are  always  in 
harmony ;  those  who  people  the  happy  valleys  seem  born  to  inhabit  them  ;  and  their  luxury  of 
enjoyment  appears  as  far  removed  from  insipid  languor  as  from  boisterous  mirth.  It  will 
surprise  few  who  have  studied  human  nature,  to  learn  that  these  creations  of  delicious  joys 
and  surpassing  beauties,  arose  out  of  dreams  dreamt  in  a  miserable  unfurnished  attic,  where 
"the  banquet"  was  a  scanty  supply  of  bread  and  water.  The  early  days  of  Anthony 
Watteau  were  familiar  with  poverty.  He  was  born  in  1684,  at  Valenciennes,  where  he 
received  some  instruction  in  drawing ;  but  his  first  master  was  a  decorator  of  one  of  the 
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2  GEMS    OF    EUROPEAN    ART. 

Parisian  theatres,  and  from  him,  no  doubt,  he  derived  that  peculiar  manner  which  pervades 
all  his  works.  This  employment,  however,  was  not  retained  long,  for  he  is  discovered 
wandering  about  Paris — poor,  friendless,  and  destitute,  obtaining  occasional  occupation  at 
shops,  where  he  sold  designs  at  six  francs  each,  but  finding  life  almost  too  weighty  a 
burthen  for  genius  to  support.  Nevertheless,  his  poverty  procured  him  one  friend — the 
painter  Claude  Gillot,  by  whom  he  was  taught  much,  and  who  fostered  the  hopes,  while 
he  increased  the  knowledge,  of  the  candidate  for  a  higher  place  than  that  occupied  by  the 
teacher.  Soon  after  this  auspicious  change  in  his  circumstances,  he  obtained  access  to  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  and  here  the  great  works  of  Rubens  forced  him  to  seek  inspiration 
from  diviner  sources  than  Theatre  ornamentalists  and  painters  of  fauns  and  satyrs.  This 
perusal  of  a  new  page  in  the  book  of  Art  led  to  his  competition  for  the  prize  at  the  Academy, 
which  he  bore  away  without  a  dissentient  voice.  A  brief  sojourn  in  his  native  town  in 
search  of  health  and  quiet  for  study,  enabled  him  to  re-enter  the  arena  of  the  Capital  with 
added  skill  and  renewed  strength.  Two  pictures,  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  attracted 
attention,  and  procured  for  the  still  friendless  artist  the  acquaintance  of  Lafosse,  Director  of 
the  Academy,  to  whom  he  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  improve  his  style.  The 
answer  of  Lafosse  is  worthy  of  record  :  "  To  improve  your  style,  did  you  say  ? — my  friend, 
you  can  improve  ours.  You  know  more  than  all  of  us  put  together ;  and  you  will  be  an 
honour  to  the  Academy.  Present  yourself  for  admission — you  will  be  received."  He 
did  so ;  nearly  all  the  other  candidates,  admitting  his  merit,  retired ;  and  he  was  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  In  1720  he  visited  England;  but  the  climate  did  not  agree 
with  his  constitution,  and  his  stay  in  this  country  was  short.  Death  had  marked  him  for 
an  early  victim  :  in  the  hope  of  regaining  strength,  he  retired  to  Nogent,  near  Paris,  where 
he  died,  in  1721,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  bequeathed  his  remaining  pictures  and 
drawings  to  four  of  his  friends,  who  "  paid  his  debts,  and  raised  a  monument  to 
his  memory."  Voltaire,  who  alludes  to  Watteau  in  several  of  his  works,  describes  the 
painter  as  "in  grace,  what  Teniers  was  in  the  grotesque."  His  capricious,  sombre,  and 
melancholy  disposition  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  his  compositions  ;  but  he 
is  by  no  means  the  only  artist  whose  style  was  a  continual  opposition  to  his  temper,  or 
whose  drollest  productions  were  the  births  of  hours  of  real  or  imagined  misery.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  the  bad  taste  exhibited  generally  in  his  costumes  and  his 
architecture,  "belonged  less  to  the  painter  than  to  the  age." 
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ST.  CECILIA. 


DOME  NIC  HI  NO. 


THE  career  of  Domenico  Zampieri,  or  Domenichino,  as  he  is  usually  called,  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  neglect  to  which  unassuming  merit  may  be  subjected  in  the  profession  of  Art, 
when  the  disposition  of  the  individual  inclines  him  to  shrink  from  contention  for  honours  he 
is  conscious  of  deserving.     In  so  little  estimation  were  his  works  held  while  he  lived,  that, 
in  mortification  and  disgust,  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  Fame  ;  but  the  future 
supplied  a  rich  recompense  ;  the  productions  of  his  pencil  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
succeeding  centuries,  and  posterity  has  justly  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Italian 
School.*      In  the  subject-matter  of  the  pictures  of  Domenichino  there  is  little  new  or  strik- 
ing ;  their  worth  is  derived  mainly  from  their  mechanical  and  moral  approach  to  nature- 
results  of  a  severe  censorship  he  exercised  over  himself,  and  a  searching  and  imtiring  study 
of  the  actual,  in  life  and  character.     Domenichino  was  of  the  Bolognese  school,  the  most 
distinguished   pupil   of  the    Carracci,    to    whom   he  is  by  many  authorities  pronounced 
superior.    His  most  famous  pictures  are  those  of  his  mature  age — such  as  the  "  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,"  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  other  altar-pieces  of  a  similar  class.    The 
first-named  is,  indeed,  considered  by  competent  judges  as  second  only  to  "The  Transfiguration" 
of  Raffaelle.     His  reputation  in  Italy  is,  however,  more  firmly  established  by  his  Frescoes,  in 
the  production  of  which  he  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  which  have  excited 
the  universal  admiration  of  ages  in  Rome,  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  &c. 

Domenichino  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1581.     His  first  master  was  Denys  Calvart,  a  native  •' 
of  Antwerp,  whose  school  at  Bologna  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  before  that  of  the 

*  Parallel  cases  are  very  common  in  our  own  age  and  country.  The  works  of  Richard  Wilson  now  bear  "  market- 
able value  "  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  every  guinea  they  brought  the  artist;  an  historical  picture  by  Hilton  would  find 
scores  of  competitors  at  any  price,  although  the  great  painter  could  not  always  obtain  for  it  the  cost  of  the  canvass  ; 
and  the  landscapes  of  Constable  are  even  at  present — little  more  than  three  years  since  he  died— greedily  purchased 
at  tenfold  the  original  cost.  Instances  of  the  kind  might  be  largely  multiplied. 
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Carracci  added  glory  to  the  Italian  states,  and  produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.*  Subse- 
quently, and  while  very  young,  he  became  the  favoured  pupil  of  Ludovico  Carracci,  in  whose 
school,  as  illustrative  at  once  of  his  modesty  and  genius,  the  diminutive  was  applied 
to  his  baptismal  name— a  form  in  which  it  so  entirely  superseded  his  patronymic,  that 
the  latter  is  found  only  in  biographies  and  formal  catalogues.  When  somewhat  advanced  in 
his  profession,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Albani,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  visit  Rome. 
His  master,  Ludovico,  had  already  settled  in  "  the  Eternal  City,"  where  he  was  occupied  in 
painting  the  Farnese  Gallery ;  in  which  his  former  pupil  assisted  him,  and  with  so  much  merit 
and  success  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-students,  which  unhappily  pursued 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  after  career.  The  young  painter,  however,  soon  found  a  powerful 
patron  in  the  brother  of  Cardinal  Agucchi,  for  whom  he  executed  many  beautiful  works, 
among  which  were  "  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  and  "  St.  Paul  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels." 
Agucchi  was  major-domo  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  by  his  influence  Domenichino 
was  selected  to  paint  frescoes  in  the  Cardinal's  palace  of  Belvidere,  then  recently  erected. 
Some  of  his  former  compositions  were  also  painted  for  Cardinal  Farnese  ;  the  names  of  both 
these  Cardinals  have  obtained  immortality  in  association  with  those  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  Albani  was  occupied  in  embellishing  the  palace  of  the 
Marchese  Giustiniani,  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  he  appointed  Domenichino  to  paint ;  his  sub- 
jects were  selected  from  the  mythology,  and  he  adorned  the  walls  with  classic  poetry,  descrip- 
tive of  the  birth  of  the  Loves,  and  passages  from  the  story  of  Diana.  The  health  of  Annibale 
Carracci  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  and  he  procured  from  Cardinal 
Borghese  commissions  for  Guido  and  Domenichino  to  paint  the  church  of  St  Gregory.  The 
ornamental  parts  fell  chiefly  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  but  a  single  composition — his  famous 
"  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew,"  painted  opposite  to  Guide's  "  St.  Andrew  led  to  Execution"- 
established  his  high  reputation,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  it.-f- 

*  The  Bolognese  school  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  it  remained 
in  obscurity  and  insignificance  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Ludovico  Carracci,  and  his  cousins 
Agostino  and  Annibale,  formed  their  school,  and  made  their  native  Bologna  famous.  They  were  among  the  earliest 
of  the  painters  who,  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  old  custom,  were  ambitious  of  a  nearer  approach  to  truth,  the 
great  maxim  they  inculcated  being  to  "  combine  accurate  observation  of  nature  with  a  judicious  imitation  of  the  best 
masters."  Domenichino  is  now  generally  looked  upon  as  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  school  of  the 
Carracci;  but  it  has  obtained  additional  fame  as  the  source  of  greatness  in  Albani,  Guido,  and  Guercino. 

t  It  is  related  that  Annibale  Carracci  was  singularly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  merits  of  pictures.  He  might  have  carried  this  too  far,  but  he  assuredly  thought  wisely  in  bowing  to  their  effects 
upon  our  common  nature,  and  setting  aside  that  portion  of  professional  learning  which  esteems  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  trick  of  art  beyond  humble  but  genuine  sympathy.  The  story  is  current,  that  an  old  woman,  wrapped  in 
admiration  of  Domenichino's  picture,  stood  a  long  time  before  it,  commenting  upon  it, part  bypart,andexplaining  it  to 
her  grandson;  her  eulogy  was  long,  energetic,  and  heartfelt,  after  which,  she  turned  to  the  St.  Andrew  of  Guido, 
which  she  dismissed  with  a  few  superficial  observations,  and  passed  on ;  and  it  is  told  that,  when  Annibale  was  made 


DOMENICHINO.  5 

The  life  of  Doraenichino  was,  notwithstanding  his  great,  and  now  universally  admitted 
genius,  a  perpetual  strife  with  envious  and  unscrupulous  rivals :  insomuch  that,  subdued 
in  spirit,  and,  from  the  meekness  of  his  disposition,  utterly  unable  to  maintain  a  struggle 
against  numerous  and  active  enemies,  he  meditated  a  return  to  his  native  Bologna;  a  project 
suddenly  postponed  by  a  commission  to  paint  "  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  perhaps  the 
finest  of  his  works,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  human  genius. 
For  this  magnificent  production — a  production  above  all  price — he  received  the  sum  of  fifty 
crowns.  His  detractors,  unable  to  depreciate  its  excellence  in  execution,  decried  it  as  a 
plagiarism  from  Agostino  Carracci ;  and  Lanfranco,  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents, 
procured  an  engraving  of  what  he  styled  "  the  original."  The  end  was,  however,  defeated 
by  the  means  ;  for,  upon  comparison,  it  was  found  that  although  a  similar  idea  pervaded 
both  pictures,  the  pupil  had  far  surpassed  the  master. 

Having  passed  a  long  period  in  absence  from  his  native  city,  he  at  length  returned 
thither,  married,  and,  during  his  stay,  executed  several  pictures.  In  addition  to  the  labours 
of  his  immediate  profession,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  in  1(521, 
after  the  election  of  Gregory  XV.,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
apostolic  palace — an  office  enjoyed  by  him  only  during  that  pontificate,  and  which  he  laid 
down  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  applying  his  architectural  knowledge  to  practice. 

The  latest  and  most  eventful  epoch  of  the  painter's  life  had  arrived.  In  Rome  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  had  kept  him  poor,  and  he  was  tempted  to  improve  his  fortunes  by  accept- 
ing a  commission  to  paint  a  chapel  at  Naples,  an  undertaking  which  inferred  considerable  per- 
sonal peril,  in  consequence  of  the  menaces  of  the  Neapolitan  artists,  who  had  already  driven 
Guido  from  their  city,  as  considering  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  employment  it  afforded, 
and  threatened  with  death  any  foreign  intruder  who  should  dare  to  enter  the  lists  as  a 
competitor.  The  necessities  of  Domenichino  outweighed  his  fears,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  in  1(529  * 

A  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  with  but  few  friends,  and  none  of  them  powerful,  he  was 

acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  was  determined  in  Iiis  preference  of  the  "  Flagellation."  While  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  Domenichino  was  studying  one  of  the  executioners,  lie  sought  to  excite  himself  to  anger,  using  all  the 
language  and  violence  of  gesticulation  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  denouncing  threats,  in  the  midst  of  which  Annibale 
surprised  him  and  embraced  him,  observing,  "  Domenichino,  to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson  from  you."  The  great 
painter,  merely  subscribed  to  the  opinion  that  the  passions  can  be  pictured  only  by  the  suggestions  of  a  heart  opened 
to  their  influences.  "  He  best  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  most." 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  records  that  remain  relative  to  the  bargain  between  him  and  the  authorities  of 
Naples,  the  manner  in  which  the  labours  of  the  painter  were  to  be  compensated  ;  his  works  were  estimated  by  measure- 
ment, and  paid  for  accordingly.  The  terms  of  contract  allowed  Domenichino  for  each  entire  figure  a  hundred 
crowns  ;  for  each  half-length  figure,  fifty  crowns;  and  for  heads,  twenty-five  crowns;  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  which, 
he  was  promised,  at  the  termination  of  his  labours,  a  present  conformable  to  the  merit  of  his  works.  Yet  by  himself 
and  his  friends  this  was  considered  the  most  advantageous  prospect  that  had  been  held  out  to  him. 
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utterly  unable  to  withstand  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected ;  he  soon  quitted  Naples, 
"  with  an  eagerness,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  that  was  rather  a  precipitate  flight  than  a  pre- 
meditated departure."  But  his  family  remained :  they  were  arrested  by  the  authorities,  and 
liberated  only  when  the  painter  had  given  securities  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  To 
Naples,  therefore,  broken-hearted,  he  returned ;  again  the  bitter  hatred  of  his  rivals  dogged 
his  steps  ;  dread  of  assassination  kept  him  a  prisoner  within  the  chapel  he  was  decorating  ;  his 
food  was  changed  daily,  and  procured  secretly  at  different  places— his  constitution  rapidly 
sunk,  and  in  1(541  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Strong  suspicions  exist  that  his  end  was 
accelerated  by  poison,  and  the  bitterest  of  all  his  rivals,  Spagnoletto,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  the  charge  of  conniving  at  his  death.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
enemies ;  immediately  after  his  decease,  the  results  of  his  three  years'  labour  were  erased 
to  afford  space  for  the  productions  of  Lanfranco,  who  was  paid  by  money  wrung  from  the 
widow  of  Domenichino,  on  the  plea  of  forfeiture  in  consequence  of  breach  of  contract. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  Italian  masters,  one  who  has 
added  largely  to  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  an  ungrateful  country,  and  whose  unhappy  destiny 
contributes  to  remove  much  of  the  halo  that  surrounds  the  past.  The  works  of  Domenichino 
have  been  charged  with  poverty  of  invention  ;  his  fault  was  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and 
a  too  manifest  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  others  ;  but  it  has  been  well  said  that  he  was 
"  persuaded  into  an  opinion  of  his  want  of  imagination  against  his  own  conviction."  Under 
more  auspicious  circumstances  his  genius  would  have  had  freer  scope  and  wider  range,  and 
his  recompense  would  not  have  proceeded  only  from  posterity. 

The  picture  we  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  into  this  work  is  one  of  the  highest 
possible  merit :  the  design  is  simple  :  it  is  probably  a  portrait,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
supplies  proof  of  that  laboured  thought  and  consideration  which  the  great  painter  gave  to 
all  his  works.  The  drawing  is  exquisitely  true  ;  and  the  colouring  marvellously  fine,  both 
for  accuracy  and  strength.  It  was  most  probably  painted  at  Bologna,  (whence  it  was  pro- 
cured by  its  present  proprietor,  John  Noble,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,)  when  the  great  artist  sought  and 
obtained,  in  his  native  city,  a  brief  repose  from  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  envious  competitors 
for  fame. 
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THE  BANDIT'S  WIFE. 

LEOPOLD  ROBERT. 


THE  life  of  Leopold  Robert — one  of  the  most  accomplished  Painters  of  the  French  School- 
presents  a  singular  anomaly.  He  achieved,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  highest  profes- 
sional distinction,  attained  a  popularity  beyond  that  of  any  living  artist  of  his  time,  and 
became  the  admired  of  a  whole  people,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  artisan  ;  he  had  endured  few 
difficulties  and  privations  to  sour  his  temper  or  misdirect  his  mind  ;  fortune,  as  well  as  fame, 
had  laid  its  tributes  at  his  feet ; — yet  at  the  moment  when  he  had  secured  all  that  men 
covet  most  eagerly,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  no  sacrifice  is  deemed  too  great,  he 
brought  his  triumphant  career  to  a  close,  terminating  his  existence  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
'20th  of  March,  1835.  To  account  for  this  unhappy  event  is  by  no  means  easy;  conjecture 
has  been,  indeed,  sufficiently  busy,  but  it  has  furnished  no  satisfactory  clue  by  which  may  be 
traced  to  its  source  the  melancholy  end  of  so  much  successful  genius.  The  fatal  act  was 
committed  coolly  and  deliberately ;  there  was  no  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  no 
exhaustion.of  the  mind  producing  momentary  insanity ;  no  failure  in  the  past,  or  dread  of 
the  future,  to  work  upon  susceptibility  ;  no  .  fear  of  enemies,  or  falling  away  of  friends  ;  no 
lack  of  conscious  power  to  work  out  the  suggestions  of  the  will ;  in  short,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  some  mode  of  reconciling  the  deed  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  human  nature  ; 
for  we  attach  small  value  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  biographers,  who  traces  it  to  the  issue 
of  a  misplaced  attachment,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  largely  occupied  his  heart,  or  to 
have  been  by  any  means  hopeless. 

The  annals  of  the  arts  supply  too  many  examples  of  cases  similar  in  their  results,  but 
very  opposite  in  the  causes  that  led  to  them.  Disappointed  ambition,  blighted  prospects, 
desperate  privations,  and  crumbling  poverty,  have  consigned  many  suicides  to  unhonoured 
graves ;  nay,  the  sudden  chill  of  a  cherished  passion  has  not  unfrequently  deprived  the  world 
of  much  that  promised  value ;  where  men  had  forgotten  that . 

"  The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away." 
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But  in  the  instance  of  the  great  artist  whose  life  we  are  considering,  charity  will  attribute 
the  "  self-slaughter"  to  some  constitutional  infirmity,  inscrutable  and  unaccountable.  His 
brother,  Alfred,  also  a  painter  of  high  merit,  put  a  period  to  his  own  existence,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  said,  of  an  unhappy  marriage— exactly  ten  years,  to  a  day,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Leopold !  The  histories  of  both  are  left  to  us—"  to  point  a  moral." 

Leopold  Robert  was  born  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  1 794,  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  a  village  in  the  can- 
ton of  Neufchatel.  His  father,  a  skilful  artisan,  lived  to  see  his  two  sons  become  "  famous," 
and  to  learn  their  unhappy  fate.  A  third  son,  Aurelius,  an  artist  also,  survives,  with  less  of 
genius,  but  we  trust  with  more  of  happiness.  As  with  most  men  who  have  achieved  greatness, 
their  intellectual  powers  were  derived  from  their  mother.  At  a  very  early  age,  Leopold 
manifested  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  in  1810  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  M.  Girardet, 
the  eminent  engraver.  In  1814  he  produced  an  engraved  work,  for  which  he  obtained  the 
second  great  prize.  In  1815  he  was  again  a  competitor  for  honours  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession  ;  but  as  his  native  Canton  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  Prussia,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  the  candidate  had  become  a  "  foreigner ;"  and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list. 
The  occurrence  was  fortunate ;  he  determined  to  adopt  higher  views  ;  to  essay  a  nobler 
triumph,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  painter,  David,  in  whose  atelier  he  studied 
for  about  a  year,  until  David  was  condemned  to  exile.  Good  fortune  still  attended  him ; 
a  distinguished  and  wealthy  gentleman  of  Neufchatel  supplied  the  necessary  funds  for  a 
residence  in  Italy,  with  but  one  condition  attached,  that  they  should  be  repaid  if  a  time  of  pros- 
perity ever  came.  It  did  come  ;  and  in  1828,  the  money  was  gratefully  returned.  His  first  com- 
mission of  importance  was  a  subject  from  De  StaeTs  novel  of  "  Corinne."  The  picture  was 
painted ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  introduce  the  military  costume  of  England  in  the 
principal  figure — Oswald — it  was  left  on  his  hands,  and  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1 824,  as  the 
'•'  Neapolitan  Improvisatore."  It  established  his  reputation,  and  at  once  placed  him  high  in 
the  list  of  great  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Soon  afterwards,  commenced  his  friendship 
with  M.  Marcotte — his  "  PATRON"  in  the  purest  and  loftiest  sense  of  the  term — his  liberal 
and  generous  banker,  his  considerate  and  judicious  counsellor,  his  cautious  and  sympathising 
consoler,  and  the  wise  director  of  his  studies.  The  intercourse  between  the  artist  and  his 
friend  was  limited  to  correspondence,  until  the  year  1831,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  met. 
Meanwhile,  it  had  been  the  self-imposed  duty  of  M.  Marcotte  to  relieve  the  painter  of  all  care 
concerning  worldly  affairs,  leaving  him  free  to  pursue  his  professional  duties  unfettered — a 
circumstance  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  amazing  number  of  his  works,  and  his  asto- 
nishing industry;  for  between  the  years  1822,  when  he  commenced  his  career  in  Rome,  and 
the  year  1835,  when  he  perished,  the  productions  of  his  pencil  were  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  His  letters  to  this  gentleman  furnish  the  only  keys  to  his  character,  his 
habits,  and  his  pursuits ;  and  neither  seems  to  have  been  in  any  degree  tainted  by  that  dissi- 
pation which  too  frequently  curses  genius.  One  particular  passage  we  quote  as  affording, 
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perhaps,  some  information  relative  to  the  picture  which  accompanies  this  memoir,  and  forms 
so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  work.     Writing  in  1830,  he  says— 

"  I  obtained  permission  from  the  Government  at  Rome  to  fix  my  habitation  for  some  time  near  a  place  where 
two  or  three  hundred  mountaineers  had  assembled — men,  women,  and  children — all  related  to  the  brigands  of  the 
mountains,  and  all  wearing  hitherto  unknown  costumes.  I  passed  several  months  in  this  place,  and  finished  some 
pictures  ;  and  on  my  departure  I  carried  away  some  of  their  clothes  as  studies  for  future  works." 

The  circumstance  to  which  the  melancholy  termination  of  his  brilliant  and  prosperous 
career  has  been  traced  by  his  French  biographer, — and  in  the  absence  of  proof  we  can 
attribute  it  to  no  other,  although  invention  has  made  a  score  of  "  guesses"  at  purely  imagined 
causes, — is  that  unhappy  attachment  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  1830,  replying  to  a 
comunication  from  his  friend,  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  :— 

"  Every  word  you  write  does  me  good — no  one  of  your  counsels  is  lost.  What  you  say  concerning  marriage 
I  feel  to  be  most  just ;  yet  shall  I  ever  be  reasonable  enough  to  act  upon  it  ?  I  have  not  arrived  at  this  time  of  life 
without  having  had  my  affections  engaged,  nor  without  having  received  the  most  ecstatic  hopes  of  happiness ;  but 
all  these  hopes  are  wrecked  by  the  most  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  and  I  remain  alone  with  my 
remembrances." 

Further  on  he  says— 

"  I  would  never  marry  a  Roman  lady,  nor  would  I  unite  myself  with  one  of  another  religion."  "  I  am 
myself  of  the  reformed  religion;  and  moreover  I  would  trust  that  I  am  truly  religious,  not  because  I  am 
bigoted,  but  because  it  is  my  belief  that  all  faiths  must  benefit  mankind  that  tend  to  subdue  the  passions,  which 
render  man  so  miserable  when  they  arc  without  restraint." 

Time  in  a  degree  cleared  up  the  mystery.  Among  the  many  distinguished  families  who 
coveted  the  society  of  the  man  of  genius  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  was  one  which  consisted 
only  of  a  husband  and  wife,  before  whose  attractions  the  constitutional  reserve  of  the 
painter  gave  way.  They  were  of  French  origin,  but  had  long  been  dwellers  in  Italy  ;  their 
skill  in  the  arts  was  considerable,  and  they  invited  Leopold  to  an  equality  of  friendship, 
based  upon  similitude  of  taste,  and  sanctioned  by  aristocracy  of  intellect — reminding  the 
humble  painter  that  in  France  talent  was  in  itself  a  dignity.  Of  the  issue  we  are  told  little, 
except  that,  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  husband,  the  widow  was  considered  by  the  artist 
"  under  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances,"  that  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  feelings 
towards  her  were  called  forth,  "  just  at  a  time  when  the  severity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
purity  of  his  sentiments  might  suffer  less  acutely,  from  this  revelation  of  its  secret  to  his  own 
heart."  He  was  destined,  however,  to  learn  the  hopelessness  of  his  presumption  ;  the  laws 
of  society  (from  which  it  is  asserted  the  lady  had  never  swerved)  assured  him  but  too 
clearly  of  the  impossibility  of  an  union.  "  Henceforth,"  adds  his  biographer,  "  his  life  was 
a  continued  torment ;"  then  commenced  the  fatal  struggle  between  blind  passion  and  moral 
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and  religious  principle,  which  ended  with  "  the  overthrow  of  his  reason,  and  its  terrible 
result."  But,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  cause  is  insufficient  for  the  effect :  love  might  have 
existed,  not  without  hope,  and  certainly  without  guilt ;  there  was  no  barrier  which  time 
might  not  have  removed  ;  success  achieves  glory,  and  glory  rank  ;  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  which  the  painter  did  obtain  in  1831,  might  have  been  the  prelude  to  loftier 
distinctions  ;  and  Leopold  Robert  would  not  have  been  the  first  humble  man  of  genius  of 
France  whom  talent  had  raised  to  the  Peerage.  The  mysterious  connexion  is  perhaps— as, 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  be — buried  in  the  future;  but  it  furnishes  the  sole  clue  to  the  artist's  fate.* 

His  friend  had  unfortunately  failed  to  trace  his  malady  to  its  right  source.  A  few  days 
before  he  destroyed  himself  he  wrote  to  this  friend — "  the  hand-writing  evinces  the  trouble 
and  agitation  of  his  mind."  The  letter  alludes  to  the  production  of  his  last  great  work, 
"  conceived  and  brought  forth  amidst  agonies,"  but  breathes,  on  the  whole,  a  more  benignant 
hope  of  the  future.  His  brother  Aurelius  was  then  with  him  at  Venice  ;  he  too  wrote  by  the 
same  post,  and  in  allusion  to  Leopold's  state  of  mind,  thus  expressed  himself :  "  Alas,  what  an 
unfortunate  disposition  is  his !  with  so  many  elements  of  enjoyment ;  with  religion,  merit, 
virtue,  talents,  all  turned  into  sources  of  self-torment !  Oh !  inconceivable  mystery  of  human 
organization  !  It  baffles  thought ! "  Four  days  after  these  letters  were  composed  Leopold 
Robert  "  cut  his  throat"  in  his  own  studio,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1835. 

"  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  he  was  drawn  to  this 
horrible  deed  by  a  distaste  for  life,  superinduced  by  his  fatal  passion  ;  but  it  is  likely  we 
shall  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  proximate  cause  that  induced  him  to  put  his  design 
into  execution  just  at  this  time,  unless  we  consider  that  its  being  the  anniversary  of  his 
brother's  similar  fatal  act,  ten  years  before,  can  give  any  explanation  of  it."  We  gather  from 
his  brother's  letter  to  M.  Marcotte,  written  after  the  tragical  catastrophe,  that  the  last  four 
days  of  his  life  were  marked  by  much  inquietude.  He  would  rise  from  his  seat,  go  to  the 
glass  and  notice  his  own  haggard  appearance — his  hollow  eyes,  his  wild  looks,  and  say  that 
people  stared  at  him  as  though  he  were  mad — that  his  sight  was  leaving  him.  He  suffered 
from  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  particularly  about  the  head,  where  it  was  ascertained,  after  death, 
that  serous  matter  had  formed.  His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  little  island  of 
the  Sielo,  at  some  distance  from  Venice,  where  all  who  are  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
are  interred.  The  funeral  was  without  pomp,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  brother, 
his  friends,  and  his  fellow  artists  of  all  countries  at  that  time  in  Venice. 

The  astonishing  number  of  his  productions  affords  convincing  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Leopold  Robert  for  his  art.  In  him  industry  was  associated  with  genius ;  and  working  to- 
gether they  have  given  immortality  to  his  name.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the 

*  The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  and  her  husband  was  the  son  of  Louis  Buonaparte.  In  them- 
selves, therefore,  they  supplied  proof  that  no  distinction  is  beyond  the  reach  of  genius.  The  lady  died  very  recently, 
and  without  contracting  a  second  marriage. 
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progress  of  his  mind, — gradually  developing  as  he  pursued  his  honourable  and  elevating  pro- 
fession— almost  from  his  outset  in  life,  when  in  obscurity  and  comparative  indigence,  he 
resigned  a  profitable  "  commission"  because  he  would  not  paint  what  he  did  not  feel,  to  the 
unhappy  close  of  his  career.  He  at  all  times  manifested  honest  independence — the  only 
foundation  of  true  greatness.  Alluding  to  one  of  the  difficulties  his  pencil  had  to  conquer,  he 
writes,  "  I  have  too  much  pertinacity  of  character  to  give  up  my  design."  To  this  quality  we 
may  attribute  much  of  the  power  that  overcame  the  physical  weakness  of  "  a  man  small  in 
stature  and  delicate  in  constitution,"  whose  health  was  undermined  by  a  secret,  and,  as  he 
considered  it,  hopeless  passion,  of  which  he  was  the  prey  during  eight  years ;  all  that  time 
going  through  incredible  fatigue,  never  quitting  his  easel  for  months  together ;  attending  to  all 
minor  artistic  details  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  even  preparing  all  his  own  colours. 
Proofs  of  his  thought  and  industry  are  not  confined  to  the  productions  of  his  pencil.  His 
letters  are  numerous,  and  often  extend  to  considerable  length.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  col- 
lection of  them  would  form  three  octavo  volumes  :  they  are  full  of  knowledge,  the  result  of 
close  and  keen  observation — strictures  on  men  and  things  connected  with  art,  and  his  views 
of  his  own  age,  with  its  practical  bearing  on  the  interests  of  painting. 

They  explain  the  means  by  which  the  painter  achieved  success ;  and  manifest,  beyond 
dispute,  that  its  great  source  was  Nature.  He  was  by  no  means  a  rapid  painter.  "  I  can- 
not," he  says  emphatically,  "  I  cannot  improvise  a  picture  !  I  must  feel  out  my  thoughts- 
grope  them  out,  like  a  blind  man  walking."  No  artist  ever  drew  out  an  idea,  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  with  greater  pertinacity  than  did  Leopold  Robert ;  and  none  knew  better  than 
he  did  how  to  take  advantage  dexterously  of  all  the  resources  a  subject  could  afford  him. 
After  all,  it  was  his  intense  love  of  NATURE  that  stamped  his  productions  with  an  unaffected 
freshness — a  purity  of  grace,  and  a  degree  of  originality  that  will  for  ever  secure  him  a  high 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  modern  artists. 

The  four  principal  pictures  of  Leopold  Robert  are  "  L'Improvisateur  Napolitain,"  "  La 
Madone  de  1'Arc,"  "  Les  Moissonneurs,"  and  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  1'Adriatique."  They  have 
been  admirably  engraved  by  M.  Prevost ;  and  with  these  examples  of  his  fine  genius  the  Eng- 
lish are  not  unfamiliar,  although  from  their  great  size,  (each  twenty-nine  inches  by  twenty,) 
and  corresponding  cost,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  but  few.  In  the  Improvi- 
satore  of  Naples  the  leading  figure  is  seated  on  a  rock,  striking  the  cords  of  his  mandolin, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  girls  and  fishermen.  In  the  Return  from  the  Pilgrimage  to 
our  Lady  of  the  Bow,  peasants  are  dancing  round  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  oxen  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  In  the  Reapers,  the  wearied  husbandmen  are  returning  from  labour. 
Some  are  reposing  in  the  cart,  to  which  buffaloes  are  harnessed,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  On  the  right  is  a  peasant  dancing  to  the  music  which  another  plays ;  while 
to  the  left  are  the  gleaners.  It  is  the  Italian  harvest-home.  The  Departure  of  the  Fisher- 
men of  the  Adriatic  is  the  latest  and  the  greatest  of  the  Artist's  works.  The  director  of  the 
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expedition  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  issuing  his  orders  to  the  comrades  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  from  whom  they  are  separating,  to 
voyage  upon  the  always-perilous  waters  of  the  Venetian  Gulf.  This  work  which,  taken  all 
together,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  painter's  chef  d'ceuvre,  is  now  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  limited  but  exquisite  collection  of  M.  Paturles  ;  where  very  recently  we  had  the  plea- 
sure to  examine  it. 

The  Picture,  an  Engraving  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  into  our  work,  was 
painted  in  1831,  (it  bears  that  date) — soon  after  the  painter  had  been  studying  the  wild 
character  and  picturesque  costume  of  "  the  Brigands  of  the  Mountains ;"  among  whose 
relatives  and  connexions  he  passed  several  months.  The  striking  and  interesting  work 
records  precisely  such  an  incident,  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the  painter  would  have 
selected  for  its  homeliness  and  truth. 

The  painting  is  highly  wrought  and  elaborately  finished.  Exceeding  care,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  most  minute  details,  yet  an  ease  and  even  boldness  of  style  is  apparent 
throughout,  exhibiting  the  hand  and  mind  of  a  master.  The  conception,  arrangement,  and 
execution  of  this  comparatively  small  work  are  fully  equal  to  the  more  ambitious  productions 
of  his  pencil. 

His  entrance  upon  his  career  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  art  in  France  ;  it  was  the  advent 
of  a  departure  from  the  frigidly  classic  style  of  David  and  his  school,  and  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  nature  and  truth.  From  the  year  when  the  first  painting  of  Leopold  Robert  was 
exhibited  may  be  dated  a  beneficial  change  in  the  periodical  display  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
creation  of  a  more  natural  taste. 
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As  with  other  men  of  genius  who  have  achieved  distinction  by  force  of  natural  power,  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great  master  of  the  Spanish  school  is  disputed — histo- 
rians and  biographers  differing  as  to  whether  it  is  more  rightly  claimed  by  Pilas  or  Seville. 
Palomino  asserts  that  the  "  peerless"  painter  was  born  at  Pilas;  but  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  baptized  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Seville — BARTHOLOMEW  ESTABAN 
MURILLO — on  the  1st  of  January,  1618,  affords  presumptive  proof  that  to  this  city  the  right 
actually  belongs.     According  to  some  authorities  his  baptism  did  not  take  place  until  five, 
years  after  his  birth ;  its  date  is  consequently  uncertain.     Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,, 
however,  this  great  artist  entered  the  world — to  occupy  one  of  its  highest  seats,  to  work  out. 
for  himself  imperishable  fame,  to  strengthen  the  influence  and  advance  the  character  of  Art,, 
and  to  obtain  a  new  glory  for  his  country.     He  appears  to  have  inherited  the  -name  of 
Estaban  (Stephen)  from  his  paternal  ancestors, — his  father  bearing  also  that  flame.     His 
mother,  Perez  of  Pilas,  possessed  some  landed  property,  which  the  son  inherited  late  in  life. . 
His  genius   manifested  itself  early,  and  was  not  developed  in  the  u^ual  manner;  for 
conception   and   combination    mark    even   his   first   essays    in   drawing:    before  he  had 
received   even   a   single  lesson  he  could  adapt,  transpose,  and   combine,   a  subject    with 
great  skill ;  but  as  his  parents  were  not  rich,    they  did  not  encourage    their  son  jn ,  his 
predilection  for  the  arts,  and  would  have  preferred  for  him  some  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment.    It  seems,  however,  that  at  the  eventful   crisis   of  his   life,  a   maternal   relation, 
Juan  del  Castillo,  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover   that  his  young  relative   was  pos.- 
sessed  of  no  ordinary  talent,  and  he  offered  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil.  The  offer  was  accepted. 
— his  pupil  Murillo  became ;  and  from  him  he  received  such  instructions  in  designing  and 
colouring  as,  if  not  aids  to  his  native  vigour,  were  at  least  not  prejudicial  to  it.  Other  and  more, 
valuable  lessons  he  obtained  from  the  painters  Alonso  Cano  and  Pedro  de  Moya,  the  latter  of, 
whom  had  acquired  a  novel  and  brilliant  style  in  London,  under  the  tutorship  of  Vandyck. 
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About  this  time  it  seems  that  pecuniary  circumstances  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
painting  on  serge  for  the  fair  of  Seville,  which,  however  distasteful  to  the  young  artist,  was 
highly  beneficial  to  him  in  teaching  him  the  value  of  a  just  distribution  of  colours. 
Murillo  worked  not  merely  for  existence  ;  by  the  sale  of  these  coarse  productions  he  sought 
to  obtain  means  to  improve  himself,  by  travelling  into  Italy  and  Flanders. 

Saving  first  a  small  sum,  sufficient  to  support  him  for  a  few  weeks,  he  set  out  for  Madrid, 
and  entered  the  Capital  in  his  24th  year.  He  lost  no  time  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Velasquez,  through  whose  interest  he  obtained  admittance  to  the  splendid  collections  made 
by  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  For  three  years  he  continued  to  study 
these  works,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  sustained  by  his  own  mighty  genius,  and  stimulated  by 
dreams  of  the  future— dreams  destined  to  be  realised.  His  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  Vandyck 
was  confirmed ;  but  his  heart  became,  and  remained  for  ever,  devoted  to  his  friend  and 
patron  Velasquez. 

At  the  end  of  three  years'  sojourn  in  Madrid,  Murillo  found  himself  enabled,  through  the 
practical  friendship  of  Velasquez,  to  travel  into  Italy ;  but  listening  rather  to  the  suggestions 
of  affection  than  to  those  of  ambition,  he  turned  his  steps  again  towards  home.  His  love 
for  the  scene  of  his  youthful  trials  made  him  desire  to  be  the  means  of  raising  the  fame  of  his 
native  city,  which  had  scarcely  noticed  the  departure  of  the  poor  painter,  or  even  his  return. 
But  in  1646  all  were  unanimous  in  admiring  wonder  at  his  execution  of  the  pictures  for  the 
cloister  of  the  Franciscan  monastery ;  and  even  artists,  after  the  first  feeling  of  envious 
surprise  had  subsided,  hailed  him  as  a  grand  master  in  art.  Under  all  his  triumphs  the 
moral  beauty  of  Murillo's  character  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  modest  perseverance.  Oc- 
cupation soon  pressed  upon  him  ;  demands  on  his  time  and  labour  could  scarcely  be  met ; 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  his  flesh-tints,  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  his  expression,  and 
the  magical  effect  of  his  draperies  and  colouring  were  even  then  considered  to  be  unrivalled. 
The  pictures  painted  for  the  convent  at  Seville  give  plain  indications  of  the  style  of  his  three 
favourite  masters ;  one  represents  "a  Saint  attended  by  Angels,"  calling  to  mind  Ribera  ;  ano- 
ther, "  the  Death  of  Santa  Clara,"  is  truthful,  graceful,  and  fresh  as  Vandyck ;  and  the  third, 
(Murillo's  favourite,)  rivalling  the  brilliancy  of  Velasquez.  The  subject  is  "  San  Thomas  de 
Villanueva  relieving  the  Poor ;"  the  artist  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  own  heart  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  he  has  thrown  into  the  countenance  of  the  saint,  as  he  stands  in 
simple  and  holy  dignity  amongst  the  suffering  groups  around  him,  who,  in  the  extremity 
of  their  destitution,  are  still  represented  with  a  holy  trust  and  faith  "  casting  out 
despair." 

Various  conjectures  have  arisen  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  Murillo  to  reside  in  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchin  brothers,  during  the  three  years  in  which  he  was  occupied  in  its 
embellishment.  Some  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  refuge  from  difficulties  arising  out  of  previous 
misconduct ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  Murillo's  blameless  life  is  opposed  to  this  view ;  his 
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love  of  solitude  and  abstraction  would  appear  to  hold  out  a  more  pleasing  and  natural  cause 
for  this  voluntary  and  total  retirement.  He  is  said  not  to  have  quitted  the  convent  once 
during  that  period  of  time.  Even  in  after  life,  when  his  academic  pursuits  obliged  him  to 
appear  much  in  public,  he  retired,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to  a  privacy  so  congenial  to  his 
great  mind.  He  painted  twenty-five  pictures  for  the  Capuchin  convent — thus  bequeathing 
it  a  treasure  of  wealth.  All  these  pictures  were  concealed  during  the  Peninsular  war ; 
but  the  finest  pictures,  "  The  Virgin,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saint  Felix;"  "  The  Assump- 
tion," "  The  Annunciation,"  "  San  Buenaventure,"  and  "  San  Bernardo,"  &c.,  &c.,  have  since 
been  restored  to  their  original  places. 

In  1655  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  in  the  style  of  the  artist's  pictures,  became 
apparent.  In  this  year  he  completed  his  two  saints  "  Isidro  and  Leandro,"  clothed  in  ponti- 
fical robes — the  one  a  portrait  of  the  licentiate,  Juan  de  Toleman,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
licentiate  Alfonso  de  Herrera ;  both  remarkable  for  the  dignified  beauty  of  their  counte- 
nances ;  and  in  1656,  when  he  finished  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua," 
for  the  Baptismal  Chapel  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  a  combina- 
tion of  delicacy,  sweetness,  richness,  brilliancy  of  effect,  and  perfect  harmony  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  The  aerial  tone  of  his  colouring,  with  its  misty  indecision  that  he  has  adopted  in  his 
portraiture  of  the  ministering  angels  in  this  picture,  is  exquisitely  and  poetically  descriptive 
of  their  distance  from  earth,  and  of  their  spirituality ;  whilst  the  expression  of  the  principal 
figure,  as  he  extends  his  arms  to  receive  the  infant  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  most  intense  and  sublime 
devotion.  The  chapter  paid  him  for  this  picture  ten  thousand  reals — about  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Two  years  later  Murillo  conceived  the  design  of  forming  an  academy  of 
painting  at  Seville,  in  which  he  met  with  much  opposition  of  an  envious  nature,  particularly 
from  Leal  de  Valdes  and  Herrera  the  younger  :  the  latter  maintained  Murillo's  incapacity  to 
become  the  founder  of  an  academy,  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having  studied  (as  he  himself 
had  done)  in  Italy.  But  the  painter's  genius,  joined  to  his  unaffected  modesty,  gained 
the  victory ;  and  at  length,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1 660,  the  Seville  Academy  opened  with 
him  as  its  founder.  This  event  occurred  on  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  baptism. 

The  power  of  his  genius  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  from  16~0  to  1680.  During  this 
period  he  executed  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  hospital  at  Seville,  called  "  La  Caridad,"  for 
which  he  received  78,115  reals,  (or  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling.)  The  splendid  series  of 
"  The  Life  of  Jacob,"  which  adorns  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Santiago,  at  Madrid,  was 
completed  in  the  year  16/8,  when  his  power  was  at  its  height. 

Nearly  all  the  great  works  of  Murillo  were  painted  at  Seville,  for  he  never  returned  to 
Madrid  after  the  three  years  he  passed  there  in  study,  although  invited  to  court  by  Charles  II., 
with  the  offer  of  the  title  of  Painter  to  the  King.  There  must  have  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  evading  this  proposal,  which  amounted  to  a  command.  The  artist  pleaded  his 
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advancing  years,  but  his  real  objection  was  to  quitting  the  ease  and  retirement  in  which  he 
laboured.  His  wants  were  few  and  they  were  readily  supplied.* 

The  close  of  this  eminent  man's  modest,  yet  brilliant  career,  was  very  sad.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1681,  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz,  having  some  time  previously  made  a  promise  to  the 
brothers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  in  that  city,  to  paint  for  their  convent  the  subject  of  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  to  be  placed  over  the  high  altar  in  their  church.  He  had  finished 
the  design  and  commenced  the  dead  colouring,  when  he  unfortunately  fell  from  a  temporary 
scaffolding,  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received,  having 
lingered  until  April  in  the  following  year,  1682.  He  endured  his  bodily  sufferings,  which 
were  intense,  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Don 
Pietro  Nunez  de  Villavicencio.  The  termination  of  his  life  was  its  only  dark  spot — it  was, 
throughout,  tranquil,  unambitious,  and  comparatively  undisturbed.  His  genius  continued 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  was  honoured  in  his  own  age  and  in  his  own  country ;  and  the 
voice  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  suffrages  by  which  he  is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  great  painters  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  pictures  we  have  noticed,  the  artist  painted  several  for  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines,  as  well  as  for  other  religious  orders  and  churches  in  Seville,  Madrid,  Victoria,  San 
Ildefonso,  and  Cadiz.  These  noble  productions  have  been  purchased  from  these  establish- 
ments, and  have  thus  enriched  the  noblest  collections  in  Europe.  But  so  precious  have  his 
works  now  become  in  his  own  country,  that  the  government-seals  are  affixed  even  to  those 
which  are  the  property  of  private  individuals,  lest  any  more  of  these  national  treasures 
should  be  obtained  by  other  Nations;  and  the  police  are  directed  to  go  round  at  stated  inter- 
vals, to  ascertain  that  the  sacred  deposits  are  preserved  inviolable.  The  best  collection  of 
this  artist's  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid. 

Several  of  his  finest  pictures  have  made  their  way  to  England;  the  one  here  engraved  is 
classed  among  his  best.  Simple  and  pure  as  a  composition,  it  is  singularly  eloquent  in 
expression,  perfectly  correct  in  drawing,  and  marvellously  true  and  natural  in  colouring.  It 
is  indeed  regarded  as  a  principal  gem  of  our  National  Gallery — an  acquisition  above  all  price. 

*  His  appreciation  of  the  talents  of  others  is  strikingly  proved  by  his  estimation  of  his  cotemporary  Iriarte, 
whose  landscapes  he  so  much  admired,  as  to  declare  "  it  was  impossible  to  paint  like  Iriarte  but  by  Divine  aid." 
Murillo  was  in  the  habit  of  executing  the  figures  in  Iriarte's  landscapes,  until  a  dispute  arose  between  them 
on  the  subject  of  a  certain  picture,  each  insisting  that  the  other  should  begin  it  first.  Thus  Iriarte  lost  the 
friendship  of  the  master,  and  was  ever  afterwards  compelled  to  introduce  his  own  intolerable  figures  into  his  other- 
wise beautiful  transcripts  of  nature. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 


CARL    VANLOO. 


CHARLES  ANDREW  VANLOO,  one  of  a  family  of  painters  who  have  rendered  the  name 
honourably  famous,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1/05.  His  father,  Louis,  and  the 
grandfather,  James,  were  both  artists  of  eminence ;  the  latter,  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
practised  the  Art,  and  married  and  settled  at  Aix,  where  two  sons  were  born  to  him — John 
Baptist,  and  Charles  Andrew ;  *  both  fellow-labourers,  although  there  was  a  difference 
between  their  ages  of  no  fewer  than  twenty  years,  and  both  were  pupils  of  Beneditto  Lute, 
at  Rome.  When  very  young,  according  to  his  French  biographer,  and  before  judgment  had 
been  ripened  -by  experience,  his  works  "  partook  of  the  impetuosity  of  his  character." 
In  vain  his  brother  recommended  severe  truth  and  hard  study,  worked  with  him  and  placed 
before  him  the  best  models.  The  youth  loved  pleasure,  and  valued  art  only  as  a  means  of 
its  procurement.  Wearied  of  advice  he  quitted  the  fraternal  roof,  and  sunk  into  the  grade 
of  a  mere  decorator  for  the  opera,  an  employment  which  he  resigned  for  one  still  lower— 
"  a  dauber  of  cheap  portraits."  Fortunately,  however,  John  Baptist  was  commissioned  to  '' 
restore  some  of  the  paintings  of  Primaticcio,  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  in  this 
work  Charles  consented  to  assist  him.  His  mind  became  thus  rightly  directed,  and  honour,' 
fortune,  and  distinction,  were  the  rewards  of  well-directed  labour.  In  1 723  he  'gained  a£ 
Paris  the  first  prize  for  historical  composition;  in  1/27  he  obtained  the  annual  prize 

*  The  success  of  John  Baptist,  botli  as  an  historical  and  a  portrait  painter,  was  very  considerable.  He  received 
the  highest  patronage  in  Italy,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  at  Turin,  where  the  best  of  his  works  are  to  be  found. 
Lanzi  speaks  of  his  brief  sojourn  in  Rome: — "  Vanloo  did  not,  however,  long  remain  at  Rome;  lie  passed  over 
into  Piedmont,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Paris  and  to  London,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  historical 
pieces,  and  still  ,more  so  for  portrait  painting."  Vanloo  made  rapid  progress  in  his  frescoes  and  in  his  church 
pictures,  during  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  his  brother  and  pupil  Charles  assisted  him  in  his  labours.  John 
Baptist  achieved  his  reputation  principally  as  a  colourist :  "  In  tone,"  writes  a  French  critic,  "  he  is  admirable, 
his  touch  is  light,  even  to  spirituality,  and  his  flesh-tints  may  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Rubens."  His  mbst 
famous  portrait  in  that  of  Louis  XV".  on  horseback,  engraved  by  Larmcssin. 
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in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood 
from  the  Pope.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1765.     A  vast  number  of  works,  in  various  styles,  were 
executed  by  Carl  Vanloo  ;  the  number  of  his  portraits  is  almost  incredible.     His  success  was 
consequently  great:   during  his  lifetime  he  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation,  which  the 
suffrages  of  posterity  have  not  confirmed.     He  is  stated  to  have  been  "  merely  a  painter,"— 
so  totally  without  education  that  he  could  barely  read  and  write.     Although  his  works  are 
now  little  prized,  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  compared  him  to  "  Raphael  for  design,  to 
Correggio  for  drawing,  and  to  Titian  for  colouring."     Such  exaggerated  praise  has  been 
followed  by  a  re-action  too  closely  approaching  contempt.     His  taste  was  pure  and  healthy, 
and   he   corrected  by   his   more  simple   and  natural   style   the   vices    of  affectation  and 
mannerism  into  which  the  French  school  had  fallen.     The  collection  at  the  Louvre  contains 
two  of  his  best  works — "  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  here  engraved,  and  "  The  Escape  of 
^Eneas  from  Troy."     The  editor  of  the  "  Musee  Royale"  passes  some  sensible  and  judicious 
comments    on    his    style ;    more   particularly   in   reference    to    "  the    Holy    Marriage." 
Vanloo  draws  well,  his  heads  are  full  of  truth,    and   his   colouring    is   generally  good, 
although,  perhaps,  the  violet  tint  may  be  said  at  times  to  predominate  ;  but  the  sentiment 
that  ennobles  mere  art  was  unknown  in  his  day,  when  the  want  of  energetic  habits  and  of 
strong  perceptions,    (which   by   kindling   the   imagination   make   it   capable    of  powerful 
conceptions,)  threw  the  imitative  arts  into  petty  details,  too  often  substituting  affectation  for 
truth,  or  else,  instead  of  presenting  that  truth  grand  and  universal,  which  is  so  emphatically 
the  patrimony  of  art,  it  fell  into  a  mean  and  trivial  imitation  of  nature ;  Vanloo,  though 
free  from  the  former  error,  did  not  always  avoid  the  latter.     "  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  " 
is  not  treated  by  him  as  the   solemn  precursor  of  that  event  which  was  to  renew  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  which  Heaven  was  to  celebrate,  and  at  which  hell  was  to 
tremble.     A  timid  young  virgin  about  to  espouse  an  old  carpenter,  was  all  he  saw  in  the 
transaction,  and  therefore  it  is  ah1  we  see  in  the  picture.     There  is  certainly  character  of  a 
noble  stamp  in  the  head  of  the  high-priest ;  for  the  painter  has  not  forgotten  that  the 
priestly  functions  did  not  cease  to  be  august,  whatever  might  be  the  rank  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  administered.     If  the  face  of  the  virgin  be  deficient  in  grandeur  of  expression,  it 
still  pleases  by  the  air  of  virgin  modesty,  which  may  belong  to  the  village  bride  as  truly  as  to 
her  of  a  higher  rank.  But  St.  Joseph  is  too  literally  reduced  to  the  mere  exterior  of  an  artisan, 
whose  ideas  are  in  nowise  superior  to  his  employment ;  his  features,  which  may  not  formerly 
have  been  destitute  of  attraction,  seem  to  have  prematurely  contracted  the  forms  and  worn- 
out  expression  of  old  age,  the  wreath  of  white  roses  which  encircles  his  locks,  and  the  flowery 
wand  which  he  bears  in  his  hand,  as  symbolic  of  celestial  favour  in  his  election  as  the  spouse 
of  Mary,  form  a  painful  contrast  with  his  years ;  not  rendered  sufficiently  venerable  by 
dignity,  and  with  hands  which  bear  the  appearance  of  manual  labour. 
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ZUCCARELLI. 


THE  name  of  Zuccarelli  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Art  in  England ;  for, 
although  a  foreigner,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Royal  Academy, 
in  the  establishment  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  materially  assisted  ;  his  experience  having 
been,  no  doubt,  of  considerable  utility  in  directing  the  plans  upon  which  it  was  formed  and 
in  framing  laws  for  its  government. 

Francesco  Zuccarelli  was  born  at  Pitigliano,  (in  the  duchy  of  Sienna,)  in  1702.*  At 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under  Morandi  and 
Pietro  Nelli ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have  removed,  when  still  young,  to  Venice ;  where 
his  abilities  were  developed  and  his  reputation  soon  became  established.  Joseph  Smith- 
then  British  consul  at  Venice — purchased  and  transmitted  to  England  some  of  his  works : 
they  were  appreciated,  brought  large  prices,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  voyage  to  this  country, 
and  a  subsequent  residence  in  London.  On  his  way  to  England,  he  was,  it  is  said,  seized 
at  some  town  on  the  Continent,  and  accused  of  being  a  spy.  The  painter  protested  against 
the  accusation ;  proclaiming  the  peaceful  nature  of  his  profession ;  and,  in  proof  of  his 
actually  being  that  which  he  professed  to  be,  offering  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  spot.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  the  evidence  was  indisputable ;  the  artist  was  at  once  released,  and 
suffered  to  continue  his  travels.  He  remained  in  the  British  metropolis  during  four 
years,  pursuing  his  art,  honourably  and  profitably ;  painting  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  beautiful  points  in  the  scenery  of  the  Thames;  assisting,  as  we  have  intimated,  to 
establish  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  returning  to  Italy,  with  added  fame  and  augmented 
fortune.  It  was  then  his  intention  to  have  retired  from  active  professional  pursuits,  and 
to  settle  "  at  ease  "  in  Florence ;  but  some  losses  compelled  him  to  resume  his  labours,  and 
the  connoisseur  considers  the  works  subsequently  produced — when  the  vigour  of  life  was 

*  We  follow  the  authority  of  Lanzi.     Pilkington  states  that  he  was  born  in  1710,  at  Florence,  and  not  at 
Pitigliano.     The  words  of  Lanzi  are,  "  in  the  second  year  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
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passed,  and  disappointment  had  accompanied  age — to  be  even  more  excellent  than  those  of 
his  earlier  years. 

It  is  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  his  long  sojourn  in  England,  comparatively  few  of 
his  productions  are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Our  public  galleries  contain  some  of 
them,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  even  these  may  not  have  been 
painted  here  ;  and  we  believe  there  are  not  many  of  his  pictures  scattered  among  the  private 
collections  of  our  nobility. 

The  reputation  which  Zuccarelli  had  achieved  in  England,  and  previous  to  his  visit  to 
our  island,  increased  after  his  return  to  Italy.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  given  a 
commission  to  Algarotti  to  engage  the  services  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Italian  schools, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  at  Dresden.  Two  pictures  were  ordered  from  Zuccarelli,  and  it 
is  said  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  commission,  that  he  commanded  two 
copies  of  them  to  be  made  by  the  artist's  own  hand.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was 
ambitious  of  becoming  an  historical  painter ;  "  but,"  says  Lanzi,  "  by  a  curious  combination 
of  circumstances,  such  as  sometimes  leads  to  a  developement  of  the  natural  scope  of  genius, 
he  eventually  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  landscape  painting."  "  In  this  style,"  he  adds, 
"  he  combined  power  and  beauty,  with  a  rare  degree  of  excellence — so  as  to  acquire  high 
fame,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  Nor  were  the  figures  which  he  introduced 
into  his  landscapes  unworthy  of  the  scenery,  while  the  architecture  was  usually  worthy  of 
both."  It  was  his  common  custom  in  painting  a  group  to  represent  one  of  the  party  with 
a  gourd  or  bottle  at  his  waist,— this  he  is  said  to  have  done  "  in  allusion  to  his  own  name, 
zucco  being  the  Italian  word  for  gourd." 

Zuccarelli  died  in  Florence  in  the  year  1788;  continuing  to  labour  with  ardour  and 
success  almost  to  the  last  days  of  his  prolonged  life. 

His  works  have  maintained  a  high  character ;  the  one  here  engraved,  from  the 
Dulwich  collection,  is  ranked  among  his  best,  and  supplies  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea 
of  his  style.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  facility  of  touch,  brilliant  and  vigorous 
colouring,  and  minuteness  of  finish  in  all  the  minor  accessaries.  Several  of  his  pictures 
have  been  engraved  by  Vivares.  In  his  youth  Zuccarelli  was  himself  an  engraver,  and 
produced  several  plates  which  are  held  in  great  repute  by  collectors.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  a  print  of  the  Virgin,  after  Andria  del  Sarto,  "  The  wise  and  foolish  Virgins," 
after  Manozzi ;  and  the  statue  of  "  Victory,"  after  Michael  Angelo ;  of  the  latter  he  ex- 
ecuted two  plates. 
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LA  BELLE  HAMILTON. 


SIR  PETER  LELY. 


"  THE  Beauties  of  Charles's  court"  are  subjects  familiar  to  the  world.  In  reference  to  them 
it  is  said,  by  Walpole — "  Lely  alone  can  excuse  the  gallantries  of  Charles."  The  series  of 
portraits,  works  of  the  great  painter  of  the  vicious  and  inglorious  age  of  England,  are  however 
too  generally  considered  as  memorials  only  of  profligate  dames.  Among  them  are  those  of 
women  .honoured  no  less  for  virtue  than  for  beauty,  and  whom  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  the 
art  to  have  immortalized.  Such  is  the  high-born,  lovely,  estimable,  and  accomplished  lady 
whose  "  portraiture"  graces  this  work.  We  shall  first  give  some  account  of  the  artist,  and  then 
treat  of  the  fairest  of  all  the  fair  subjects  commemorated  by  his  pencil. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  was  born  at  Soest  in  Westphalia,  in  1617.  In  1641  he  came  to  England 
with  a.  scanty  knowledge  of  art,  picked  up  in  the  school  of  an  obscure  painter  namedKJrebber; 
That  very  year  died'  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck,  and  a  seat  was  vacated,  for  the  occupation  of 
which -England  Could  then  furnish  no  fitting  candidate.  Lely  came  in  good  time  to  fill  it. 
He  .painted  Charles  I. ;  arid  he  painted  the  stern  Protector,  Cromwell  ;*  but  the  age  was 

•    '.  S   .  .  :       .     . 

*  When  the  Protector  sat  to  the  artist,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  painter's  power  to  bestow  personal  attraction 
where  nature  had  denied  it ;  and  gave  him  at  once  a  warning  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  directing  that  he 
should  be  pictured  as  he  was^— without  exaggeration  but  without  flattery.  "  I  desire,"  he  said,  "  you  will  use  all 
your  skill  to  paint  my -picture  truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all ;  but  remark  all  those  roughnesses,  pimples, 
warts,  and  'everything 'as  you  see  me ;  otherwise  I  never  will  pay  one  farthing  for  it."  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  such  Sitters  to  "  the  Beautifier"  were  not  common.  Those  who  soon  afterwards  occupied  Whitehall  were 
infinitely  less  fastidious  in  their  instructions  for  literal  copies  of  themselves  ;  nor  were  they  more  anxious  to  obtaiu 
"  improvements"  than  was  the  artist  to  bestow  them  : — 

"  In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  sword 
Was  sheathed,  and  luxury  with  Charles  restored ; 
In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
All,  by  the  king's  example,  lived  and  loved." 
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unpropitious  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  artist,  and  he  remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
until  the  Restoration. 

Admiration  of  mere  beauty  became  the  court  fashion ;  none  knew  so  well  as  Lely  how  to 
paint 

"  The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul." 

He  was  made  the  court  painter,  was  knighted  by  the  "  grateful"  monarch,  amassed  an 
immense  fortune,  and  achieved  a  reputation  far  exceeding  that  of  worthier  men,  whose  lives 
had  been  expended  in  perpetuating  nobler  objects. 

The  collection  of  portraits — since  so  celebrated  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Windsor,"  several  of 
which  are  now  at  Hampton  Court — was  commenced  by  Anne  Hyde,  the  first  Duchess  of 
York,  who  although  a  "  plain  woman,"  was  willing  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  king  and  her 
husband  by  "  surrounding  herself  with  all  that  was  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  in  youth 
and  beauty  !"  Sir  Peter  Lely  was  commissioned  to  paint  her  maids  of  honour.  So  unqua- 
lified was  his  success,  so  skilfully  did  he  improve,  while  admirably  imitating  nature,  that  ladies 
and  their  lovers  panted  eagerly  for  the  imperishable  charms  his  wonder-working  pencil  had 
the  power  to  bestow.* 

During  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years  he  pursued  his  profession  in  England,  married  a 
beautiful  English  lady,  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  died  suddenly  in  1680,  while  painting  a 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  It  was  said  that  jealousy  killed  the  great  painter,  and  that 
Nature  bade  him  retire  from  the  stage  when  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  entered  it.  The  supposition 
was  grounded,  perhaps,  on  his  notorious  dread  of  rivalry,  which  he  carried  so  far  that  he 
would  never  permit  his  pupils  to  see  in  what  manner  he  mixed  or  laid  on  his  colours.-f-  He 
died  rich,  as  all  may  do  who  are  content  to  minister  to  the  vanities  of  mankind,  and  suc- 
ceed in  making  people  pleased  with  themselves.  Moreover,  he  was  diligent  and  laborious; 
and  although  in  one  sense  the  slave  of  beauty,  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  a  time-server 
at  court,  that  he  sacrificed  his  independence  to  his  interests,  or  that  he  permitted  the  Art  to 
be  degraded  by  refusing  to  uphold  its  dignity. 

*  The  magic  of  Lely's  pencil  "  kindled  up  old  Pepys."  In  his  Memoirs,  he  says  he  called  at  Mr.  Lely's,  who 
was  "  a  mighty  proud  man  and  full  of  state,"  where  he  saw  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  "  sitting  in  a  chair,  dressed 
in  white  satin  ;  also  Lady  Castlemain — a  moat  blessed  picture,  of  which  I  am  resolved  to  have  a  copy." 

t  Mrs.  Jameson  records  an  anecdote  that  would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  "  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — by  birth 
a  Saxon— visited  England  without  any  intention  of  residing  there.  But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  having  engaged 
him  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.,  the  king,  who  had  promised  to  sit  for  his  brother,  to  Lely,  and  disliking  the 
trouble  of  sitting,  proposed  that  both  the  artists  should  paint  him  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Peter  was  to  choose  the 
light  and  point  of  view  he  thought  most  advantageous  ;  the  stranger  was  to  take  the  likeness  as  he  could.  He  per- 
formed his  task  with  so  much  expedition  that  he  had  nearly  finished  his  head  when  Lely  had  only  just  begun  his. 
Charles  was  pleased.  Lely  generously  owned  the  abilities  of  his  competitor,  and  the  justice  of  the  resemblance  ; 
and  this  first  success  induced  Kneller  finallv  to  settle  in  England." 
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Lely  seems  to  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  age  in  which  he  flourished — to  hand  down 
to  posterity  copies  of  the  voluptuaries  of  the  shameless  court  of  a  debased  king.  There  is 
nothing  manly  in  the  style  of  the  painter ;  he  did  indeed  essay  history,  or  rather  subjects 
approaching  the  high  purpose  of  art,  but  his  few  pictures  of  this  class  are  composed  and 
executed  as  if  he  had  never  seen  other  models  than  those  with  which  a  depraved  "  set" 
supplied  him.  His  "  manner"  is  known  at  once  ;  the  "  broad  folds"  of  drapery,  the  sleepy 
eyes,  and  the  half-concealed  bosoms,  give  immediate  assurance  of  his  work.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  dress  hangs  so  loosely  upon  the  form  as  to  seem  copied  from  drapery  hung  about 
a  lay  figure  ;  but  such  was  the  mode  of  the  time  : — "  the  exposure  of  the  neck  and  shoulders 
was  carried  to  such  a  shameless  extreme,  that  even  women  of  character  and  reputation  scarcely 
affected  a  superficial  decency  of  attire."  Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lely  may  be  traced 
more  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  than  to  the  mannerism  of  the  painter ;  although  no  doubt  he 
was  too  accomplished  a  courtier  not  to  frame  his  wares  in  accordance  with  the  whims  of  pur- 
chasers at  Vanity  Fair.  None  of  the  artist  s  beauties  are  without  "  the  sleepy  eye" — a  family- 
likeness  in  this  respect  pervades  the  whole  race  ;  it  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  painter, 
— "  the  soft  sleepy  eye," 

"  Seeming  to  shun  the  rudeness  of  man's  sight, 
And  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light!" 

The  "  eye"  was  the  result  not  of  nature  but  of  art ;  the  expression  became  fashionable,  and 
those  to  whom  it  was  denied  studied  to  acquire  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  "  natural  to 
one  or  two  distinguished  beauties  of  the  time,  who  led  the  fashion,  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
by  others  who  wished  to  be  in  the  mode."  We  are  told  that  the  lovely  Mrs.  Hyde — after- 
wards Lady  Clarendon — had  by  long  practice  subdued  her  glances  to  such  a  languishing 
tenderness  that  her  eyes  never  opened  more  than  those  of  a  Chinese.  "  We  may  imagine," 
writes  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  the  fair  and  indolent  Middleton,  the  languishing  Boynton,  or  the 
insipid  Blague,  '  aux  blondes  puupieres,'  with  their  drooping  lids  and  half-shut  glances  ;  but 
it  must  have  cost  the  imperious  Castlemaine,  the  brilliant  Jennings,  and  the  sprightly 
Hamilton,  no  small  effort  to  veil  their  sparkling  orbs,  in  compliance  with  the  fashion,  and 
affect  an  insidious  leer  or  a  drowsy  languor.  With  them  it  must  have  been  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  coquetterie,  giving  to  the  raised  lid  and  full  soul-beaming  eye  an  effect  like 
that  of  an  unexpected  light — dazzling,  surprising,  overwhelming." 

The  portrait  of  the  Countess  de  Grammont — LA  BELLE  HAMILTON' — is  a  chef  cCaem-re 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  It  was  painted  for  the  Duchess  of  York.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
subject  are  said  to  have  inspired  the  painter,  and  the  work  is  classed  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  efforts.  In  colour  it  is  exceedingly  rich  and  vigorous,  but  in  drawing  it  is 
defective  :  an  error  in  the  right  arm  will  strike  the  most  common-place  observer;  and  this  is 
the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  "  the  arm"  was  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  original.  It 
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is  nevertheless,  a  delicious  picture.  "  The  dignified  attitude  and  elegant  turn  of  the  head," 
writes  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  are  well  befitting  her  who  was  '  grande  et  gracieuse  dans  le  moindre 
de  ses  mouvements.'  We  have  here  '  le  petit  nez  delicatj  the  fine  contour  of  face,  the  lovely 
bust,  the  open  expansive  brow,  and  the  lips  ripe,  rich,  and  breathing  sweets — at  least  to  the 
imagination.  The  neck  and  throat  are  beautifully  painted ;  the  drapery  is  grand  and  well- 
disposed  ;  and  the  back-ground  has  a  rich  and  deep  tone  of  colour,  finely  relieving  the 
figure." 

La  Belle  Hamilton — one  of  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles — was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abercorn.  In  1668  she  was  married  to 
Philibert  Compte  de  Grammont,  whose  "  Memoirs"  supply  so  revolting  a  picture  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  court  of  England  after  the  "  Restoration."  The  husband  is  described,  even  by 
his  partial  friends,  as  "  frivolous,  worthless,  heartless,  inconstant,  a  selfish  epicure,  a  gambler, 
a  sharper,  a  most  malicious  enemy,  a  negligent  friend,  and  a  faithless  lover."  The  wife, 
on  the  contrary,  although  young,  beautiful,  wise,  and  witty,  and  living  amid  the  seductions  of 
a  court  where  virtue  was  voted  "  une  impertinence"  preserved  her  reputation  safe,  even  from 
slander.  De  Grammont  died  at  Paris  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  ;  his  estimable  lady 
did  not  long  survive  him.  She  left  two  daughters  ;  the  eldest  married  Henry  Lord  Stafford, 
and  inherited,  it  is  said,  her  mother's  beauty  and  her  father's  vivacity  and  wit.  The 
youngest  died  abbess  of  a  convent  in  Lorraine. 
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SOLDIERS  GAMBLING. 


SALVATOR  ROSA. 


THIS  distinguished  painter  was  born  at  Naples  in  the  year  1614.  He  appears  to  have 
exercised  his  art  very  early,  as  it  is  on  record  that  he  sold  his  own  drawings  in  the  streets 
for  his  maintenance,  during  his  residence  with  a  relative,  Francesco  Francanzano,  a  painter, 
who  brought  him  up  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  one  of  the  productions  of  the  young 
artist  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranco,  he  sought  out  Salvator,  and  took  him  to 
reside  at  his  house,  entering  him  at  the  same  time  at  the  Academy  of  Rib  era,  or  Spag- 
noletto,  as  he  was  most  commonly  called — the  eccentric  Spanish  painter,  whose  pencil 
revelled  in  the  delineation  of  horrors.  Perhaps  we  may  trace  some  of  the  wildness  of  the 
style  of  Salvator  to  that  of  his  early  master — the  pupil  of  the  powerful  Caravaggio. 

Salvator  has  indeed  himself  been  termed  the  descendant  of  Caravaggio,  as  in  large  histo- 
rical pieces  he  delighted  in  the  gloomy  style  which  predominated  in  that  great  master's 
works.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Salvator  accompanied  Lanfranco  to  Rome.  He  was  now 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Brancacci.  After  a  four  years' 
residence  in  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and  a  sojourn  of  some  time  with  the  cardinal,  at  Viterbo,  he 
returned  to  Naples ;  but  unable  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  the  mighty  Italian  capital, 
he  soon  quitted  his  native  place  to  return  to  it. 

During  this  second  visit  to  Rome  he  became  known  to  Prince  Giovanni  Carlo  de  Medici, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Florence,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  dedicating  his  time 
almost  equally  to  poetry,  painting,  and  music ;  indeed  his  genius  was  peculiarly  versatile  :  we 
find  him  described  by  some  as  an  "elegant  and  witty  satirist  ;"*  by  others  as  a  "  celebrated 

•  A  characteristic  anecdote  of  him  has  been  preserved,  and  is  thus  recorded : — "  The  painters  of  Rome,"  it  is  said, 
"  having  refused  him  admittance  into  the  Academy,  he,  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Luke,  contrived  to  place  a 
caricature  of  his  own  in  the  church  where  the  paintings  were  exhibited.  However,  he  concealed,  his  manner, 
and  afterwards  said  that  it  was  done  by  a  surgeon  to  whom  the  painters  had  acted  very  ill,  in  refusing  a  place  in 
their  Academy,  though  they  stood  in  great  need  of  one,  to  set  the  limbs  which  they  daily  dislocated  or  dis- 
torted." 
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poet."     We  are  also  told  of  his  composing  plays,  and  taking  a  part  in  the  representation  of 
them.* 

His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high  order  ;  so  that  his  house  at  Florence  became 
a  little  academy  of  arts.  Here  he  was  much  distinguished  by  the  Grand  Duke,  for  whom 
he  painted  many  pictures,  and  by  whom  he  was  nobly  rewarded. 

It  was  in  Florence  that  Salvator  published  his  Satires — the  production  of  which  appears  to 
have,  at  times,  interrupted  the  graver  business  of  his  life.  Snatches  of  song  and  poetry 
were  interspersed  with  these  compositions ;  but  although  much  of  a  humourist,  Salvator 
rarely  failed  to  point  a  moral,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting ;  and  in  his  manner  of  living  he 
assumed  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  Lanzi  calls  him  "  an  elegant  and  witty  satirist ; " 
and  there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Chigi  Gallery  at  Rome,  which  represents  a  poet  seated 
in  a  gloomy  forest  (the  features  being  those  of  Salvator)  ;  before  him  stands  a  satyr,  in 
allusion  to  the  style  of  poetry  in  which  he  indulged.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the  painter 
raised  the  prices  of  his  pictures  to  an  exorbitant  height.  His  independence  of  spirit  is 
strongly  evidenced  by  the  following  anecdote,  that  has  been  recorded  of  him  on  good 
authority.  "  A  person  of  vast  wealth  had  been  treating  with  him  for  a  large  landscape,  and 
every  time  he  came  Salvator  raised  the  price  one  hundred  crowns.  The  gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  surprise ;  but  Salvator  told  him,  that  with  all  his  riches  he  could  not  purchase 
it.  So  saying  he  destroyed  the  picture  before  his  face." 

About  this  period,  Salvator  seems  to  have  affected  to  despise  landscape  painting 
by  which  he  had  achieved  fame ;  he  became  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  higher  art ;  to  execute 
works  in  history,  which  he  did  for  some  of  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  works  produced  are 
of  high  merit ;  but  the  world  continues  its  appreciation  of  his  works  in  landscape.-}- 

A  roving  disposition,  in  which  the  painter  indulged,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  natural  romance 
of  his  character,  had  led  him  among  the  savage  scenes  he  afterwards  loved  to  depict.  It  is 
said  that  part  of  his  early  life  was  spent  among  a  troop  of  banditti ;  that,  consequently,  the 
robbers  he  is  so  fond  of  introducing  into  his  compositions  are  actual  portraits ;  and  the  rocky 
and  desolate  scenes  he  has  made  familiar  in  his  pictures,  real  transcripts  of  the  strongholds  and 
fastnesses  held  by  these  singular  associates.  His  subsequent  cultivation  of  mind  and  elevated 
genius,  however,  prevented  the  stern  topics  of  his  pencil  from  degenerating  into  coarseness  or 
barbarism.  His  subjects  appear  to  have  been  selected  at  random,  and  not  always  from  the 
most  agreeable  scenes.  To  borrow  an  expression  of  Dante,  "  the  deep  horror  of  the  woods" 

*  In  1770,  some  of  his  manuscript  musical  compositions  were  purchased  at  Rome  of  his  great  grand-daughter. 

f  In  an  old  French  work  entitled  "  Entretien  sur  les  Vies  des  Peintres,"  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject: "Salvator  Rosa's  real  genius  consisted  in  depicting  battles  ;  he  also  succeeded  in  executing  harbours  and  land- 
scapes ;  but  there  was  always  something  bizarre  and  strange  about  them,  and  he  was  not  equally  happy  in  great 
subjects,  as  may  be  proved  by  some  of  his  works  in  the  King's  cabinet  at  the  Mazarin  Palace."  His  forte  certainly 
appears  to  lie  in  landscapes,  battles,  and  seaports  with  figures. 
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delighted  him — rocks,  chasms,  caverns,  and  deserts,  rendered  terrific  by  the  broken  and 
distorted  members  of  riven  trees — scattered  by  the  storm,  or  torn  up  by  the  roots — are  inci- 
dents in  nature  upon  which  his  eye  appears  to  have  absolutely  banqueted.  This  peculiar 
style  has  made  the  great  painter  known  to  the  world  as  "  The  savage  Salvator" — a  title  that, 
whatever  reference  it  may  have  to  his  works,  had  none  to  his  disposition. 

There  is  a  reality  about  his  scenes  of  desolation,  his  gloomy  forests,  his  rocky  shores,  his 
lonely  dells  leading  to  caverns  of  banditti,  his  Alpine  bridges,  and  fearful  passes,  that  forces 
upon  us  a  belief  in  the  romantic  tales  of  his  early  life.  The  small  figures  he  introduces  into 
this  class  of  landscape  are  so  many  proofs  that  living,  breathing  nature  furnished  his 
models. 

Many  of  his  paintings  in  his  more  fanciful  style — pictures  of  witchcraft  and  diablerie,  in 
which  he  permitted  his  imagination  full  licence — are  far  from  being  carefully  executed  ;  but 
they  are  bold,  spirited,  harmonious  in  colouring,  and  touched  off  with  a  magic  ease  that  suits 
well  with  the  nature  of  his  subjects  ;  and  all  may  be  said  to  bear  that  strong  characteristic 
of  a  master's  hand, 

Sibl  quivis 
Speret  idem. — 

There  exist,  however,  several  works  on  a  grand  scale,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  incom- 
petent to  the  execution  of  pictures — such  as  have  made  the  fame  of  the  great  Italian 
masters.  Take,  for  examples,  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Cataline,"  in  the-  gallery  at  Florence, 
and,  according  to  Lanzi,  certain  altar-pieces,  "  well  conceived  and  of  powerful  effect,"  of  which 
he  enumerates  three  ;  "  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Saints,"  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  de' 
Florentini,  at  Rome  ;  the  "  Purgatory,"  in  that  of  St.  Gio  delle  Case  Rotte,  at  Milan,  and  in 
the  church  del  Suffragio,  at  Matelica.* 

In  England  there  are  several  of  the  finest  works  of  this  great  master ;  and  in  this  country 
they  have  been  always  highly  appreciated — bringing  large  prices  whenever  they  have  been 
brought  to  public  auction,  and  where  their  authenticity  admitted  of  no  question.  Mr.  Pil- 
kington  states,  that "  at  Sir  Mark  Sykes'  sale,  one  of  his  pieces,  though  not  the  best,  brought 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  guineas." 

The  painting  of  "  Soldiers  Gambling,"  which  we  have  engraved  from  the  Dulwich  Gallery, 
although  not  a  landscape,  is  in  the  style  in  which  he  is  admitted  to  excel.  It  consists  of  a 

*  "  In  design,  and  generally  in  composition,"  writes  an  old  English  author,  "  Salvator  is  very  great.  His 
figures,  which  he  drew  in  excellent  taste,  are  graceful  and  nobly  expressive,  beautifully  grouped  and  varied  into  the 
most  agreeable  attitudes.  With  regard  indeed  to  the  legs  of  his  figures,  it  must  be  allowed  he  is  a  mannerist. 
They  are  well  drawn,  but  all  cast  in  one  mould.  There  is  a  stiffness  too  in  tlie  backs  of  the  extended  hands ;  the 
palms  are  beautiful Salvator  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  learning ;  both  of  which  he  found  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  in  his  works.  His  style  is  grand;  every  object  he  introduces  is  of  the  heroic  kind;  and  his 
subjects  in  general  show  an  intimacy  with  ancient  history  and  mythology." 
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group  of  four  figures — of  a  larger  size  than  those  usually  found  in  his  works  :  they  are  drawn 
with  exceeding  accuracy ;  and  the  composition  is  admirable.  It  is,  however,  valued  chiefly 
for  the  expression  and  character  given  to  the  "Gamblers  ;"  rather  that  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion as  to  the  issue  of  a  game  than  of  eager  and  fierce  rivalry ;  while  the  half-armed  soldiers 
are  looking  on,  as  if  the  stake  was  not  one  upon  which  a  weighty  interest  depended.  The 
aim  of  the  artist  was  not  so  much  to  picture  human  passion,  as  a  scene  of  ordinary  and 
every-day  occurrence.  It  is  an  accurate  study  from  nature  and  truth. 

After  a  long  residence  at  Rome  the  artist  was  attacked  by  dropsy,  and  expired  in 
that  city  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  in  1673.  During  his  last  illness  he  married  his 
mistress,  by  whom  he  had  had  a  large  family.  His  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Church  Degli  Angeli,  at  Rome,  where  his  portrait  and  a  laudatory  epitaph  may  be  seen. 

Salvator,  although  by  birth  a  Neapolitan,  is  classed  by  Lanzi  among  the  Roman  school. 
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THE  SPANISH  FLOWER-GIRL 


MURILLO. 


THIS  noble  and  beautiful  picture — a  chef  <T ceuvre  of  the  great  Spanish  painter,  and  the  most 
valued  gem  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery — was  painted  in  the  best  time  of  the  master.  .It  is  the, 
simple  portrait  of  a  village  girl,  true  to  nature,  and  entirely  unexaggerated ;  hence  its  influ- 
ence over  the  uninformed  mind,  as  well  as  over  that  of  the  connoisseur.  It  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  with  all  classes.  "  The  Flower-Girl,"  a  single  figure,  life  size,  is  seated  on  a  bench, 
holding  in  her  scarf  the  flowers  she  is  apparently  submitting  to  a  purchaser.  Her  head- 
dress is  a  white  turban,  loosely  folded,  which  a  full-blown  rose  decorates.  The  countenance 
is  full  of  expression- — an  expression  of  heart-gaiety,  in  keeping  with  the  character.  As  a 
work  of  art,  it  is  classed  among  the  most  estimable  productions  of  the  several  schools  ;  it  is 
the  one  quoted  when  the  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  happier  style  of  the  "  mighty  master", 
of  the  school  of  Spain.  He  has  painted  many  more  elaborate  pictures ;  but  none  more 
entirely  satisfactory  than  this.* 

This  famous  and  almost  invaluable  picture  was  "  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Randon  de 
Boissey,"  whence  it  was  sold  for  nine  hundred  louis  d'or  to  M.  de  Calonne,  at  whose  sale,  iw 
1795,  it  was  purchased  for  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  by  M.  Desenfans  ;  by  him  it  was 
bequeathed  to  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  by  him  to  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

Some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Gallery  was  formed,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the* 
reader.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois — an  artist  of  mediocre  reputation,  who, 
although  descended  from  a  Swiss  family,  was  born  in  London  in  1756.  In  early  life  -he 

*  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Painters.  By  A.  O'Neil."'  "  His  Andu, 
lusian  Flower-Girl,.pften  and  variously  repeated,  is  of  the  most  captivating  description  of  picture — whether  consit 
dering  the  natural,  though  elegant  disposition  of  the  figure,  the  perfect  ease  of  the  attitude,  the.  gracefulness  of  the 
peasant-girl,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  flowers  she  offers,  together  with  the  natural-  happy  expression  of  the  eye  and 
features,  and,  finally,  by  a  colour  which  to  say  is  Murillo's,  is  to  say  enough." 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  all  writers  on  this  subject,  and  all  critics  of  the  picture,  that  it  was  originally  painted  on 
a  smaller  sized  canvass,  to  which  pieces  were  subsequently  added. 
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became  acquainted  with  a  Frenchman,  M.  Noel  Desenfans,  who  about  1770  settled  in 
London  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  became  a  merchant,  and  subsequently  a  picture  dealer. 
For  several  years  he  had  acted  as  consul  in  England  for  the  King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  II., 
and  having  some  knowledge  of  art,  that  unhappy  sovereign  had  employed  him  in  purchasing 
rare  pictures — which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  found  their  way  into  "  the 
market,"  from  the  collections  of  the  French  noblese,  whose  necessities  compelled  them  to 
convert  all  available  property  into  money.  The  high  purpose  of  Stanislaus — a  purpose 
arrested  by  the  partition  of  Poland — was  to  form  an  academy  at  Warsaw,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  examples  of  the  several  European  schools,  in  order  to  guide  and  advance  the  studies  of  the 
youth  of  his  country.  With  this  view  M.  Desenfans  made  several  purchases,  judiciously  and 
by  no  means  extravagantly,  for  the  state  of  the  times  was  favourable  to  those  who  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  acquisitions  which  others  were  forced  to  relinquish.  His  proceedings 
were  stayed  by  the  death  of  the  dethroned  monarch  in  1 798  ;  attempts  to  induce  the  czar, 
"  as  next  possessor  of  the  Polish  estates,"  to  complete  the  purpose,  or  at  least  to  pay  the 
expences  that  had  been  incurred,  were  made  in  vain,  and  the  collection  was  advertised  for 
public  sale  in  1801.* 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pictures  a  few  of  the  best  were  sold.  M.  Desenfans 
retained  possession  of  the  remainder,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  them  to  his  friend  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois,  then  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  landscape  painter  of  no  great 
pretensions,  and  whose  title  was  derived  from  a  Polish  order,  "  the  Order  of  Merit,"  which, 
however,  he  had  received  permission  to  bear,  by  favour  of  George  III.  With  the  pictures  he 
received  a  house,  (the  last  house  at  the  upper  end  of  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,)  and 
of  this  house  he  desired  to  purchase  the  fee-simple,  in  order  to  endow  it  as  "  a  perpetual  repo- 
sitory, open  to  the  public  as  an  exhibition,  and  to  students  as  a  school  of  art." 

*  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  the  introduction  to  her  very  valuable  "  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries  of  Art  in  and  near 
London,"  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  sale  was  a  failure.  "  M.  Desenfans  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  raisonnc  of  his  collection,  in  order  to  excite  public  attention  ;  but  in  this  catalogue  he  committed 
some  unseasonable  inadvertencies — not  to  say  impertinences.  For  he  affirmed  that  '  the  professors  of  the  art  of 
painting  were  subject  to  mutual  jealousy.'  He  insinuated  that,  if  painters  wanted  employ,  '  it  was  not  very  sur- 
prising when  men  of  talent  had  the  weakness  to  depreciate  each  other.'  He  presumed  to  lament  that  '  there  did 
not  reign  among  painters  that  noble  emulation  which  prevails  in  other  liberal  professions,  particularly  in  the  army, 
where  officers  and  soldiers  were  always  praising  and  mutually  encouraging  each  other  by  reciprocal  example.'  '  All 
which,'  as  Hamlet  says,  '  though  one  may  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it 
thus  set  down.'  A  shower  of  abuse,  in  newspapers  and  anonymous  letters,  was  the  consequence  of  this  want  of 
honesty,  or  of  prudence.  Desenfans,  in  self-defence,  quoted  Johnson,  who  says,  '  It  was  once  ingenuously  confessed 
to  me  by  a  painter,  that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another.  This  declaration  is  so  far  justified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and  constant  friendship  between  men  whom  their  studies  have  made 
competitors,  and  whom  every  favourer  and  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting  against  each  other.'  But  this  apt 
quotation  did  not  mend  the  matter ;  even  the  more  respectable  painters  winced  and  took  umbrage.  The  sale 
was  seriously  hurt,  if  it  took  place  at  all." 
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Unhappily  a  difficulty  was  created  by  the  landlord,  which  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  this  truly  patriotic  purpose.  There  was  then  no  national  gallery ;  serious  objections  ex- 
isted against  the  British  Museum,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pictures  were,  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis,  transferred  to  Dulwich  College,  on  the  condition  that  the  collection  should  be 
open  to  the  public.*  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  also  bequeathed  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair 
a  building  for  their  reception,  and  two  thousand  pounds  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their 
proper  care.  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1811:  and  in  1812  "  the  Dul- 
wich Gallery"  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane. 

The  pictures  bequeathed  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
works.  The  collection  has  been  augmented  by  presents  from  William  Linley,  Esq.,  Captain 
Moody,  and  Sir  William  Beechy;  these,  however,  amount  in  number  only  to  seven  portraits  ; 
so  that  the  Gallery  must  be  considered  and  described  as  in  reality  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois — a  munificent  gift  to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  It  will  always  be  subject  of 
regret  that  the  pictures  were  not  deposited  in  some  place  more  accessible  to  students ;  a 
visit  to  them  necessarily  demands  the  sacrifice  of  a  day,  and  to  make  copies  is  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  Dulwich  from  the  metropolis. 

The  founder  is  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  building  he  so  enriched  ;  and  there  also  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  friend  Desenfans,  and  his  wife.  Honoured  be  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  so  vast  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  is  due  from  all  who  love  Art,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  mighty  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  virtue. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  collection  at  Dulwich,  although  excellent  and 
interesting,  cannot  be  described  as  "  first-rate,"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  contains 
many  inferior  works,  and  some  miserable  copies.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  Dutch  school 
—the  examples  of  Teniers,  Berghem,  and  Wouvermans  are  of  high  character ;  the  Cuyps 
(of  which  there  are  nineteen  genuine)  are  of  unquestionable  merit ;  and  the  Murillos — "  the 
real  boast  of  the  Gallery"— can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  surpassed.  "There  is  enough  here, 
surely" — we  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  Mrs.  Jameson — "  to  arrest  the  charmed  atten- 
tion of  the  most  fastidious  amateur ;— to  reward  richly  those  who  are  tempted  hither,  to  forget 
for  a  while  the  common-places  of  this  working-day  world.  Over  the  city  we  have  left  broods 
a  perpetual  canopy  of  smoke  and  fog,  and  cares  heavier  and  darker  than  either, — '  a  fierce  con- 
federate storm  of  vulgar  passions  mutually  inflamed.'  But  the  din  lessens,  the  day  brightens, 
and  the  burthen  lightens  at  every  step  we  remove  from  it ;  in  a  short  hour  we  are  landed  in 
an  Elysian  world  of  shadows,  where  the  heavenly  beauty  of  Guido's  Saint  Sebastian,  the 

*  The  will  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  expressly  provides  that  "  the  pictures  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  upon  such  terras,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  at  such  time  or  times  in  the  year,  day  or  days  in 
the  week,  as  the  trustees  may  think  proper."  Although  the  collection  has  always  been  free,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  National  property,  and  the  trustees  may,  if  they  please,  demand  payment  for  admission.  The  intention  of  the 
testator  is,  however,  obvious,  and  that  has  been  acted  up  to. 
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wondrous  Jacob's  Dream  of  Rembrandt,  the  airy  freshness  of  Cuyp,  the  gay  Flower-Girl  and 
laughing  Boys  of  Murillo,  and  other  fair  creatures  of  Art,  have  been  spread  out  like  a  banquet 
for  our  solace  and  delight." 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  add,  that  all  proper  and  necessary  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
pictures  from  injury,  and  to  keep  away,  as  long  as  possible,  the  danger  of  decay. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  make  this  remark,  because  a  rumour  has  been  circulated  that  the 
collection  was  sustaining  harm — the  consequence  of  neglect.  We  have  very  recently  ex- 
amined it  minutely:  several  of  the  pictures  bear  tokens  of  the  attacks  of  time ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  whole  which  does  not  supply  evidence  that  an 
intelligent  mind,  an  experienced  judgment,  and  a  careful  hand,  have  been  long  and  assiduously 
exerted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  to  repair  the  inroads  he  has  made.  The 
present  keeper  is  S.  Denning,  Esq. — himself  an  artist  of  high  ability,  who  has  been,  and  is 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  treasures  committed  to  his  charge.  Under  his  care  the 
collection  is  safe ;  his  skill  and  judgment  are  known  and  appreciated ;  and  of  his  zeal  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  security  of  the  pictures  is,  however,  additionally  guaranteed — the 
president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  bound  to  visit  it  once  a  year,  and  report 
upon  its  state. 
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OLDEN  HOSPITALITY. 


HERBERT,  A.R.A. 


THE  genius  of  Mr.  HERBERT  has  already  obtained  for  him  distinguished  rank  as  an  historical 
painter.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Hayter ;  his  works  were  first  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gallery  of  the  British  Institution,  where  they  attracted  immediate  notice.  His 
passage  to  reputation  was  sufficiently  rapid,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  suffrages  of  the 
connoisseurs.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1841 — having  that 
year  exhibited  a  painting  of  very  high  character,  "  Pirates  of  Istria  bearing  off  the  Brides  of, 
Venice  from  the  Cathedral  of  Olivolo."  Several  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert  have  been 
engraved;  and  in  1840  he  executed  a  series  of  drawings  for  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  which  were 
published  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "Legends  of  Venice."  The  Sea-Queen  has  indeed 
supplied  frequent  suggestions  to  this  Painter — several  of  his  pictures  commemorating  subjects 
chosen  from  Venetian  history. 

The  picture  engraved  in  this  work  is  of  a  character  essentially  English,  although  the 
circumstance  it  records  is  peculiar  to  "  England  in  the  olden  time."  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1 840  ;  and  was  one  of  its  leading  attractions.  The  title  there  given  to  it  was 
"  The  Monastery  in  the  Fourteenth  Century;  Boar  Hunters  Refreshed  at  the  Gateway  of  St. 
Augustine,  Canterbury."  The  monastery  was  formerly  famous  for  its  immense  wealth  ;  and 
its  doors  were  ever  open  to  the  wayfarer.  It  was  founded  A.  D.  605 ;  its  privileges  were 
equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  any  other  in  England — the  abbot  having  allowance  of  a 
coinage,  or  mint,  by  the  grant  of  King  Athelstan,  and  a  place  in  the  General  Council  at  Rome, 
by  Pope  Leo.  St.  Augustine  dedicated  his  monastery  to  the  saints,  Peter  and  Paul ;  but  his 
successors,  upon  his  canonization,  made  him  the  natron  saint.  The  gateway  was  built  by 
Abbot  Fyndon,  between  the  years  1297  and  1 309.  It  consists  of  a  centre  flanked  by  octagonal 
towers,  rising  considerably  above  the  roof,  and  it  is  altogether  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  cha- 
racter, second  to  few  in  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Herbert  has  chosen,  as  the  subject  of  his  picture,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
honourable  of  monastic  customs.  In  all  monasteries — the  extent  being  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth — it  was  usual  to  receive  guests  at  the  table  of  the  abbot,  which  was  supplied  for  that 
purpose — "  not  to  be  sumptuous  or  full  of  delicate  and  forayne  dishes,  but  honestlye  furnished 
with  comon  meate,  at  which  table  the  said  abbot,  or  some  senior  in  his  stede,  shall  sit  to 
receive  his  guests."  The  office  of  almoner  was  to  overlook  the  hospitality  and  charity  of  the 
house,  to  take  care  that  a  servant  constantly  and  properly  guarded  the  gates,  and  honourably 
admitted  all  visitors.  Strangers  of  rank  were  especially  provided  for.  The  hosteler  intro- 
duced them  to  the  refectioner,  who  assigned  them  their  places  at  table  according  to  their  rank  : 
beds  were  also  provided,  and  travellers  "  of  mark"  used  the  monastery  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
we  now  use  inns  in  travelling.  Wine  (generally  two  hogsheads)  was,  in  large  establish- 
ments, kept  entirely  for  their  use,  and  provender  for  their  horses  ;  four  yeomen  were  commis- 
sioned to  attend  them,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  accommodation  of 
guests  of  any  rank.  The  chamberlain,  on  Holy  Thursday,  with  the  assistance  of  the  almoner 
and  porter,  introduced  the  poor ;  the  necessitous  parents  of  the  monks  first,  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  peculiar  claims,  and  afterwards  clerks  and  pilgrims,  bestowing  on  each  of  them 
threepence.  The  poor  congregated  also  about  the  kitchen,  which  had  a  hatched  door  with  iron 
spikes,  placed  to  keep  them  from  entering,  and  through  which  to  administer  alms  ;  the  servant 
of  the  almoner  attending.  At  St.  Albans,  so  enlarged  was  the  hospitality,  that  fifty-three  farms 
were  devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  kitchen,  every  one  of  which  was  valued  at  forty-six  shillings 
per  annum. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Cross,  near  Winchester,  was  founded  in  1 1 32,  by  Bishop  Henry  de 
Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  who  endowed  it  for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of  a  master, 
steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen  clerks,  seven  choristers,  and  thirteen  poor  brethren,  and  for 
the  daily  entertainment  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  indigent  persons  of  the  city,  who  dined 
together  in  common  hall,  called  still  "  the  hundred  menne's  hall."  Bishop  Wykeham,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  finding  the  funds  misapplied,  succeeded,  after  much 
tedious  litigation,  in  fixing  it  on  a  secure  basis.  He  increased  the  number  of  poor  men  to 
thirty-five,  appointed  three  sisters  to  attend  on  them  when  ill,  and  much  increased  the  build- 
ing. At  the  suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  valued  at  £184  4*.  Id.,  and  was  exempted 
from  dissolution.  It  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  Puritans,  although  in  common  with 
others  it  underwent  much  danger.  It  consists  at  present  of  a  master,  a  chaplain,  a  senator, 
and  thirteen  brethren,  who  wear  long  blue  gowns  with  a  cross  embroidered  on  the  shoulder. 
Every  traveller  or  beggar  may  demand  refreshment  at  its  gate  as  of  yore,  and  in  no  case  is 
he  refused.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  ancient  and  monastic  custom  should  have 
been  so  long  preserved  intact,  until  these  times,  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now  exercised 
in  England.  We  have  ourselves  received  this  refreshment — a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  ale. — as  a  traveller,  at  the  gate  ! 
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THE  style  of  art,  of  which  the  accompanying  Engraving  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  has,  at 
all  times,  found  favour  with  the  British  public.  It  blends  the  ideal  with  the  real ;  and  gives 
to  actual  portraiture  the  aids  of  fancy  and  invention.  Mr.  MIDDLETON,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  charming  addition  to  our  work,  holds  a  prominent  rank .  among  British 
artists ;  and,  although  eminent  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  has  obtained  no  inconsiderable  repu- 
tation by  producing  subjects  of  a  more  imaginative  character  :  the  various  exhibitions  of  the 
metropolis,  for  several  years  past,  have  contained  his  contributions  ;  and  his  latest  picture, 
"  Effie  Deans  in  Prison,"  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1843,  was  honourable  to  his 
genius.  It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work,  to  give  biographical 
memoirs  of  living  painters  ;  we  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  space  appropriated 
to  the  print,  by  some  remarks  on  British  Art — that  particular  department  of  it,  rather,  to 
which  belongs  the  example  more  immediately  referred  to. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  England  abundant  patronage  has  been  obtained  by  artists 
who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  portraiture  ;  while  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  have  met 
with  cold  neglect ;  professors  of  historical  painting  having,  for  the  most  part,  lived  in  compa- 
rative penury — some  of  them  dying  in  absolute  want.  The  energies  of  the  existing  age  seem 
to  be  directed  into  a  healthier  channel ;  accidental  circumstances  have  recently  given 
an  impetus  to  "  high  art ; "  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  historian  of  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  to  record  its  perfect  triumph.  Nevertheless,  as  long 
as  the  social  habits  of  the  British  people  endure,  and  they  continue  to  cherish  the 
home  affections  which  originate  and  sustain  national  virtue,  the  portrait-painter  will  be 
secure  of  ample  employment.  But  that  artist  has  been  most  successful  who,  not  con- 
tent with  making  a  mere  copy  of  the  "  human  face  divine,"  has  borrowed  some  thoughts  from 
the  nobler  purpose  of  the  art,  and  blended  with  actual  character  something  of  the  interest 
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derivable  from  invention.  At  all  times  this  system — of  departure  from  fact  without  impairing 
the  value  of  truth — has  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  English  school.  The  earlier  masters 
accepted  hints  from  very  opposite  sources — the  mythology  at  one  time  and  pastoral  life  at 
another,  supplied  suggestions  by  which  they  avoided  the  monotony  incident  to  a  succession 
of  sitters,  all  similarly  clad.  The  introduction  of  a  better  taste  led  to  the  production  of 
variety,  by  giving  action  to  the  figure  painted.  Of  late  years,  the  class  of  art  known  as  the 
"  Fancy-portrait,"  has  attained  a  very  extensive  popularity ;  it  formed  the  great  staple  of 
"  the  Annuals,"  in  the  zenith  of  their  "  fame ; "  and  indeed  continues  exclusively  to  distin- 
guish one  of  the  few  remaining  members  of  a  once  numerous  family. 

It  is,  we  confess,  a  style  that  we  should  lament  to  see  rejected ;  for  it  is  understood  by  all 
classes ;  it  touches  the  sympathetic  cord  to  which  all  hearts  respond — as  the  most  agreeable 
mode  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  "  familiar  faces ;"  and  is  indeed  the  pleasantest  reading 
of  this  impressive  passage, — 

''  The  art  that  can  immortalize — 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claims 
To  quench  it." 

"  The  Siren,"  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Middleton,  is  a  damsel  brilliant  with  youth,  health,  and 
beauty :  her  dress  is  sufficiently  enriched  to  betoken  that  her  "  state"  is  not  lowly,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  one  so  gifted  with  natural  graces  could  have  been  long  "  in 
populous  city  pent."  There  are,  in  the  picture,  less  questionable  proofs  than  the  vine-leaves 
which  hang  about  the  balcony,  to  indicate  that  her  young  life  has  been  only  a  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  the  luxuries  of  Nature. 
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THE  APOTHEOSIS. 

(PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRINCES  ALFRED  AND  OCTAVIUS.) 
BENJAMIN  WEST,  P.R.A. 


THE  great  historical  painter  of  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  American 
Quaker,  BENJAMIN  WEST  ;  but  "  high  art"  in  England  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  in  the 
several  other  states  of  Europe,  where  it  had  flourished  for  ages,  it  had  degenerated  into  the 
imbecility  of  age.  That  art  must  have  been  miserable  indeed,  of  which  the  two  most 
triumphant  and  prosperous  professors  were  West  and  David.  The  works  of  both  have, 
however,  found  their  proper  level  in  England  and  in  France  ;  and,  although  the  influence  of 
national  prejudice  is  not  required  to  admit  the  greater  excellence  of  West,  as  more 
thoroughly  based  on  Nature,  the  age  has  little  to  regret  at  finding  the  tide  of  popularity 
running  in  another — and  far  healthier — channel.  The  cold  formalities  of  the  artist,  which 
the  court  taste  recognized  and  accepted  as  historical  art,  and  "  delighted  to  honour,"  would 
now  scarcely  satisfy  the  decorator  of  a  bazaar.  But  in  judging  the  reputation  of  the  Painter 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  time  ;  we  must  at  least  accord  to  him 
the  merit  of  bursting  the  bonds  which  old  custom  had  twined  around  the  Arts — and  daring 
to  be  accurate,  natural,  and  true.* 

*  The  resolution  of  West — upon  which  lie  acted  in  his  picture  of  the  "  Death  of  Wolfe"— to  avoid  the  absurd 
anachronisms  his  predecessors  had  considered  inseparable  from  the  dignity  of  historical  painting,  produced  a  new 
era  in  British  art.  Instead  of  painting  the  dying  hero  of  Quebec  and  British  grenadiers,  as  "  naked  Picts,"  or 
Roman  gladiators,  he  resolved  to  give  them  forms  more  consistent  with  reality;  and  although  "  lovers  of  old  art, 
the  manufacturers  of  compositions  called  by  courtesy  classical,  complained  of  the  barbarism  of  boots  and  button- 
makers,  and  blunderbusses,  and  cried  out  for  rude  warriors  with  bows,  bucklers,  and  battering-rams,"  the  multitude 
perceived  the  value  of  the  change,  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  confirmed  the  policy  of  "  the  new 
principle."  As  this  circumstance  was  pregnant  with  immense  benefit  to  after  art  in  Great  Britain,  we  give  from 
Gait's  Life  of  the  President,  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  West  himself. 

"  When  it  was  understood,"  said  the  artist,  "  that  I  intended  to  paint  the  characters  as  they  had  actually  appeared 
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Benjamin  West  was  born  at  Springfield,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1738. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  his  birth  was  accompanied  by  some  strange  portents, 
which,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  predoomed  him  to  become  "  a  wonderful  man  ; " 
and  certainly  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome  difficulties  has  never  received  a  more  remark- 
able illustration.  Born  among  a  people  opposed  on  principle  to  the  imitative  arts,  in  a 
country  where  civilization  had  made  little  progress,  where  not  only  he  had  no  teacher,  and 
no  materials,  but  where  paintings  and  engravings  were  unheard-of  luxuries,  it  is  marvellous 
that  his  natural  abilities  should  have  been  directed  into  a  channel  from  which  it  would  have 
seemed  most  unreasonable  to  expect  either  advantage  or  honour.  It  was  his  destiny  to 
be  a  painter  ; — the  Quaker-boy  made  his  first  pencil  from  the  hair  of  his  mother's  cat ;  his 
first  colours  were  the  ochres  with  which  the  native  Indians  stained  their  weapons — and  he 
used  them  both  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  picture.  Ability  and  energy  seldom  exist  long 
without  receiving  aid  from  circumstances.  He  was  yet  in  his  "  bib  and  tucker,"  when  a 
considerate  relative  presented  to  the  child  a  box  of  paints,  with  pencils,  prepared  canvas, 
and  a  few  engravings.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-postponed 
hope,  which  recompensed  in  a  moment  the  labours  of  a  whole  life,  may  imagine  the  ecstacy 
of  the  boy-artist.  During  several  days  he  worked  in  his  attic  bed-room  ;  secretly  and  inces- 
santly he  wrought.  The  schoolmaster  came  at  length  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  his 
scholar ;  the  mother  crept  to  his  chamber — and  there,  according  to  his  own  account,  as 
given  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  to  Mr.  Gait,  she  found  a  picture,  which  the  child  had 
painted.  This  very  picture  Mr.  Gait  saw  side  by  side  with  the  great  work  of  his  age — 
"  Christ  Rejected," — and  in  reference  to  it,  heard  the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Great  Britain  declare,  "  there  were  inventive  touches  of  art  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay, 
which,  with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge  and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to  surpass." 

on  the  scene,  the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on  Reynolds,  and  asked  his  opinion ;  they  both  came  to  my  house  to 
dissuade  me  from  running  so  great  a  risk.  Reynolds  began  a  very  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation  on  the  state  of 
the  public  taste  in  this  country,  and  the  danger  which  every  innovation  incurred  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  con- 
cluded by  urging  me  earnestly  to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more  becoming  the  greatness  of  my  subject 
than  the  modern  garb  of  European  warriors.  I  answered,  that  the  event  to  be  commemorated  happened  in  the  year 
1758,  in  a  region  of  the  world  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  a  period  of  time  when  no  \varriorswho 
wore  such  costume  existed.  The  subject  I  have  to  represent  is  a  great  battle  fought  and  won,  and  the  same  truth 
which  gives  law  to  the  historian  should  rule  the  painter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action,  I  introduce  fictions, 
how  shall  I  be  understood  by  posterity  ?  The  classic  dress  is  certainly  picturesque,  but  by  using  it  I  shall  lose  in 
sentiment  what  I  gain  in  external  grace.  I  want  to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  people,  and  to  do  this  I  must 
abide  by  truth.  They  went  away  then,  and  returned  again  when  I  had  the  painting  finished.  Reynolds  seated 
himself  before  the  picture,  examined  it  with  deep  and  minute  attention  for  half  an  hour;  then  rising,  said  to 
Drummond,  '  West  has  conquered— he  has  treated  his  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated.  I  retract  my  objec- 
tions. I  foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in 
art.'" 
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The  years  that  intervene  between  the  child  and  the  boy  were  passed  in  picking  up  crumbs 
of  knowledge  ;  a  hungry  appetite  was  very  scantily  supplied.  We  learn  from  himself  that  a 
carpenter  gave  him  "  three  broad  and  beautiful  poplar  boards,  and  planed  them  smoothly  ; " 
these,  when  covered  with  groups,  in  ink,  chalk,  or  charcoal,  were  sold  for  a  dollar  each,  and 
materials  a  degree  less  primitive  were  purchased.  When  nearing  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
obtained  the  glory  of  "  a  sitter" — a  beautiful  lady — and  found  a  positive  patron  in  a  neigh- 
bouring gun-smith,  who  "  commissioned"  a  painting  of  the  "  Death  of  Socrates."  Thus 
actually  launched  into  life  as  "  an  artist,"  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  "  Society 
of  Friends,"  of  which  he  was,  and  ever  continued  to  be,  a  member,  a  sanction  for  his  adopting 
the  profession — permission  that  he  might  cultivate  his  talents  for  art.  The  "  Friends" 
met ;  a  solemn  inquiry  took  place  ;  they  saw  the  "  Divine  hand"  in  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
the  youth ;  and  sanctioned  and  encouraged  his  progress,  as  tending  to  accomplish  "  a  high 
purpose."*  Who  can  doubt  that  this  procedure  mightily  influenced  the  after-career  of 
Benjamin  West — making  him  always,  with  his  pencil,  the  advocate  of  religion  and  morality  ; 
and  who  will  question  that  an  opposite  course  would  have  had  the  effect  of  souring  the  boy's 
mind,  and  turning  him,  probably,  from  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  which  he  followed,— 
in  another  hemisphere,  and  amid  the  glare  of  a  court — the  simple  people  among  whom  he 
was  born  and,  so  to  say,  educated  ? 

As  with  all  artists,  the  aspirations  of  the  youth  were  directed  towards  Rome.     After  a 

*  The  ceremonial  that  ensued  is  among  the  most  primitive,  interesting,  and  touching  incidents  upon  record. 
"  One  John  Williamson"  took  the  lead.  "  To  John  West  and  Sarah  Pearson,"  lie  said,  "  a  man-child  hath  been 
born,  on  whom  God  hath  conferred  some  remarkable  gifts  of  mind ;  and  you  have  all  heard  that,  by  something 
amounting  to  inspiration,  the  youth  has  been  induced  to  study  the  art  of  painting.  It  is  true  that  our  tenets  refuse 
to  own  the  utility  of  that  art  to  mankind;  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that  we  have  considered  the  matter  too  nicely.  God 
has  bestowed  on  this  youth  a  genius  for  art — shall  we  question  His  wisdom?  Can  we  believe  that  He  gives  such 
rare  "ifts  but  for  a  wise  and  a  good  purpose?  I  sec  the  Divine  hand  in  this  :  we  shall  do  well  to  sanction  the  art 
and  encourage  this  youth."  The  boy  was  then  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  elders.  He  took  his  station  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  ;  his  father  on  the  right  hand,  his  mother  on  the  left,  while  around  him  was  gathered  the 
community  of  which  they  were  members.  The  words  of  Williamson,  on  this  peculiar  and  impressive  occasion, 
have  been  fortunately  preserved : — "  Painting,"  said  he,  "  has  been  hitherto  employed  to  embellish  life,  to  present 
voluptuous  images,  and  add  to  the  sensual  gratifications  of  man.  For  this  we  classed  it  among  vain  and  merely 
ornamental  things,  and  excluded  it  from  amongst  us.  But  this  is  not  the  principle,  but  the  misemployment  of 
painting.  In  wise  and  in  pure  hands  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  and  displays  a  loftiness  of  sentiment 
and  a  devout  dignity  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  Christians.  I  think  genius  is  given  by  God  for  some  high 
purpose.  What  the  purpose  is  let  us  not  inquire — it  will  be  manifest  in  His  own  good  time  and  way.  He  hath  in 
this  remote  wilderness  endowed  with  the  rich  gifts  of  a  superior  spirit  this  youth — who  has  now  our  consent  to  culti- 
vate his  talents  for  art.  May  it  be  demonstrated  in  his  life  and  works,  that  the  gifts  of  God  have  not  been  bestowed 
in  vain,  nor  the  motives  of  the  beneficent  inspiration,  which  induces  us  to  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  our  tenets, 
prove  barren  of  religious  or  moral  effect ! "  "  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,"  writes  Gait,  "  the  women  rose 
and  kissed  the  young  artist,  and  the  men  one  by  one  laid  their  hands  on  his  head." 
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residence  of  some  four  or  five  years  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  settled  as  a  portrait-painter,  an 
opportunity  offered  for  visiting  the  old  world.  He  had  scraped  a  few  pounds  together,  and 
eagerly  desired  to  purchase  knowledge.*  He  reached  the  imperial  city  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1 760,  being  then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  Italy  he  remained  three 
years.  His  visit  to  "  the  old  country"  was  made  without  any  design  of  permanently  settling 
here  ;  but  on  arriving  in  London  he  found  that  circumstances  were  favourable,  and  "  set  up 
his  easel"  in  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden.  England  became  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and 
excepting  a  brief  tour  to  Paris,  in  1801,  he  never  quitted  it — being  content  that  his  native 
America  should  hear  of  his  fame,  and  ascertain  by  report  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
by  which  it  had  been  predicted.  In  1765  Mr.  West  married  an  estimable  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  attached  previous  to  leaving  Philadelphia. 

His  reputation  was  established  rapidly,  and  became  suddenly  profitable.  By  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  Archbishop  of  York,  he  was  introduced  to  George  III.  The  sovereign  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the  painter,  became  personally  attached  to  him  ;  and  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  the  monarch  and  the  artist  continued  for  above  forty 
years — ending  only  with  the  mental  death  of  the  former.  The  first  picture  he  painted 
for  his  Majesty  was  "  The  Departure  of  Regulus," — now  in  the  gallery  at  Hampton 
Court. 

For  the  several  royal  palaces  the  greater  number  of  West's  works  were  executed — the 
best  of  them,  illustrating  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward,  were  for  St.  George's  Hall  in  Windsor 
Castle.  The  royal  favour  was  a  sure  passport  to  fashion,  and  fashion  to  employment ;  while 
Barry  was  living  on  a  crust,  labouring  in  solitude,  and  giving  away  immortal  works,  West 
found  the  "  business  "  of  an  historical  painter  highly  productive  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  his  genius  had  been  of  a  high  order,  he  would  have  advanced  the  Art  half  a 
century  in  England — by  rendering  it  popular.  At  length  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
profession ;  the  death  of  Reynolds  vacated  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March,  1792,  West  was  appointed  his  successor .-j- 

*  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  his  slender  finances  were  increased  by  some  veritable  "  Patrons."  A 
New  York  merchant,  named  Kelly  (an  Irishman,  no  doubt,)  was  sitting  for  his  portrait :  to  him  the  artist  spoke 
of  his  intended  journey  ;  and  of  his  hopes  of  improvement  from  the  study  of  great  originals  in  Italy.  The  merchant 
having  paid  for  the  portrait,  shook  the  young  man's  hand,  wished  him  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  his  agent  in  Philadelphia.  The  letter  was  delivered  when  all  arrangements  were  made  for  starting.  It  con- 
tained an  order  for  fifty  guineas—"  a  present  to  aid  in  his  equipment  for  Italy."  Subsequently,  while  in  Rome, 
he  was  aided  by  another  instance  of  generous  and  judicious  patronage.  Going  to  take  up  his  "  last  ten  poundi" 
from  his  banker,  he  was  met  by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  "  he  was  to  ask  for  what  sum  he  pleased,  as 
he  had  unlimited  credit  there."  This  true  munificence  was  the  work  of  two  "  American  magistrates,"— Allen  and  * 

Hamilton." 

t  That  West  was  a  vain  man,  although  his  vanity  might  have  often  assumed  the  guise  of  humility,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  On  his  election  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy — which,  by  the  way,  his  intimacy  with  the 
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With  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  change  came  over  the  condition  of  the 
painter.  From  1 769  till  1 80 1  "  he  had  uniformly  received  all  orders  for  pictures  from  his 
Majesty  in  person ;  they  had  settled  the  subject  and  price  between  them,  without  the 
intervention  of  others ;  and  in  addition  to  his  one  thousand  a  year,  paid  on  account,  he 
had  received  whatever  more,  and  it  was  not  much,  might  be  due  upon  the  pictures."  Both 
the  patronized  and  the  patron  were  now  becoming  aged  men.  The  mind  of  the  king  had 
given  way,  and  although  that  of  the  artist  had  lost  little  of  its  pristine  vigour,  the  infirmity 
of  his  generous  master  grievously  affected  the  interests  of  the  attached  and  grateful  sen-ant. 
The  paintings  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor  were,  without  the  slightest  notice,  "  suspended 
until  further  orders."  Against  this  suspension  West  vainly  protested  ;  one  other  interview 
only  occurred  between  him  and  the  king ;  soon  afterwards  his  majesty's  "  final  superannuation" 
took  place ;  West's  annual  pension  was  suddenly  stopped  ;  the  works  in  the  chapel  were  dis- 
continued, and  the  artist's  intercourse  with  the  sovereign  and  the  court  ceased  altogether  and  for 
ever.  "  He  submitted  in  silence,"  says  Mr.  Gait, "  he  neither  remonstrated  nor  complained."* 

The  painter  was  now  compelled  to  seek  another  patron  ;  and  he  appealed  from  the 
king  to  the  people.  The  result  was  such  as  for  a  time  to  make  him  a  gainer  by  the  change 
— a  gainer  both  of  fame  and  fortune.  For  his  painting  of  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  the 
British  Institution  paid  him  three  thousand  guineas  :  when  exhibited,  "  the  crush  to  see  it 
was  very  great : "  other  large  pictures  followed,  but  their  popularity  was  brief ;  the  genius 
of  West,  never  capable  of  self  sustainment,  sunk  when  deprived  of  its  royal  prop  ;  age  came 
on  apace,  and  with  age  the  troubles  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to." 

king  had  materially  contributed  to  form — his  majesty  desired  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  But 
it  became  a  question  whether,  being  a  Quaker,  he  could  receive  it.  It  was  declined  by  the  artist,  but  not,  it  would 
seem,  upon  this  ground  ;  he  "thought  he  had  earned  greater  eminence  by  his  pencil  than  knighthood  could  confer 
upon  him."  "  The  chief  value  of  titles,"  he  argued,  "  is  to  preserve  in  families  a  respect  for  those  principles  by 
which  such  distinctions  were  originally  obtained ;  but  simple  knighthood,  to  a  man  who  is  at  least  as  well  known 
as  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  from  that  honour,  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition.  But,"  he  added,  "  were  1 
possessed  of  fortune,  independent  of  my  profession,  sufficient  to  enable  my  posterity  to  maintain  the  rank,  I  think, 
that  with  my  hereditary  descent  and  the  station  I  occupy  among  artists,  a  mure  permanent  title  might  become  a 
desirable  object."  The  hint  was  not  taken  ;  the  artist  died  as  he  had  lived,  plain  Benjamin  West. 

•f  "The  story  of  his  dismissal  from  court,"  writes  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  was  spread  abroad  with  many  exaggera- 
tions, and  the  malevolence  of  enemies  which  his  success  had  created — there  are  always  such  reptiles — was  gratified 
by  the  circulation  of  papers  detailing  an  account  of  the  prices  which  the  fortunate  painter  had  received  for  his 
works  from  the  king.  The  hand  which  had  drawn  up  this  improper  document,  neglected  to  state  that  the  sum  of 
thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  was  earned  in  the  course  of  thirty-three  laborious 
years ;  and  the  public,  looking  only  to  the  sum  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  imagined  that  West  must  have 
amassed  a  fortune.  The  notion  was  dispelled  by  an  accurate  statement  of  work  done  and  money  received,  with 
day  and  date,  signed  with  the  artist's  name,  and  accompanied  by  a  formal  declaration  of  its  truth — a  needless 
addition,  for  all  who  knew  any  thing  of  West  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  men." 

M 
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His  wife,  the  true  friend  and  tender  companion  of  more  than  fifty  years,  died  in  1817; 
three  years  afterwards  the  venerable  artist  closed  a  long  and  a  well-spent  life,  laying  down 
on  the  llth  of  March,  1820,  the  burthen  he  had  borne  four-score  and  two  years,  and 
resigning  cheerfully  and  with  sure  hope  his  spirit  to  his  Maker.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  near  the  graves  of  Reynolds,  Opie,  and  Barry.  The  funeral  was  a 
public  one ;  "  the  pall  was  borne  by  noblemen,  ambassadors,  and  academicians ;  his  two 
sons  and  his  grandson  were  chief  mourners,  and  sixty  coaches  brought  up  the  splendid 
procession." 

It  has  been  rightly  said  of  West  that  he  achieved  fame  all  too  early.  He  was  never 
schooled  into  energy  by  adversity.  The  sect,  by  whose  tenets  his  early  dispositions  were 
moulded,  inculcated  that  sway  over  passion  which  forms  the  leading  characteristic — and 
the  great  evil — of  his  works.  They  were  painted  upon  approved  principles,  arranged  with 
studied  skill,  and  composed  in  accordance  with  taste  and  judgment ;  but  they  lacked  that 
fire  of  genius,  without  which  no  human  effort  can  have  a  long  life  of  fame.  If,  however,  he 
rarely  soared  beyond  correctness,  he  never  outraged  propriety ;  and  England  is  indebted  to 
him  for  elevating  the  natural  and  true,  over  the  bombastic  and  the  ridiculous,  in  historical 
art.  Basking  through  the  whole  of  his  career  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour — needing  no 
exertion  of  his  own  to  procure  distinction  and  its  usual  accompaniment,  fortune — con- 
stitutionally healthful  in  mind  and  body — it  will  scarcely  excite  wonder  to  find  that  his 
advancement  during  fifty  years  amounted  to  little  or  nothing ;  the  only  marvel,  perhaps, 
will  be  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  did  not  degenerate  more.  In  disposition  he  was 
exceedingly  amiable  ;  liberal  to  all ;  and  ever  generous  to  young  artists.  His  personal  cha- 
racter was  indeed  spotless  :  he  was  a  man  of  whom  any  country  might  have  been  proud. 
Justly  and  rightly  was  he  respected  by  the  land  of  his  adoption  ;  and  his  life  has  furnished 
no  matter  for  regret  that  he  was  one  whom  "  the  king  delighted  to  honour." 

The  picture  engraved  in  this  collection  is  one  of  the  many  painted  for  his  majesty,  King 
George  III.  ;  it  is  now  placed  with  several  others  of  a  like  character  in  the  gallery  at  Hampton 
Court.  It  contains  portraits  of  two  children  of  the  King,  who  "  died  early."  It  is  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  allegory ;  representing  the  guardian  angel  bearing  the  spirit  of  the  latest 
dead  to  heaven,  where  the  infant  princes  are  supposed  to  recognize  each  other. 
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THE  artist  who  has  produced  this  beautiful  and  interesting  landscape  is  both  the 
painter  and  engraver — a  combination  very  rare  in  England,  where,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
the  art  of  engraving  is  too  generally  permitted  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  operation. 
Mr.  TOPHAM  has  hitherto  pursued,  with  distinguished  credit  and  success,  that  branch  of 
the  profession  usually  considered  the  less  honourable  and  dignified.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  he  has  obtained  the  rank  to  which  genius,  industry,  and  perseverance 
entitle  him.  In  the  year  1840  he  first  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours ;  having  been  elected  a  member  of  that  body.  His  works 
attracted  universal  attention  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  clear  and  comprehensive  study,  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  minor  effects  which  contribute  to  the  composition  of  a 
picture,  and  for  a  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature.  Already,  indeed. 
Mr.  Topham  is  to  be  considered  as  among  the  foremost  professors  of  the  Art  to  which  he 
now  devotes  his  attention,  and  as  occupying  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  worthiest 
of  its  members. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  English  scenery  that  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  other  countries. 
This  charming  picture  partakes  more  of  the  rugged  character  of  Cornwall,  than  of  the  rich, 
verdant,  full,  garden-aspect  of  counties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London ;  yet  we 
have  seen  isolated  spots  almost  as  wild,  when  wandering  in  Surrey — the  farm-house  and  the 
mill  are  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every  upland,  but  the  bridge,  the  ruined  cottage  wall, 
and  the  brawling,  sparkling  river  are  more  rare.  We  almost  envy  the  urchin  the  refreshing 
water  he  is  conveying  in  so  natural  a  manner  to  his  lips,  and  could  enjoy  the  breeze  that 
will  meet  the  traveller  as  he  ascends  to  the  old  mill.  These  old  mills  are  highly  character- 
istic of  our  national  landscape — spreading  their  white  sails  to  the  sun,  and  wooing  the  breeze 
as  lovingly  as  the  ships  which  toil  along  our  waters ;  they  are  suggestive  too  of  much  right 
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old  English  feeling,  and  peculiarly  English  character.  They  waken  up  associations  most 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with  English  landscape.  The  healthful  happy  miller  living 
on  the  "  River  Dee,"  or  some  "  river"  equally  picturesque, — who  cared  for  nobody,  since 
nobody  cared  for  him, — a  right  jolly,  independent  fellow  !  Then  there  is  "  The  Miller  of 
Mansfield,"  and  the  Miller's  Maid,  and  the  burthen  of  the  old  song  about  the  fair  lass  who 
was  "  woo'd  and  won  by  the  miller's  son,"  and  who,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  exclaims— 

"  Who'd  be  a  king — that  care-worn  thing, 
When  a  miller  is  so  happy?" 

sure  tokens  they  are  of  prosperous  agricultural  labour  and  its  produce — of  industry  and  cheer- 
ful toil — unerring  signs  of  healthful  strength  and  national  prosperity.  We  honour  all  mills— 
of  wind  and  water.  The  steam-mill,  hissing  and  foaming,  with  its  disagreeable  sounds  and 
scents,  has  no  sympathy  of  ours ;  it  mars  our  landscapes,  and  is  at  war  with  all  things  rural ; 
but  for  the  other  two,  we  make  many  a  round,  and  walk  many  a  mile  in  the  fine  summer- 
time, to  look  at  the  one  in  its  foaming  activity,  the  huge  wheel  whirling  the  stream  into  liquid 
snow,  or,  like  a  mighty  alchymist,  converting  each  drop  of  water  into  a  diamond ;  while  the 
other  perched  aloft,  continues  its  noiseless,  endless  round — a  thing  of  silent  power— 

"  As  the  wind  blows, 
So  the  mill  goes." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  English  landscape-painters  surpass  all  other  painters  in  delineations 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  rustic  scenery,  for  they  cannot  wander  five  miles  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  any  city  or  town  without  meeting  "  choice  bits"  for  transfer  to  their  sketch-books 
— trees  that  are  immortalities  in  themselves  ;  the  beech,  with  its  pointed  foliage  falling  in 
elegantly  determined  layers,  between  which  the  shadows  come  so  broadly  and  forcibly — in 
youth  a  graceful  demoiselle,  so  airy,  and  easy,  and  wavy  ;  and  in  its  mature  life  telling  so  well 
in  the  corner  of  a  landscape  ;  or  giving  depth  to  what,  without  its  height  and  dignity,  could 
not  properly  be  called  "  forest  scenery."  The  autumnal  hues  of  the  beech,  glowing  in 
brown  and  orange,  contrast  so  beautifully  with  the  oak,  who  retains  his  freshness — his 
"  green  old  age" — until  the  winter.  No  wonder  our  artists  so  frequently  group  them  together. 
We  have  walnut-trees  in  Kent  that  are  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
farm-houses  in  that  bountiful  county  so  surrounded  by  these  trees,  that  we  could  fancy  the 
"  good  old  rule"  to  be  existing  there  which  crowds  the  country  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort 
with  the  "  sweet  walnut," — no  German  farmer  being  permitted  to  bring  home  a  wife  until 
he  has  planted  a  stated  number  of  walnut-trees.  And  yet,  did  ever  German  paint  these  trees  as 
our  own  Wilson,  and  Gainsborough,  and  Creswick,  and — but  we  may  not  attempt  to  catalogue 
our  English  landscape-painters,  who  enjoy  and  make  us,  poor  city  dwellers,  enjoy  the  fullness 
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and  beauty  of  our  English  trees  and  mountains,  dells  and  rushing  streams.  Rough  oaks, 
in  all  the  dignity  of  their  high  caste,  are  to  be  found  near  every  town,  heaving  the  earth 
around  their  roots,  their  wondrous  limbs  not  springing  from  the  trunk,  but,  as  it  were,  car- 
rying it  with  them  in  massive  portions.  Spencer  has  described  an  aged  oak  as  accurately  as 
if  he  had  been  a  painter — 

"  A  huge  oak,  dry  and  dead, 


Still  clad  with  reliques  of  its  trophies  old, 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head, 
Whose  foot  on  earth  has  got  but  feeble  hold, 
And  half  disbowelled  stands  above  the  ground, 
With  wreathed  roots,  and  naked  arms, 
And  trunk  all  rotten  and  unsound." 

But  to  no  particular  class  of  trees,  or  cottages,  or  dells,  or  hills,  or  the  few  elevations, 
which,  in  the  pride,  rather  than  the  love,  of  our  hearts,  we  call  mountains,  are  our  English 
landscapes  indebted  for  supremacy — they  owe  it  rather  to  fertility,  both  of  culture  and 
nature — the  "  boskiness,"  the  verdure,  the  wide -spread  sunniness,  the  ever-varying  breaks, 
caused  by  gentle  undulations  folding  over  each  other,  half  concealing  the  exquisite  little 
valleys  and  tangled  thickets  of  fragrant  hawthorn,  through  which  sunbeams  creep  and 
in  which  birds  shelter ;  our  rich  farm-yards ;  our  numerous  villages !  \\lio  that  has  ever 
wandered  along  the  by-roads,  or  sheltered  beneath  the  hedge-rows  of  Kent,  can  forget  its  vil- 
lages!— so  picturesque,  with  their  tall  gables,  and  quaint  chimneys,  and  long  laticed  windows  ; 
their  gardens  gaudy  with  hollyhocks,  and  fragrant  with  roses  and  tresseled  woodbine  ;  and  rich 
thyme-beds  animated  by  the  humming  bees — their  apple  and  cherry-orchards — their  hop- 
gardens ;  where  the  graceful  and  clustering  hop  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the  vaunted  but 
stunted  vineyards  of  sunny  France.  Our  downs  too ! — how  charming  they  are !  Surrey 
and  Sussex  can  boast  their  English  prairies,  dotted  with  fleecy  herds,  whose  bleat  and 
bell  sound  cheerily  in  the  traveller's  ear.  It  may  be  that  our  rivers  are  slow  of  speed,  and 
linger  on  their  way  in  a  manner  which  takes  from  their  sparkle,  and,  as  it  were,  from  their 
vitality;  but  what  exquisite  repose  is  to  be  found  beneath  the  willows  that  peep  into  the 
water ;  in  the  little  bays  surrounded  by  stunted  pollards,  and  half  arched  by  water-plants, 
where  the  king-fisher  hides,  and  the  dragon-fly  skims  the  surface  !  Wh;it  richness  of  colour 
and  variety  of  effect  in  the  nooks  and  corners  that  Lee,  and  Creswick,  and  Stark,  and  Pyne,  and 
Jutsum  (thoroughly  English  painters)  have  placed  upon  their  canvas  !  How  fresh  and  green 
the  foliage — the  atmosphere  how  pure  !  and  the  clouds,  the  beautiful  clouds !  so  maligned, 
yet  so  valuable  in  the  variety  of  effects  they  produce  upon  the  scenery  over  which  they  pass. 
And  above  all,  our  English  churches ! — how  beautiful  they  are  in  their  eloquent  simplicity— 
ever  adding  grace  and  purity  to  a  landscape,  and  never  forcing  aside  its  rustic  character  by 
the  intrusion  of  gaudiness  or  grandeur. 
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Happy  are  they  who  can  walk  abroad  with  Nature  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  leaves 
are  young  and  the  violets  in  their  prime ;  when  the  freshness  of  hope  covers  the  earth  "  as 
with  a  garment ;"  the  swollen  stream  boasts  like  a  braggart  of  its  strength ;  but  the  voice  of 
love  is  heard  from  "  dingle  and  bushy  dell." 

Then,  as  the  year  advances,  happy  are  they  who  escape  from  the  fervid  heat  of  summer, 
beneath  the  shelter  of  sweet-scented  limes,  to  where  the  elm  (which  some  one  has  called 
"  the  Venus  of  the  woods")  throws  its  long  shadows  o'er  the  mossy  bank,  or  watch  the  cattle 
in  the  lucid  pool,  standing  knee  deep ;  and  there  to  read,  or  dream,  or  sketch  in  the  dense 
silence  of  the  noontide  heat.  But  autumn  is  the  artist's  holiday — the  early  time  of  autumn, 
when  the  trees  are  toned  into  wonderful  contrasts  of  colours,  yet  all  in  perfect  and  delicious 
harmony,  and  the  animated  world  gives  character,  force,  and  brilliancy  to  every  picture  ;— 
famous  accessaries  for  pictures  are  now  found  everywhere — groups  of  harvesters,  of  gleaners, 
of  cattle,  loaded  teams,  and  busy  farm-yards  ! 

We  might  fill  very  many  pages  with  but  mere  suggestive  hints  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  our  English  landscape  painters. 
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THE  DUEL. 


FRITH. 


THE  painting  from  which  this  engraving  has  been  taken,  is  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
an  artist  who  has  already  achieved  a  very  high  reputation ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  he  is  destined  to  occupy  a  foremost  rank  among  British  professors  of  art. 

It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Arts,  in  1842,  and  subsequently  at  the 
British  Institution,  in  1 843.  While  at  Birmingham  it  was  purchased  by  George  Briscoe,  Esq., 
of  Old  Collings  Hall,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  added  to  his  small  but  choice  and  valuable 
collection. 

Mr.  Frith  exhibited  his  first  production  in  "the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in 
1 839.  It  was  a  picture  of  Madge  Wildfire  leading  Jeanie  Deans  down  the  aisle  of  the  village 
church,  and  was  the  sure  augury  of  that  repute  to  which  he  has  since  attained.  In  1842 
his  picture  from  the  Vicav  of  Wakefield — the  scene  in  which  Olivia  and  the  young  rake 
measure  heights,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Primrose — was  universally  classed  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  younger  British  artists.  It  was  purchased  (as  one  of  the  prizes  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London)  by  Zouch  Troughton,  Esq.,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Nina  Sforza," 
and  went  far  to  increase  a  reputation,  established  in  1843,  by  his  production  of  "  The  Dinner 
to  Falstaff,"  from  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  picture  here  engraved  illustrates  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  effective  incidents  in  the 
comedy  of  "  Twelfth  Night ;"  where  the  duel  has  been  arranged  between  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  and  Viola,  disguised  as  a  page.  The  droll  humour  of  the  scene  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  artist  has  more  entirely  succeeded  in 
transferring  it  to  canvas.  The  shivering  fright  of  the  pusillanimous  knight  contrasts  happily 
with  the  full-blown  bluster  of  the  far-famed  Sir  Toby ;  while  the  shrinking  terror  of  the 
gentle  maiden  is  advantageously  set  off  by  the  burly  frame  of  her  "  second,"  Fabian. 

The  merit  of  the  production  consists  less  in  accuracy  of  drawing  and  propriety  of  com- 
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position  than  in  the  natural  and  forcible  expression  given  to  each  of  the  characters  intro- 
duced into  the  scene  ;  the  simple  Sir  Andrew  and  the  timid  Viola  seem  absolute  copies  of  the 
originals  drawn  by  the  immortal  bard.  The  passage  more  immediately  referred  to  is  this  :— 

SIR  TOBY,  ( to  Viola. )  There  is  no  remedy,  Sir ;  he  will  fight  with  you  for  his  oath's  sake  ;  marry,  he  hath  better 
bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of;  therefore  draw,  for  the  support- 
ance  of  his  vow.  He  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

FABIAN.  Give  ground  if  you  see  him  furious. 

SIR  TOBY. — Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ;  the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout 
with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will 
not  hurt  you. 

SIR  ANDREW. — Pray  Heaven  he  keep  his  oath.     (draius.~) 

VIOLA. — I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will,     (draws.) 

The  encounter  takes  place  in  the  garden  of  Olivia  ;  and  the  sham  fight,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Antonio,  who  desires  to  take  up  the  quarrel  of 
Viola,  mistaking  her  for  her  brother  Sebastian.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  "  a  city  of 
Illyria  and  the  sea-coast  near  it."  The  artist  has  been  allowed  an  extensive  licence  in  the 
adoption  of  costume  ;  for  although  Shakspeare  has  indicated  the  place,  he  has  referred  to  no 
particular  period.  It  has,  however,  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  "  Introductory 
Notice"  to  the  comedy,  that  a  national  male  dress  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  portraiture 
of  Viola,  as  thus  "  she  might  be  more  readily  mistaken  for  her  brother ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  she  could,  otherwise,  by  accident  light  upon  a  fac-simile  of  the  suit  he  appears 
in ;  and  any  manifest  difference,  either  in  form  or  colour,  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
illusion." 


,.*„'  GOING  TO  THE   FERRY. 
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W  0  U  V  E  R  M  A  X  S. 


PHILIP  WOUVERMANS  was  born  at  Haerlein  in  1620,  and  received  his  earliest  instruction 
from  his  father,  Paul  Wouvermans,  a  painter  of  modern  history;  and  subsequently  from 
Wynants,*  who  immediately  set  about  chastening  the  tastes  which  his  pupil  had  contracted  in 
the  studio  of  his  parent.  From  an  early  period  the  young  Wouvermans  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  from  his  intense  application,  his  works,  of  course,  derive 
their  great  value,  especially  those  of  his  latter  years.  Bamboccio  was  contemporary  with  him, 
and  the  public  became  captivated  with  the  mannered  brilliancy  of  this  artist,  insomuch  as  to 
overlook  the  natural  truth  that  appealed  in  vain  from  the  works  of  Philip  Wouvermans, 
who  had  consequently  to  contend  against  vulgar  and  rooted  prejudices,  which  early  in  life 
so  deeply  affected  his  fortunes,  that  no  after  effort  he  could  make  was  sufficient  to  place  his 
circumstances  beyond  the  necessity  of  daily  labour  for  daily  bread.  His  modesty  prevented 
him  from  in  anywise  aiding  his  reputation,  so  that  he  became  the  prey  of  picture-dealers,  who 
purchased  his  works  at  very  low  prices,  and  sold  them  at  an  enormous  profits.  He  remained 
long  at  the  mercy  of  such  patrons,  who  took  every  advantage  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  beset,  for  his  wants  were  so  pressing,  that  in  order  to  support  his  family  he  was  com- 
pelled to  toil  on,  unrelieved  by  any  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  in  this  position 
he  remained  for  years,  until  the  very  avarice  of  Bamboccio  effected  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Among  those  interested  in  maintaining  pbverty  among  painters  was  De  Witte,  who  purchased 

*  John  Wynants  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1600,  where' he  established  a  school,  and  had  for  his  pupil  Adrian 
Vandervelde,  (as  well  as  Philip  Wouvermans,)  and  other  excellent  artists.  He  died  in  1070;  but  although  he 
lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  the  productions  of  his  pencil  are  few  and  scarce.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure  and 
painted  seldom  ;  his  works  consequently  bear  very  high  prices,  for  they  possess  considerable  excellence.  They 
consist  of  landscapes  with  figures— the  figures  having  been  usually  put  in  by  either  Ostade,  Wouvermans,  Lingle- 
bach,  or  Van  tulden. 
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the  works  both  of  Bamboccio  and  Wouvermans.  He  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  picture  of 
the  former,  who  fixed  its  price  at  two  hundred  florins,  at  which  De  Witte  demurred,  and 
immediately  commissioned  Wouvermans  to  paint  the  same  subject,  which  he  did  with  grace 
and  sweetness,  so  much  superior  to  every  qualification  discernible  in  the  work  of  his  rival 
that  thenceforward  he  became  famous,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  sought  and  estimated  at 
their  true  value.*  The  hard  necessity  of  labouring  without  the  solace  of  change  or  relaxation, 
had  denied  him  what  is  usually  considered  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  others  had  done  in 
Art.  His  poverty  bound  him  to  his  native  town — he  never  breathed  other  than  the  air  of 
Haerlem ;  "  and  this,"  according  to  the  view  of  one  of  his  biographers,  "  was  for  his  reputa- 
tion assuredly  best,  for  had  he  travelled  he  would  have  returned  to  his  domestic  hearth  a 
despiser  of  the  inimitably  sorry  jades  which  every  body  else  loved  for  their  very  wretched- 
ness." But  the  beneficial  change  came  over  his  fortunes  too  late  to  be  of  any  substantial 
service.  He  had,  all  his  life,  a  hard  contest  with  adversity  ;  and  like  too  many  who  have 
succeeded  him,  and  achieved  fame  in  the  end,  health,  and  consequently  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  sacrificed  in  the  struggle. 

His  works  are  not  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their  subjects;  but  considering  the 
exquisite  care  with  which  they  are  wrought,  we  are  astonished,  that — in  by  no  means  a 
long  life-time — one  man  could  have  produced  so  many.  Their  themes  are  chiefly  hunting- 
parties,  horse-markets,  attacks  of  cavalry,  simple  landscapes,  and  others  enriched  with  archi- 
tecture, fountains,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  this  round  of  subject  Wouvermans  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. His  horses  are  drawn  with  admirable  fidelity.  It  is  true  that  their  character  is 
always  the  same — they  are  always  Flemish,  and  consequently  heavy  in  form  ;  but  this  mono- 
tony is  redeemed  by  the  sweetness  of  colour  and  the  magic  of  a  full  and  flowing  brush, 
which  charms  by  its  harmonious  richness,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  new  conceptions. 
His  touch  is  firm  and  decided,  though  profound  in  feeling — his  oppositions  are  broad,  and 
the  various  objects  are  put  in  with  direct  relation  to  each  other.  An  exact  imitation  of 
Nature  is  observed  in  his  skies,  trees,  and  plants  ;  and  his  lights  are  managed  with  the  most 

*  The  two  pictures  were  afterwards  exhibited  together  to  the  public ;  while  both  artists  were  present,  De  Witte 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  All  our  connoisseurs  seem  to  prefer  the  works  of  the  painters  who  have  studied  at  Rome; 
now  therefore  observe  how  much  the  work  of  Wouvermans,  who  never  saw  Rome,  surpasses  that  of  him  who  resided 
there  several  years."  The  circumstance  is  believed  to  have  so  much  affected  the  mind  of  Bamboccio  as  to  have  contri- 
buted to  his  death.  He  had,  however,  been  long  previously  subjected  to  fits  of  melancholy,  originating  in  a  severe  asth- 
matic complaint,  and  in  one  of  them  he  flung  himself  into  a  canal,  and  was  drowned.  The  real  name  of  Bamboccio 
was  Peter  Van  Laer.  He  obtained  the  cognomen,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  in  Italy,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  awkward  form  of  his  body,  or  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  subjects  he  painted.  It  is  only  just  to 
state  that  biographers  differ  as  to  their  estimate  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  Bamboccio.  He  resided  in  Rome 
during  sixteen  years,  where,  it  it  is  said,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  1639,  and  died  in 
1675.  The  elder  brother  of  Peter  Van  Laer  was  also  an  artist,  but  died  young,  at  Genoa,  in  1640. 
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refined  art,  insomuch  as  to  arrive  at  the  great  desideratum — the  concealment  of  the  manner 
of  the  art.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Pilkington  on  the  works  of  Philip  Wouvermans  is  at  once  so 
judicious  and  comprehensive,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  "  In  contemplating  the 
works  of  this  inimitable  artist,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  part  is  most 
worthy  of  our  applause  and  admiration  ;  whether  the  sweetness  of  the  colouring,  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  design,  his  cattle,  or  his  figures ;  the  charming  variety  of  attitudes  in  his 
horses,  the  free  and  yet  delicate  touching  of  his  trees,  the  beautiful  choice  of  his  scenery,  the 
judicious  use  he  makes  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  or  the  spirit  that  animates  the  whole.  His 
genius  and  invention  were  so  strong  and  lively,  that  none  of  his  pictures  have  either  the 
same  grounds  or  the  same  distances,  for  he  varied  them  perpetually  with  inexpressible  skill ; 
in  some  representing  simple  unembellished  nature,  and,  in  others,  scenes  enriched  with 
architecture,  fountains,  or  edifices  of  a  beautiful  construction.  His  figures  are  always  freely 
drawn,  with  expressions  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  the  attitudes  he  chose  were  such  as 
appear  unconstrained,  natural,  and  perfectly  agreeable.  He  had  an  amazing  command  of 
his  pencil,  so  that  he  instantly  and  effectually  expressed  every  idea  conceived  in  his  mind,  and 
gave  to  his  pictures  an  astonishing  force,  by  broad  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  which  he 
contrasted  with  peculiar  judgment,  and  gave  an  uncommon  degree  of  transparence  to  the 
colouring  of  the  whole.  The  pencil  of  Wouvermans  was  mellow,  and  his  touch  was  free  ; 
though  his  pictures  were  finished  most  delicately,  his  distances  recede  with  true  perspective 
beauty;  and  his  skies,  air,  trees,  and  plants,  are  all  exact  and  lovely  imitations  of  nature." 

Philip  Wouvermans  died  in  1668. 

Engravings  from  his  works  are  numerous ;  those  from  the  burin  of  Visscher  and  Dunker 
are  the  most  esteemed.  There  was  published  in  Paris,  in  1737,  a  folio  collection  of 
engravings  after  his  works,  by  Moyreau,  Lebas,  Beaumont,  Cochin,  Laurent,  £c.,  &c.  Wou- 
vermans himself  etched  a  plate  representing  a  landscape,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  horse, 
and  so  admirable  is  the  execution  of  this,  his  only  plate,  that  it  is  universally  regretted  he 
did  not  execute  others.  This  etching  is  "  uncommonly  scarce."* 

Although  Wouvermans,  in  his  last  illness,  burnt  his  portfolio  and  its  contents,  there  are 

*  Philip  Wouvermans,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  painted  in  so  small  a  size,  that  some  of  his  pictures,  like  works 
in  enamel,  have  been  set  in  toilet  and  snuff-boxes.  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  had  one  of  these,  representing 
a  march  of  cavalry,  painted  on  copper,  and  set  in  a  double-cased  gold  watch,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
Being  one  day  doubtful  of  the  accuracy  of  his  watch,  and  observing  that  a  sentinel  near  whom  he  passed,  also  wore 
•what  he  supposed  to  be  a  watch,  he  stopped  and  asked  the  man  what  o'clock  it  was;  a  question  which  was  exceed- 
ingly embarrassing  to  the  soldier,  who  hesitatingly  answered,  as  he  pulled  out  a  musket-ball,  to  which  a  chain 
was  attached,  "  My  watch,  Sire,  does  not  tell  the  hour,  but  reminds  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  die  fighting  in  the 
service  of  your  Majesty."  This  reply  cost  Frederick  his  watch  and  his  Wouvermans,  both  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
soldier,  saying,  "  A  brave  man  who  keeps  such  a  monitor  deserves  to  know  how  the  time  goes." 
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yet  extant  a  few  of  his  drawings.  His  purpose  in  destroying  his  portfolio  he  is  said  to 
have  declared  in  words  to  this  effect : — "  So  wretchedly  have  I  been  compensated  for  my 
labours,  that  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  prevent  my  son  from  pursuing  a  profession  so  miserable  and 
precarious  as  that  which  I  have  adopted."  Some  authors,  however,  ascribe  this  sacrifice 
to  other  motives,  and  say  it  proceeded  from  his  dislike  to  his  brother  Peter,  being  unwilling 
that  he  should  reap  the  product  of  his  labours  ;  and  some  again  allege  that  he  intended  to 
compel  his  son  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  nature  from  his  own  industry,  and  not  indolently 
depend  on  copying  those  designs. 

His  two  brothers,  Peter  and  John,  were  his  pupils,  and  became  distinguished.  Peter 
painted  in  the  style  of  Philip,  but  did  not  equal  him  in  power ;  he,  however,  drew  horses 
and  figures  with  great  skill — his  colour  is  good  and  vigorous,  and  some  of  his  pictures  bear 
such  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  early  style  of  his  brother,  as  frequently  to  be  taken 
for  them.  John,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  painted  landscapes  with  success— his  colour 
is  warm  and  varied ;  and  the  few  pictures  he  has  executed  are  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at 
an  early  age,  in  1 666. 
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THE  RAISING  OF  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER, 

• 

VOX    HOLST. 


THE  artist  who  has  produced  the  very  admirable  painting  here  engraved,  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  British  artist ;  for  in  England  he  was  not  only  born,  but 
received  his  education  in  art.  His  father  is  a  native  of  Germany,  a  professor  of  music, 
long  resident  in  this  country ;  and  in  Mr.  HOLST'S  occasional  visits  to  the  native  land  of 
his  ancestors,  no  doubt  originated  the  peculiar  style  he  has  adopted— his  works  being 
essentially  German,  in  conception,  composition,  and  execution.  They  are,  consequently, 
unsuited  to  existing  taste  in  England  ;  and  his  popularity  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
his  desert ;  for  his  mind  is  singularly  original :  his  productions,  for  the  most  part,  possess 
the  highest  merit ;  his  genius  being  of  that  rare  order  which  insures  the  admiration  of  the  few,- 
although  it  fail  to  gratify  or  interest  the  many.  The  picture  here  engraved  is  almost  the  only 
one  of  his  productions  altogether  free  from  eccentricity.  Usually,  he  permits  extravagant 
license  to  accompany  vigorous  thought  and  brilliant  fancy — marring  the  great  purpose  of  art, 
by  reckless  indifference  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the  spectator.  The  defects  of  Von 
Hoist,  however,  arise  from  a  superabundance,  and  not  from  a  paucity,  of  talent :  his  genius 
is  of  that  class  which  requires  only  continual  pruning,  to  become  largely  productive. 
This  is  an.  evil  of  which  the  historian  of  British  Art  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  seldom 
have  to  complain ;  large  creative  power,  and  a  rich  luxuriance  of  fancy  are  not-  the- 
characteristics  of  our  age.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem,  generally,  to  be  the  study  of 
the  artist  to  make  a  very  small  portion  of  mind  go  to  the  farthest  possible  limit,  in  helping' 
to  cover  a  canvass ;  making  amends  for  the  absence  of  thought  and  imagination,  by 
elaborate  finish  of  details — by  producing  wonderful  effects  in  imitations  of  plaster  walls 
and  in  the  colouring  of  crockery. 

The  picture  of  "  The  Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter  "  was  originally  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution,  in  1841  ;  where  it  received  the  first  premium  of  fifty  pounds — one  of  four 
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awarded  to  the  producers  of  the  best  paintings  of  that  year.  Public  opinion  confirmed  the 
fiat  of  the  Directors.  The  production  was  universally  considered  as  a  triumphant  achieve- 
ment of  Art ;  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  success  might  have  been  expected  to  follow.* 
Not  so,  however ;  the  picture  is  of  large  size — ten  feet  by  six — it  is  of  the  class  that, 
unhappily,  finds  few  patrons;  for  although  thousands  talk  of  "historic  art,"  and  the 
beneficial  influences  to  which  it  decidedly  tends,  its  patrons  are  miserably  limited  in 
number.  The  picture,  which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  "  Institution  "  composed  of  scores 
of  wealthy  Directors,  was  seen  throughout  "  the  season "  on  its  walls,  and  subsequently 
exhibited  in  the  wealthiest  town  of  Great  Britain — yet  found  no  purchaser ;  and  remains 
"on  the  artist's  hands" — a  sad  discouragement  to  renewed  efforts,  and  a  warning  that 
fame  is  not  synonymous  with  fortune.  Possibly,  now  that  Mr.  Periam  has  made  of  it  so 
admirable  a  copy — producing  a  print  that  does  honour  to  this  collection — the  noble  and 
beautiful  picture  may  find  its  way  into  some  gallery  worthy  to  receive  it. 

The  subject  has  been  very  often  painted.  It  is  one  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  artist : 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  sacred  volume  does  not  record  an  event,  or  an 
incident,  so  essentially  within  the  range  of  art.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should 
have  been  selected  by  nearly  all  the  great  painters  of  the  ancient  schools — when  the  arts 
were  made  the  ministers  of  consolation  and  the  teachers  of  virtue,  in  "  Houses "  where 
people  assembled  to  worship  God.  If,  indeed,  the  Arts  had  been  only  in  this  manner  made 
the  ministers  of  religion,  they  would  never  have  been  excluded  from  our  English  churches. 
Pictures  of  the  acts  of  our  Lord  can  be  but  aids  to  virtue.  It  was  the  abundance  of  records  of 
erring  humanity,  under  the  guise  of  deeds  of  saints,  that  defaced  the  earlier  structures  for  wor- 
ship, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  such  creatures  of  genius  as  were  sure  and  continual  helps 

*  The  picture  was  thus  noticed  in  the  "  Art-Union  Monthly  Journal,"  in  1841 : — "  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
this  is  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  the  Exhibition  ;  not  so  much  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit — although  it  is  of 
the  highest  order — as  because  it  supplies  proof  that  judgment  has  at  length  been  induced  to  co-operate  with  genius. 
Of  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Hoist  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak ;  but  always  with  regret  that  he  had 
misapplied  it  to  the  production  of  works  which  the  mass  of  mankind  could  neither  feel,  comprehend,  nor  appreciate. 
He  seemed  to  have  created  an  imaginary  standard  of  excellence  ;  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  achieving  it. 
His  German  diableries  were  not  understood;  and  although  they  afforded  unquestionable  proof  of  power  in  con- 
ception and  skill  in  execution,  his  popularity  was  confined  to  the  few  who  saw  in  them  promise  of  better  things  here- 
after. This  promise  he  has  redeemed.  '  The  Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter'  is,  in  all  respects,  admirable  ;  it  is  a 
grand  composition ;  a  great  effort  in  the  school  about  which  we  talk  so  much,  and  for  which  we  do  so  little.  The 
figure  of  the  Redeemer  is  happily  pourtrayed,  and  the  whole  group  is  arranged  with  consummate  skill  and 
delicacy ;  there  is  no  straining  after  dramatic  effect ;  the  touching  incident  has  been  illustrated  with  the  purest 
truth." 
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to  piety.  It  was  forgotten,  at  the  time,  that  in  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  evil  and  retain 
the  good,  of  all  human  institutions  or  inventions.  Music  was  kept,  while  painting  was  re- 
jected, by  "  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation."  Thus  was  not  only  lost  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
religion,  but  the  main  prop  of  National  Art  was  taken  away.  Thenceforward,  Art  had 
no  high  aim ;  its  efforts  became  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  directed  to  perpetuations  of  com- 
parative trifles.  And  now,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  when  an  artist  seeks  to  restore  it  to  its 
most  valuable  and  most  legitimate  purpose,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  "  in  advance 
of  his  age  ;"  and  keep  the  picture  as,  to  him,  so  much  useless  lumber — to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  small  room  in  which  he  works.  Consigning  to  oblivion  that  which  might  afford 
enjoyment  and  instruction  to  tens  of  thousands,  if  placed  where  its  silent  but  impressive 
lessons  could  be  taught.  We  are,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  eve  of  a  more 
auspicious  day — a  day  that  shall  witness  the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain. 

The  miracle  pictured  by  the  artist  is  recorded  by  three  of  the  apostles — St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke  ;  who  describe  the  most  touching  and  interesting  act  of  our  Lord  in  the 
same  terms,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words.  They  describe  the  father  of  the  dead  maiden — 
a  certain  ruler — as  waiting  upon  the  Saviour  ;  humbly  entreating  him  to  "  lay  his  hand  upon 
her,  and  she  shall  live."  Upon  which,  "  Jesus  arose  and  followed  him,  and  so  did  his  dis- 
ciples." The  following  verses  are  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  :— 

"  And  l>ehold,  there  came  a  man  named  Jairus,  and  he  was  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  he  fell  down  at 
Jesus'  feet,  and  besought  him  that  lie  would  come  into  his  house ; 

"  For  lie  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lay  a  dying. 

"  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's  house,  saying  to  him,  Thy  daughter 
is  dead ;  trouble  not  the  Master. 

"  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him,  saying,  Fear  not :  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole. 

"  And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  suffered  no  man  to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  maiden. 

"  And  all  wept  and  bewailed  her:  but  he  said,  Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

"  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that  she  was  dead. 

"  And  he  put  them  all  out,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying,  Maid,  arise. 

"  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose  straightway  :  and  he  commanded  them  to  give  her  meat. 

"  And  her  parents  were  astonished." 

The  artist  has,  however,  selected  his  subject  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  by  whom  the 
Saviour  is  described,  as  not  alone  with  the  dead  maiden,  when  he  says  unto  her,  "  Arise." 
In  the  fifth  chapter  it  is  intimated,  that  when  he  had  put  out  those  who  laughed  him  to 
scorn,  "  he  taketh  the  father  and  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him, 
(the  three  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,)  and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel  was  lying." 
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The  moment  pictured  is  that  in  which  the  Saviour  exclaims,  "  Talitha  cumi " — "  Damsel, 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise." 

The  grouping  is  managed  with  considerable  skill.  The  solemn  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
arising  from  conscious  power,  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  wonder  expressed  by  the 
parents  of  the  damsel ;  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  they  were  astonished  with  a  great 
astonishment ;"  yet  the  artist  has  laboured  for  no  dramatic  effect ;  he  has  been  content  to 
record  his  conception  of  the  scene,  without  exaggeration.  The  character  of  the  revived 
maiden — the  now  living  testimony  of  the  miracle — is  given  with  remarkable  truth.  It  is 
life,  and  yet  scarcely  life  ;  a  return  to  the  world,  but  as  yet  without  the  consciousness  of 
existence.  The  countenances  of  the  three  apostles  convey  accurate  notions  of  their 
several  characters — no  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  recognize  the  fiery  zealous  Peter,  and  the 
meek  disciple,  most  beloved  of  his  Lord. 


A  SUNNY  DAY. 


CUYP. 


THIS  picture  is  one  of  the  purest  gems  of  the  collection  at  Dulwich.  Its  size  is  three  feet 
by  four ;  it  is  almost  universally  recognized  as  the  finest  Cuyp  in  the  Gallery,  and  is,  indeed, 
classed  among  the  most  admirable  examples  of  the  master.  Of  the  paintings  of  Cuyp 
Dulwich  contains  no  fewer  than  nineteen — all  genuine  works,  and  most  of  them  produced 
in  his  best  time  and  happiest  manner. 

The  picture  represents  a  broken  foreground,  without  trees,  and  with  but  little  foliage. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  two  shepherds  and  two  cows ;  in  the  middle  distance  are  a  group 
of  cows ; — they  have  sought  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  bare  rock,  as  affording  shelter  from  the 
noonday  heat.  The  sun  is  beginning  to  set,  and  the  clouds  are  giving  promise  of  golden 
glory.  The  composition — in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rich  tones  of  colour — breathes  of  a 
repose  approaching  lassitude.  A  sunny  day  of  summer  is  drawing  towards  a  close.  The 
peculiar  style  of  the  accomplished  artist,  whose  fame  has  increased  after  two  centuries  of 
criticism  and  competition,  can  be  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  production. 
It  was  in  depicting  such  scenes  that  he  felt  his  power :  the  fertile  meadow,  the  gently 
receding  background,  the  clear  atmosphere,  redolent  of  health,  the  heedless  .and  indolent 
herds,  and  the  cattle,  painted  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  inimitable  grace,  are  leading 
features  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  Dutch  painter — and  they  are  here  brought  together 
with  admirable  effect. 

Albert  Cuyp  (or  Kuyp)  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1 606.  His  only  teacher  was  his  father, 
whom,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  he  far  surpassed,  although  their  styles  were  not 
dissimilar,  and  the  elder  Cuyp  obtained,  and  merited,  no  inconsiderable  fame.*  The  works 

*  The  father  of  Albert  Cuyp  is  known  less  by  his  patronymic,  Jacob,  than  as  "  Old  Cuyp,"  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  famous  son.  He  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1578,  and  studied  with  Abraham  Bloemart,  under  whose  tutelage 
he  became  an  eminent  landscape-painter.  His  pictures  consist  chiefly  of  views  in  the  environs  of  his  native  town  ; 
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of  Albert  Cuyp  are  very  numerous ;  there  are,  indeed,  very  few  collections  in  Europe  which 
contain  no  examples  of  his  genius ;  their  value  has  not  deteriorated — they  are  based  on 
Nature,  and  consequently  obtain  full  appreciation  above  two  hundred  years  after  they  were 
produced.  Of  the  life  of  Cuyp  very  little  is  known.  It  was,  probably,  equally  undisturbed  and 
uncheered  by  any  startling  incident  or  remarkable  event.  He  lives  in  his  works.  And  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  there  is  no  one  of  his  undoubted  productions  that  does  not  supply 
evidence  of  "pains-taking  care"  brought  to  the  aid  of  matured  study  and  natural  genius. 
His  powers  of  observation  were  singularly  strong ;  he  sees  and  conveys  to  his  canvas  every 
effect  of  nature  produced  upon  the  scenery  and  its  accessories  which  he  designed  to  paint. 
While  always  rendering  full  justice  to  natural  beauties,  he  never  strives  to  exaggerate — his 
leading  characteristic  being  cheerful  truth. 

they  are  seldom  without  water,  and  still  more  rarely  without  cows  or  sheep.  He  painted,  however,  several  battle- 
pieces,  and  military  groups,  either  bivouacking  or  on  the  march.  "  He  had  a  good  pencil,  a  broad  and  free  touch, 
a  sweet  and  agreeable  tone  of  colouring,  an  outline  generally  correct,  with  great  transparence  in  his  water,  aud 
good  keeping."  At  Dort  the  memory  of  "  Old  Cuyp"  is  held  in  high  veneration,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  founder 
of  its  "  Academy  of  St.  Luke,"  which  he  established  there  in  1642,  in  conjunction  with  Isaac  Van  Hasselt, 
Cornelius  Tegelberg,  and  Jacques  Grief.  He  died  in  1649,  some  time  after  his  eldest  son  had  become  famous. 
A  vounger  brother  of  Albert's,  Benjamin,  also  obtained  some  celebrity  as  an  artist,  having  "  adopted  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt,"  and  producing  small  historical  pictures  "  with  admirable  force  of  colour,  and  excellent  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaro-oscuro." 


THE  COVENANTERS  MARRIAGE. 


ALEX.  JOHNSTON. 


THE  picture  from  which  this  engraving  has  been  taken,  is  the  production  of  a  young  artist 
of  Scotland,  who  has  already  attained  a  distingished  position  in  the  arts.  His  subjects  have 
been,  we  believe,  without  exception,  illustrative  of  Scottish  life  and  character ;  and  two  of 
them,  engraved  by  Bromley,  "  Sunday  Morning"  and  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  have  become 
extremely,  and  deservedly,  popular.  He  must  be  considered,  however,  as  only  on  the  outset 
of  his  career ;  his  abilities  have  been  wisely  directed  into  a  safe  channel ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  his  ultimate  success  in  his  arduous  profession,  if  thought  and  industry  be  systematically 
brought  to  co-operate  with  genius.  The  work  introduced  into  this  volume  is  unquestionably 
the  best  he  has  hitherto  produced,  and  it  has 'received  very  ample  justice  from  the  engraver, 
Mr.  Lightfoot.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  successful  prints  that  has  been  issued 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  reputation  of  either  artist. 
The  merit  of-  conceiving  the  work,  however,  does  not  belong  to  Mr.  Johnston  ;  it  was  suggested 
by  a  prosperous  series,  previously  published,  the  production  of  his  countryman,  George  Harvey, 
A.S.A.,  illustrating  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century — picturing  the  frightful  persecutions,  vicissitudes,  and  contests.to  which 
the  "  Covenanters"  were  exposed  and  subjected.*  The  first  was  "The  Battle  of  Drumclog," 

*  This  series  was  published. by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.  A  fourth  was  afterwards'  added;  to  'it,  entitled 
"  The  Catechism>"  which  represents  a  venerable  Scottish  Dominie  examining  the  yeung  of  a  village  school.  •  Mr". 
Harvey  has  contributed  largely  to  perpetuate  the  •"  glories"  of  his  country.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  somO'recom- 
mendatory  remarks  to  "  The  Battle  of  Drumclog,"  thus  wrote  of  the  artist :— "  The  pencil  of  this  artist  is  emi- 
nently patriotic  :  it  has  been  guided,  hitherto,  by  a  regard  at  once  to  the  sanctity  of  history,  and  to  the  memory*  of 
our  Presbyterian  forefathers,  so  that  we  cannot  but  regard  the  four. pictures  he  has  produced,  illustrative  of  theif 
fate  and  manners,  as  authentic  additions  to  our  historical  information."  'A  writer  jn  Tail's  Maga^ne,  adds- his 
testimony  to  the  meritorious  career  of.  the  painter.  "  Tliis  artist,  we  believe,  at  once -took  a  high  place  among  his 
cotemporaries,  though  we  are  tempted  to  think  not  exactly  that  to  which  public  taste  must  yet  elevate -him--,  asj 
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fought  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  first  of  June,  1670,  in  which  the  famous  Graham  of  Claver- 
house  was  defeated  by  a  band  of  enthusiasts,  headed  by  John  Balfour,  of  Kinloch,  whose 
soubriquet  of  Burley  has  been  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  second  was 
"  The  Covenanter  Preaching :" — a  venerable  pastor  has  collected  his  congregation  among 
hidden  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  there,  secured  for  a  brief  while  from  strife,  he  imparts 
to  them  comfort,  consolation,  and  hope  from  "  the  Book"  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  third  was 
"  The  Baptism  of  the  Covenanters."  Under  similar  circumstances  the  persecuted  people  bring 
their  babes  to  be  received  "  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,"  rendered  more  precious 
to  them,  because  of  the  perils  by  which  it  is  environed.  The  subject  painted  by  Mr.  John- 
ston seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  painful,  but  all-glorious,  history  ;  while  to  the  artist 
it  afforded  matter  of  still  greater  value,  out  of  which  to  compose  a  story,  deeply  touching, 
interesting,  and  exciting.* 

The  reader,  in  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  theme,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  treated,  must  revert  to  the  circumstances  which  mark  the  period.  The  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  and  the  forms  of  Presbytery  were  at  all  times  unpalateable  to  the  Stuarts. 
James  the  first  was  "  offended  by  the  presumption  or  independent  boldness  of  its  early 
preachers."  The  first  Charles  was  "  in  principle  attached  to  Episcopacy  ;"  and  upon  the  lax 
morals  and  anti-Protestant  views  of  his  two  sons  and  successors,  the  severe  discipline,  stern 
rectitude,  and  deeply-rooted  religious  zeal  of  the  Scottish  Reformers  were  perpetual  and  most 
reproachful  comments.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  assimilate  the  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  but  with  no  other  result  than  increased  repugnance  against 
Episcopacy  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people.  "  A  policy  so  erroneous  in  principle  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  for  the  wisdom  of  the  means  it  might  employ."  By  repeated  Acts 
of  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council — after  "  the  Restoration" — the  religious  meetings  of  the 
proscribed  sect  were  declared  illegal,  under  the  term  "  Conventicles  ;"  the  frequenters  of  such 
assemblies  were  subjected  to  military  law,  whilst,  as  if  to  convert  one  half  of  the  community 
into  spies  upon  the  other,  landlords  were  made  liable  for  the  conduct  of  their  tenants,  and 
masters  for  that  of  their  servants  and  dependants.  "  All  this  produced  the  natural  results 

from  admiration  of  graceful  forms  and  brilliant  colouring,  it  shall  rise  to  that  subtility  and  delicacy  of  perception 
which  penetrates  the  soul  of  art,  and  sees  in  its  choicest  masterpieces  the  eloquent  expounders  of  the  invisible  as 
well  as  of  the  visible  beautiful.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  topic,  and  on  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  made 
between  historical  painters  and  national  painters,  for  which  last  small  class  of  artists  we  would  claim  Mr.  Harvey — 
if  he  be  not  one  of  its  founders." 

*  The  same  subject  had  been  previously  made  the  theme  of  a  beautiful  and  valuable  picture  by  Mr.  R.  R.  M'lan, 
an  artist  who  has  attained  very  considerable  reputation  as  a  painter  of  scenes  and  incidents  familiar  to  the  Highlands. 
Mr.  M'lan  rendered  ample  justice  to  the  exciting  and  interesting  theme,  and  produced  a  work  that  did  him 
high  honour  His  treatment  of  the  material  much  resembled  that  subsequently  adopted  by  his  countryman,  Mr. 
Johnston., 
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— discontent,  conspiracy,  and  rebellion."  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Scottish 
"  Covenanters  took  to  the  hills  ;"  resolved  to  endure  the  extremity  of  human  suffering  rather 
than  surrender  the  natural  right  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  dictated  by  their  consciences, 
and  which  they  considered  nearest  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  will.  In  their  bold 
struggles  for  freedom  the  people  had  their  pastors  for  teachers,  and  not  unfrequently  for 
comrades.  The  law  had  been  foully  perverted  by  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the 
crown ;  the  old  Scots  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  authority 
over  their  congregations,  and  replaced  by  creatures  of  the  government.  Bishop  Burnet 
describes,  in  very  forcible  language,  the  characters  of  the  elder  ministers  and  their  succes- 
sors :  "  the  former,"  he  says,  "  were  brave  and  solemn  ;  their  spirits  were  eager  and  their 
tempers  sour,  but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created  respect.  They  visited  their  parishes 
much,  and  were  so  full  of  scripture,  and  so  ready  at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  that  they 
grew  to  practise  sermons ;  for  the  custom  in  Scotland  was,  after  dinner  or  supper,  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  when  they  happened  to  come  in,  if  it  was  acceptable,  they  would 
on  a  sudden  expound  the  chapter.  By  this  means  the  people  had  such  a  vast  degree  of 
knowledge,  that  the  poor  cottagers  could  pray  extempore."  He  goes  on  to  describe  these 
ministers  as  "  dearly  loved  and  reverenced  by  their  flocks,"  and  contrasts  them  with  those  who 
had  been  forced  upon  the  Scottish  churches.  "  These  were  of  quite  a  different  stamp  ;  most 
of  them  were  very  mean  divines,  vicious  in  their  morals,  idle  and  negligent  of  their  cures. 

Mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects  ;  the  worst  preachers  ;  ignorant  to  a  reproach  ; 

and  many  of  them  openly  vicious ;  while  the  few  who  were  above  contempt  or  scandal  were 
men  of  such  violent  tempers  that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised."  The 
consequences  were  appalling.  "  Many  of  the  ministers,"  writes  Mr.  Daniel  Neal,  "  being 
afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry,  after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as 
would  hear  them,  in  fields  and  private  houses,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  jails, 
where  many  of  them  perished." 

At  length,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  meeting  to  worship  God,  in  any  place  or  manner, 
except  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form,  was  declared  penal.  It  provided  that,  "  if  a 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  the  1st  of  July,  1664,  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting 
under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the 
Liturgy  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  shall  be  five  or  more  persons  than  the 
household,  such  person  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment ;  upon 
record  made  upon  oath,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  or  pay  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  ;  for  the  second  offence  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds ;  and 
for  the  third  offence  the  offender  to  be  banished  to  some  of  the  American  plantations  for 
seven  years,  or  pay  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  in  case  they  return,  or  make  their  escape,  such 
persons  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy."  In  1670  several 
clauses,  still  more  severe,  were  added  to  this  atrocious  bill.  A  single  justice,  upon  the  oath 
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of  any  common  informer,  was  empowered  to  convict  and  punish.  And  lieutenants  and 
other  officers  of  militia  were  commissioned  to  "  get  together  such  force  and  assistance  as 
they  may  think  necessary  to  dissolve,  dissipate,  and  disperse  such  unlawful  meetings,  and 
take  the  persons  into  custody."  Rightly  has  it  been  said,  "  The  art  of  man  could  hardly 
invent  any  thing  short  of  capital  punishment,  more  cruel  and  inhuman." 

One  of  the  most  terrible  results  of  this  "legal  conspiracy"  against  the  natural  right  of  mankind 
was  the  murder  of  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  upon  Magus  Muir,  in  16/9. 

Not  only  for  years  previous  to  this  catastrophe,  but  for  years  subsequent  to  it,  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  abroad  in  Scotland,  yet  the  people  met  together  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
worshipping  among  the  mountains,  and  always  with  "  arms  at  hand ;"  *  in  such  secret 
places  the  solemn  ordinances  of  God  were  fulfilled ;  the  babe  was  baptized  beside  some  brook, 
in  the  midst  of  hidden  rocks ;  the  dead  were  interred  at  midnight ;  and  the  bride  was  given 

*  The  reader  will  permit  us,  perhaps,  to  print  here  some  lines,  written  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Harvey's  picture  of 
"  Covenanters  Worshipping  ;"  one  of  the  series  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice. 


THE  COVENANTERS. 

It  came  from  out  the  silent  glen 
The  mingled  prayer  of  armed  men  ; 
Their  swords  in  sheath  for  one  calm  day, 
"  And  let  us  worship  God  "  they  say. 

They  meet — in  fear,  but  not  of  man  ; 
In  hope — but  not  of  human  aid ; 

In  faith — that  dreads  no  mortal  ban  ; 
In  trust — 'mid  perils  undismayed. 
As  wearied  travellers  seek  the  brook, 
They  ask  refreshment  from  '  the  Book  ! ' 
The  fountain  gives  them  strength  for  strife, 
And  freedom  will  be  bought  with  life. 


No  temple  made  by  human  hands 
Is  that  in  which  the  pastor  stands ; 
Around  him  mighty  mountains  rise, 
Pillars  to  yon  vast  roof,  the  skies ; 

But  freedom  consecrates  the  glen ; 
And  girlhood,  boyhood,  age,  and  youth, 

Utter  or  breathe  a  stern  "  Amen" 

To  words  that  Reason  stamps  with  Truth ; 
For  God  and  Nature  bade  them  be 
All — like  their  free  forefathers — free ; 
Such  message  yon  good  pastor  brings — 
A  message  from  the  King  of  kings  ! 


Say,  grandsire — thou  shouldst  know  it  best — 
Say,  matron,  with  the  babe  at  breast ; 
Say,  girl — thy  lover  still  is  near — 
Can  patriot-passion  banish  fear? 

Old  man,  what  counsels  thy  grey  hairs  ? 

Mother,  what  dost  thou  tell  thy  son  ? 
Boy,  knowest  thou  what  thy  father  dares  ? 

Girl,  say  how  must  thy  heart  be  won  ? 
ALL  answer,  with  a  shout  and  sigh, 
"  Go  strike  for  freedom — do  or  die  ! 
Nor  let  your  children's  children  name 
Old  Scotland's  mountain  men  with  shame  !  " 


Thanks,  painter,  for  a  lesson  taught ! 
Thanks  for  a  pictur'd  store  of  thought ! 
Thus  ART  works  out  her  great  design, 
Shapes  the  rough  ore  of  Nature's  mine ; 
Gives  Beauty  a  perpetual  youth  ; 

Bids  Virtue  teach  and  never  tire; 
Shows  that  a  halo  shines  round  Truth ; 

Tells  what  to  shun  and  what  desire ; 
And  makes  EXAMPLE  bear  to  ages — 
More  forceful  than  a  thousand  pages — 
Of  good  or  ill,  a  painted  story 
To  warn  from  shame  or  win  for  glory. 

S.  C.  HALL. 
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to  the  bridegroom,  according  to  the  rites  of  his  church,  far  away  from  the  home  to  which  he 
was  to  conduct  her.  The  story  of  Scottish  persecution  has  been  seldom  more  emphatically 
told  than  it  has  here  been  by  the  painter.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  supposed  to  have 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  is  to  take  place  in  a  small  glen  among  the  moun- 
tains, where,  to  all  human  calculation,  there  is  security  from  the  intrusion  of  enemies ;  each 
man,  however,  has  his  trusty  broad-sword  at  hand,  and  watchers  have  been  placed  about  the 
hills  adjacent — not  without  cause  ;  for  ere  ah1  the  words  have  been  spoken,  before  the  final 
blessing  of  the  pastor  has  completed  the  solemn  service ;  while  the  elder  is  preparing  to  write 
the  names  in  "  the  book,"  and  the  merry  bridesmaid  is  ready  with  her  greeting,  the  alarm  is 
given ;  a  voice  from  a  neighbouring  rock  conveys  the  warning  of  danger,  and  the  fierce 
dragoons  of  Claverhouse  are  seen  galloping  over  the  not  distant  hill.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the 
melancholy  issue.  The  tale  is  admirably  illustrated,  not  only  in  its  leading  points  but  in  all 
its  minor  details.  How  skilfully  do  these  groups  contrast  at  opposite  sides  of  this  picture  ;  on 
one  the  young  yeoman-soldier  woos  a  coy  maiden ;  on  the  other  sits  a  widow  with  her 
orphan  child,  while  standing  beside  her  is  the  father  of  her  husband  slain. 

The  subject  is  a  fine  one  for  the  poet,  and  it  has  received  the  aid  of  poetry.     We  are 
indebted  to  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin  for  the  following  eloquent  and  touching  lines  : 

"  They  stand  not  in  a  proud  cathedral  fane 

Where  mellowed  light  streams  through  each  bright-hued  pane ; 
Nor  in  the  village  church,  whence  haply  mount 
The  purest  offerings  from  the  heart's  rich  fount, 
(For  thronging  cities,  and  their  struggle — strife, 
War  often  darkly  with  the  spirit's  life. ) 
Yet  Holy  is  their  Temple — heaven's  blue 
Is  dome  familiar  to  the  gathered  few ; 
Hunted  from  precincts  of  their  fellow  men, 
Like  dangerous  brutes  from  lair,  or  savage  den. 
Yet  are  they  gentle  hearted,  and  but  pray 
To  worship  God  in  their  own  simple  way ; 
Or  if  perchance  stern  thoughts  of  wrong  for  wrong, 
Resistance — force  to  some  of  them  belong, 
'Tis  that  as  metal,  tempered  by  the  flame, 
Is  changed  in  nature,  and  is  changed  in  name  ; 
So  are  they  hardened  to  a  purposed  end, 
A  firm  resolve  from  which  they  will  not  bend, 
By  Persecution's  loosened  fiery  flood, 
Which  finds  but  fuel  in  the  martyrs'  blood. 

"  Yet  softer  thoughts  this  hour  their  spirits  steep, 
Heedless  a  moment  of  the  watch  they  keep, 
Heedless  the  signal  that  the  foemen  swarm, 
To  change  all  softness  to  one  wild  alarm. 
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And  two  have  loved  beneath  Oppression's  cloud ! 

Far  from  the  flutter  of  a  gayer  crowd, 

Where  love  but  feebly  springs.    Maiden  by  thee 

Surely  such  love  may  safely  trusted  be : 

It  hath  a  deeper  root  than  worldlings  know, 

A  richer  soil  wherein  its  fibres  grow, 

Than  the  parched  dust,  whence  passion's  common  flower, 

Sown  but  by  fortune,  withers  in  an  hour. 

Yes,  thou  may'st  trust  him — henceforth  ye  are  known 

As  streams  that  meet,  to  one  bright  river  grown ! 

'Twere  sweet  to  dream  Oppression's  clouds  must  part, 

And  peaceful  days  shed  sunshine  on  each  heart — 

Yet  ye  are  bless'd  e'en  now — by  Heaven  above, 

By  elders'  sanction,  and  by  mutual  lore  ! 

Childhood  is  witness,  and  perchance  shall  dwell, 

In  garrulous  age,  on  tales  it  loves  to  tell, 

'  How  in  those  awful  days  the  people  knelt 

Amid  the  heather — how  for  long  they  dwelt 

Among  the  friendly  hills ;  and  how  the  dead 

Were  buried  there,  and  youthful  pairs  were  wed ! ' 

Yea,  in  the  Temple  that  true  hearts  could  frame, 

'  Where  two  or  three  were  gathered  in  His  name  !'  " 

We  may  not  close  these  remarks  without  some  reference  to  the  artist  who  has  engraved 
this  interesting  and  valuable  accession  to  our  work.  Mr.  Lightfoot  has  already  established 
his  claim  to  a  very  high  position  in  his  profession.  In  this  example  of  his  abilities  we  find 
the  happiest  combination  of  delicacy  and  force ;  sufficient  refinement,  without  sacrificing 
aught  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  original  work.  We  presume  to  describe  this  print 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  modern  art. 


o 
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THE  POISON  CUP. 

J.  R.  HERBERT,  A.R.A. 


WE  have  already  given,  in  our  print  of  "  OLDEN  HOSPITALITY,"  an  example  of  the  genius 
of  this  accomplished  painter.  The  subject  he  has  here  treated  is  one  of  a  class  in  which  he 
has  indulged,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  freely ;  revelling  among  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
depicting  characters  of  times  gone  by,  and  countries  far  distant ;  when  and  where  "  revenge" 
was  considered  justice,  if  not  "  virtue."  He  has,  in  this  subject,  drawn  entirely  upon 
his  imagination ;  although  the  circumstance  pictured  is  common  enough  in  Italian  history. 
The  artist  supposes  poison  to  have  been  infused  in  the  wine  of  a  guest  at  the  table  of,  a  host ; 
when,  at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  drink,  a  young  girl  stays  the  hand  from  presenting  the 
fatal  draught  to  the  lips.  The  betrayed  assassin  is  making  a  hasty  exit ;  while  the  doomed 
visitor  is  listening  eagerly,  but  with  an  expression  of  horror,  to  the  brief,  sudden,  and 
emphatic  warning  he  has  received. 

The  books  of  old  Italian  histories  abound  in  events  of  the  kind.  In  the  published 
records  of  the  crimes  of  "  the  Borgias,"  by  whom  Rome  and  other  states  of  Italy  were 
cursed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does 
not  detail  the  miserable  end  of  some  political  adversary,  or  over-scrupulous  friend,  disposed 
of  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  poison-cup.  So  universal  indeed,  in  that  age,  was 
the  dread  of  poison,  that  drinking-glasses  were  invented,  of  so  delicate  a  construction  that 
they  were  supposed  to  shiver  instantly  into  atoms,  the  moment  the  poisoned  liquor  was  poured 
into  them.  Of  this  "fact"  considerable  use  has  been  made  by  subsequent  poets  and 
romancers;  and  the  statement  may  not  have  been  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  .that  some  poisons  coming  in  contact  with  peculiarly  thin  glass, 
might  have  so  acted  upon  it  as  to  betray  the  presence  of  the  perilous  admixture. 

In  many  cases  poisoners  were  so  subtle  in  their  proceedings,  and  so  skilful  in  the  composi- 
tion of  drugs,  that  a  long  and  lingering,  and  not  an  immediate,  death  was  the  invariable 
consequence.  Sometimes  poisoned  plaisters  were  placed  upon  sores;  and  the  story  so 
familiar  to  childhood,  is  not  without  its  counterpart  in  true  history — of  the  Eastern  sage,  who 
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when  beheaded  by  a  tyrant,  spoke  after  the  head  was  separated  from  the  trunk,  telling  the 
murderer  to  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  a  book,  every  leaf  of  which  was  poisoned.  The 
poison  took  effect,  and  the  despot  and  the  victim  became  silent  together. 

The  history  of  poisoning,  however,  received  its  most  appalling  illustration  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  famous  and  infamous  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  was 
its  "  heroine."  Her  tutor  was  her  paramour,  Sainte  Croix;  and  by  his  assistance  she  became 
the  assassin,  first  of  her  father,  whose  dying  agonies  she  watched  with  affected  sympathy,  as 
he  actually  expired  in  her  arms.  Her  next  victims  were  her  two  brothers ;  and  many 
others  were  thus  "  removed  out  of  her  way,"  before  punishment  overtook  the  wretched 
criminal,  and  her  still  more  iniquitous  counsellor  in  crime.  The  death  of  Sainte  Croix 
supplies  a  forcible  example  of  retributive  justice.  "  He  was  engaged,"  says  the  historian, 
"  in  the  preparation  of  a  poison  so  subtle  that  its  mere  emanation  was  fatal."  At  the 
moment  when,  bending  over  his  furnace,  he  watched  the  deadly  mixture  approach  its 
greatest  intensity,  the  glass  mask  he  wore  as  a  protection  against  its  fumes  detached  itself, 
and  the  murderer  was  found  dead,  in  the  midst  of  the  instruments  of  his  guilt.  Among  the 
furniture  of  his  cabinet  was  found  a  small  casket,  addressed  to  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers, 
with  a  solemn  injunction  that  it  should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Suspicion  was  thus 
aroused  ;  it  contained  a  packet  full  of  various  poisons.  This  incident  led  to  her  arrest :  she 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  subjected  to  the  torture,  and  executed  by  beheading. 

Not  many  years  ago  this  frightful  story  received  a  singular  illustration.  In  1814  the 
proprietor  of  the  chateau,  in  which  the  marchioness  poisoned  her  father,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  the  allied  troops  made  in  one  of  the  tower's  numerous  hiding  holes,  wherein  he 
placed  his  plate  and  other  property.  When  subsequently  restoring  these  valuable  articles,  he 
had  to  search  for  the  places  in  which  he  had  deposited  them.  One  cavity,  thus  discovered, 
displayed  a  large  cabinet,  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  in  which  was  found  a  furnace,  chemical 
instruments,  several  phials  hermetically  sealed,  containing  a  liquid  still  unknown,  and  four 
packets  of  different  coloured  powders.  Unfortunately  they  were  destroyed,  instead  of  being 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  modern  science  ;  and  thus  was  lost  the  opportunity  of 
analyzing  the  ingredients  of  the  poisons  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  most'  remarkable  of  the  "  Causes  Celebres,"  may  serve  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  print  of  the  Poison  Cup.  The  subject  is  capable  of  great  enlargement ; 
and  unhappily  the  records  of  similar  atrocities  are  not  confined  to  Italy  and  France.  Our 
own  "  State  Trials"  record  a  case  almost  equal  in  wickedness — the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  for  which  Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  in  1616,  suffered  death,  with  other  accomplices, 
although  the  prime  instigators  to  the  deed,  "  Lady  Francis,  Countess  of  Somerset,"  and 
"  Robert  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,"  escaped  with  a  short  imprisonment. 


S      \J 
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J;NEAS  AND  DIDO. 


GUERIN. 


THIS  is  one  of  that  class  of  works  created  by  the  Hellenisme,  prevalent  in  the  French  school 
of  art,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  art,  as  in  other 
things,  our  French  neighbours  overdid  themselves  in  their  imitations  of  the  ancients,  as 
they  outdid  their  prototypes  in  representations,  not  so  much  epic  or  dramatic  as  theatrical. 
The  picture  which  supplies  this  engraving  is  one  of  the  least  affected  of  its  class- 
approaching  nearer  than  others  to  the  probabilities  of  humanity.  It  bears  upon  no 
particular  passage  of  the  yEneid  ;  it  is  merely,  as  the  painter  proposes,  "  /Eneas  and  Dido." 
The  former  is  relating  his  story,  but  not  surrounded,  as  we  find  him  in  the  text,  by  a  crowd  of 
Trojans  and  Carthaginians ;  inasmuch  as  a  main  object  of  the  artist  has  been  to  show  the 
deep  love  of  Dido — he  thus  places  them  alone,  none  being  present  but  an  attendant  and 
Ascanius,  or  Cupid,  in  his  semblance.  The  circumstance  is  made  out  from  a  conversation- 
implied  by  the  lines, 

"  Necnon  ct  vario  sennone  tralicbat 
Infelix  Dido,  longumque  hibcbat  amorem 

Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans — su|>er  Hectore  multa ;  " 

* 

or,  according  to  Dry  den, 

"  The  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night, 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast  delight, 
Of  Priam  much  enquired,  of  Hector  more  ; 
Then  asked  what  arms  the  swarthy  Memnon  bore'; 
.  What  troops  he  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
Th£  steedg  pf  Diomed  varied  the  discourse, 
.  And  fierce  Achilles  with  his  matchless  force. 
At  length,  as  fate  and  her  ill  stars  required, 
To  hear  the  series  of  the  war  desired : 
Relate  at  large,  my" godlike1  guest,  she  said, 
The  Grecian  stratagems,  the  town1  betrayed  ; 
The  fatal  issue  of  so  long  a  war, 
Your  flight,  your  wanderings,  and  your  woes  declare." 
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^Eneas  looks  too  young  to  be  the  "  Pater  jEneas,"  of  so  many  of  the  passages  of  the 
poem  ;  but  the  artist  in  painting  him  thus  has  complied  with  the  spirit  of  the  description, 
by  exhibiting  in  him  the  gifts  conferred  upon  him  by  his  mother,  Venus,  in  order  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

The  Painter  of  this  picture,  Pierre  Narcisse  Guerin,  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1 774.  His  father 
kept  a  large  shop  for  the  sale  of  ironmongery,  in  the  rue  Aubry-le-Boucher.  He  received 
but  a  meagre  education,  but  being  endowed  with  judgment  and  great  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, he  devoted  much  time  to  reading,  which  he  turned  to  great  advantage.  His  first 
master  was  Brenet,  an  historical  painter  of  very  moderate  pretensions,  but  on  the  death  of 
this  artist  he  entered  the  atelier  of  J.  B.  Regnault,  who,  with  David  and  Vincent,  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  French  school ;  and  although  of  an  indolent  disposition,  he  did  not  fail  to 
distinguish  himself  among  his  fellow-students,  by  the  facility  of  his  pencil,  and  by  his  selec- 
tion of  subject  and  manner  of  composition,  which  ranged  considerably  beyond  the  common 
standard.  He  was  temporarily  withdrawn  from  his  studies  by  the  conscription,  but  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  to  return  to  the  prosecution  of  his  profes- 
sional probation.  He  gained,  in  1/66,  the  second  prize  in  painting  ;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing one  of  the  three  grand  prizes,  which,  upon  this  occasion,  were  awarded  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  list  of  competitors.  The  fame  of  this  artist  is  founded  on  his  picture  of 
Marcus  Sextus,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  although  not  originally  placed  there,  having 
been  first  purchased  by  a  rich  manufacturer  for  ten  thousand  francs,  (four  hundred  pounds,) 
and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors,  was  at  length  purchased  for  the 
national  collection,  to  which  it  was  added  in  the  year  1830.  It  was  in  1802  that  his  picture 
of  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  was  exhibited  ;  a  work  which  in  Paris  was  eulogized  to  the  skies, 
being  the  subject  of  innumerable  pieces  of  complimentary  poetry,  which  appeared  in  all  the 
journals  of  the  time.  The  picture  whence  we  present  an  engraving,  "  Dido  listening  to  the 
Narrative  of /Eneas,"  was  exhibited  in  1817,  and  was  more  favourably  received  than  some 
works  previously  exhibited,  especially  by  female  amateurs.  The  main  defects  in  the 
picture  are  a  want  of  that  elevation  of  character  we  look  for  in  the  "  godlike  man,"  and  too 
much  attention  in  displaying  the  personal  attractions  which  /Eneas  had  derived  from  his 
parent,  Venus. 

In  1816  Guerin  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome;  he  declined 
the  charge  upon  that  occasion;  but  being  again  nominated  to  it  in  1822,  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  discharged,  with  zeal  and  ability,  the  functions  of  the  office  until  1828. 
His  health  was  declining  at  this  period,  insomuch  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  Having  retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  went  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Horace  Vernet, 
where  he  died  in  July,  1838. 


THE  WAYSIDE  FOUNTAIN, 


BERGHEM. 


NICHOLAS  BERCHEM,  or  BERGHKM,  as  the  name  is  more  commonly  written,  was  born  at 
Haarlem  in  1624.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Van  Haarlem,  an  artist  of  very  mediocre  pre- 
tensions, who  painted  objects  of  still  life.  This  celebrated  painter  has  never  been  known 
by  his  family  name — that  of  Berghem  being  a  soubriquet,  first  applied  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
students,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  himself.  The  circumstances  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
it  are  thus  related  by  his  Dutch  biographers : — During  the  period  of  his  study  under 
Van  Goyen,  his  father,  probably  on  account  of  some  indiscretion,  pursued  him,  with  the 
intention  of  chastising  him,  into  the  house  of  his  master,  who,  perceiving  his  father's  pur- 
pose, and  being  desirous  of  sheltering  his  favourite  pupil,  called  to  his  class  "  Berg  hem," 
meaning,  "hide  him,"  which  was  done  effectually ;  but  the  words  were  afterwards  applied  to 
young  Van  Haarlem  by  his  fellow-students  in  lieu  of  his  own  name,  which  was  gradually 
laid  aside, — the  story  forgotten, — and  the  artist  rose  into  fame  as  Nicholas  Berghom. 

He  received  his  first  instructions  in  painting  from  his  father,  and  subsequently  from 
Grebber,  Jan  Wils,  Mojaart,  Van  Goyen,  and  Weeninx.  So  entirely  did  he  adopt  his  nom 
d"  atelier,  that  all  his  works  are  signed  Berghem.  The  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the 
early  period  of  his  career,  have  a  great  resemblance,  in  the  manner  of  their  composition,  to 
those  of  Weeninx ;  for,  like  the  works  of  this  master,  they  consist  of  sea-ports  and  embarka- 
tions ;  but  to  conoissieurs  familiar  with  the  manner  of  both  artists,  the  works  of  Berghem  are 
known  by  their  greater  delicacy  of  touch.  He  fell  afterwards  into  another  manner  of  com- 
position, the  materials  of  which  were  landscape,  architectural  ruins,  groups  of  figures  and 
cattle ;  and  his  pictures  formed  of  such  subject-matter  are  superior  to  those  of  all  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  employed  the  like  materials,  with  the  exception  of  John  Both,  who  was  his 
contemporary,  and,  we  may  add,  his  rival,  for  he  was  brought  into  direct  competition  with 
him  by  M.  Vanderhulk,  the  burgomaster  of  Dort.  This  functionary,  who  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  pictures,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  artists,  proposed  to  Both  and  Berghem  that  each 
should  paint  him  a  picture,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  eight  hundred  guilders,  and  an 
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additional  premium  to  the  painter  whose  work  should  be  adjudged  the  better  production. 
Berghem,  animated  by  emulation,  exerted  the  utmost  effort  of  his  art,  and  executed  a  work 
of  extraordinary  beauty, — a  mountainous  landscape,  with  figures  and  cattle  of  every  de- 
scription. Both's  production  was  not  less  admired.  It  was  an  Italian  scene,  glowing  under 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  South,  and  painted  with  all  the  charm  of  pencilling  for  which 
he  is  so  distinguished.  The  competitors  produced  their  works,  and  their  patron  pronounced 
his  judgment  in  terms  as  honourable  to  his  liberality  as  creditable  to  the  talent  of  the  artists. 
He  assured  them  that  such  was  the  excellence  of  both  pictures,  that  he  could  not  pronounce 
one  preferable  to  the  other,  and  that  the  author  of  each  was  entitled  to  a  premium,  which 
he  accordingly  paid.  The  style  of  Berghem  is  much  admired  ;  he  painted  with  sur- 
prising facility,  and  yet  his  works  generally  have  all  the  finish  that  could  be  desired. 
Extremely  happy  in  the  arrangement  of  his  compositions,  he  has  given  much  grace  and 
beauty  to  his  figures,  without  departing  from  propriety  of  character.  The  distribution  of  his 
masses,  and  his  management  of  light  and  shade  are  masterly,  and  his  atmospheric  effects  are 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  artist  of  the  Northern  Schools.  The  natural  talent  of  this  famous 
painter  was  developed  early ;  even  while  yet  a  youth,  all  his  efforts  were  sterling  in  pro- 
mise. The  productions  of  his  best  period  are  very  rarely  to  be  bought.  They  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  eagerly  purchased,  even  during  his  lifetime,  and  at  high  prices  ;  but 
those  of  Both  and  Wouvermanns  were  also  much  in  request,  a  circumstance  which  excited 
the  greatest  jealousy  in  Berghem's  wife,  whose  avarice  was  insatiable,  insomuch  that  not 
only  did  she  deprive  him  of  whatever  money  might  come  into  his  possession  from  the  sale  of 
his  works,  but  compelled  him  to  labour  from  daybreak  until  the  close  of  the  evening.  Through- 
out the  summer  she  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  four  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his 
colours  and  setting  his  pallette,  which,  having  done,  she  called  her  indefatigable  mate,  and 
obliged  him  to  be  at  his  easel  by  five  o'clock.  The  studio  was  immediately  over  the 
apartment  which  she  herself  usually  occupied,  and  her  ear  was  attentive  to  every  move- 
ment above.  Berghem  was  of  a  happy  temperament,  and  was  accustomed  to  sing  always 
when  painting ;  as  long,  therefore,  as  Madame  heard  his  note,  she  was  content,  being 
assured  that  he  was  at  work  ;  but  if  ever  Berghem,  through  fatigue  of  mind  or  want  of  rest, 
relaxed,  or  she  supposed  he  had  done  so,  from  not  hearing  him  either  singing  or  moving,  it 
was  her  custom  to  strike  with  a  long  stick  against  the  cieling,  until  he,  by  a  response 
with  his  foot,  informed  her  that  he  was  awake,  and  at  work.  He  was  not  suffered 
generally  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  his  own  works  after  painting  them — his  wife 
disposed  of  them,  and  kept  the  money.  Many  landscape  painters  were  desirous  of  having 
their  pictures  enriched  by  his  figures  and  cattle  ; — these  requests  were  never  addressed  to 
himself,  but  to  his  wife,  who,  having  taken  payment  in  advance,  obliged  him,  much  against 
his  inclination,  to  paint  upon  the  pictures  of  other  artists,  with  whose  works  his  studio  was 
continually  crowded. 
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In  some  of  Berghem's  pictures  there  may  be  observed  such  a  difference  of  style  as  might 
induce  a  belief  that  they  were  the  productions  of  Both  or  Wouvennanns.  This  difference 
is  attributable  to  Madame  Berghem  having  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  paint  some  pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  both  these  artists,  either  with  a  view,  it  is  said,  of  rivalling  them  in  their 
particular  styles,  or  of  showing  the  universality  of  his  genius.  He  could  not,  however, 
limit  his  taste  and  feeling  to  imitation ;  he  produced,  it  is  true,  some  new  compositions 
in  their  style,  but  his  own  touch — that  touch  to  which  he  owes  his  immortality — is  trace- 
able throughout  these  works,  and  none  of  his  pictures  have  ever  passed  with  connoisseurs  for 
either  those  of  Both  or  Wouvermanns.  Berghem  had  a  great  love  for  prints,  a  taste  which 
he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  gratify,  as  he  was  allowed  so  little  money;  he  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  borrow  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  repaid  by  occasionally  himself  disposing  of  a 
picture,  and  deceiving  his  wife  as  to  the  price  he  received  for  it.  The  engravings  he  pur- 
chased were  principally  of  the  Italian  School;  and  from  them  he  derived  great  improvement. 
At  his  death  his  collection  was  eagerly  purchased,  the  whole  realizing  very  high  prices. 

He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  although  so  entirely  confined  to  his  studio,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  perceptions.  During  a  long  residence 
in  the  chateau  of  Benthem,  he  had  rural  nature  continually  before  him,  with  opportunities 
of  selecting  models  from  the  neighbouring  herds  of  cuttle  and  groups  of  villagers.  He  suc- 
ceeded equally  in  landscape,  animals,  and  figures  ;  and  if  any  other  artists  have  succeeded  in 
painting  these  individually  better  than  he,  none  have  had  equal  success  in  mixed  composition. 
Severer  criticism  may  reproach  him  with  a  degree  of  facility  approaching  to  carelessness  ; 
greater  simplicity  and  less  of  art  may  be  desired  in  his  imitations  of  nature,  as  also  more 
correct  drawing  in  many  of  his  animals.  But  these  defects  are  redeemed  by  so  many  beauties, 
that  he  will  ever  be  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  Dutch  School.  He  has 
etched  many  studies  of  animals  made  from  nature,  and  the  character  and  finish  of  his  works 
in  this  way  render  them  extremely  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  collector.  Berghem  died  at 
Haarlem  in  the  year  1683,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Berghem  was  Dujardin,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1640.  So  great  was  the  prodigality  of  this  artist,  that,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was 
soon  involved  in  debt,  insomuch  as  to  set  aside  all  hope  of  liquidation  by  his  own  efforts. 
He  however  found  a  means  of  extricating  himself,  by  marrying  his  landlady,  who  was 
wealthy,  but  old.  It  was  his  intention  to  settle  at  Amsterdam,  whither  he  proceeded,  and 
introduced  his  wife  to  his  family  ;  but  the  mortifications  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  this 
injudicious  marriage,  the  melancholy  it  gave  rise  to,  and  the  peevish  jealousy  of  his  wife 
cramped  his  abilities,  and  his  works  no  longer  possessed  their  wonted  merit.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  his  labours,  he  quitted  Amsterdam,  and  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
regained  his  natural  gaiety.  His  works  thus  recovered  all  their  former  excellence,  and  on 
being  sent  to  Amsterdam,  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  patrons  of  art.  His  family  then 
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wrote  to  him,  requesting  that,  since  he  had  recovered  his  tone,  he  should  return  to  Amster- 
dam, and  paint  at  home.  In  answer  to  this  he  replied,  "  No,  my  wife  and  I  are  best  as  we 
are ;  for  in  order  that  I  may  paint  well  at  Amsterdam,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  be 
in  Italy." 

Weeninx,  the  master  of  Berghem,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1621,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  a  picture  of  this  master  without  a  suggested  remembrance  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  Berghem.  The  father  of  Weeninx  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his 
mother  apprenticed  him  to  a  stationer,  under  whose  roof  and  tutelage  he  remained  but  a 
short  time  ;  not  only  because  he  went  about  his  duties  with  an  exceedingly  ill  grace,  but 
because  he  also  helped  himself  liberally  to  the  paper  that  passed  through  his  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  upon,  being  always  busied  in  this  in  preference  to  the  interests  of  his 
master.  Grievous  complaints  were  therefore  daily  made  by  persons  who  had  purchased 
reams  or  quires  of  paper,  that  the  quantity  was  deficient,  or  perhaps  various  sheets  were 
returned  which  had  been  torn  or  scrawled  upon.  The  propensity  to  drawing  seemed 
incurable  in  young  Weeninx,  and  its  consequences  became  intolerable  to  his  master,  so 
that  he  was  discharged.  His  next  master  was  a  draper,  to  whom  he  was  sent  by  his  mother 
with  threats  and  admonitions.  He  had  no  paper  here  to  draw  upon,  but  he  was  at  no  loss  ; 
quickly  were  his  landscapes  and  cattle  transferred  to  the  walls,  and  in  charcoal,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  draper's  wife,  who  was  at  length  compelled  to  have  the  house  newly 
painted  ;  but  this  served  only  as  a  better  ground  for  young  Weeninx's  sketches ;  he  soon 
covered  the  walls  again,  evidently  improved  in  touch  and  composition  ;  but  the  Dutch 
draper  and  his  wife  saw  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  Weeninx  was  re- 
leased a  second  time  from  his  articles  of  apprenticeship  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius. 

The  picture  here  engraved  is  one  of  the  leading  gems  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery — so  rich  in 
works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  The  size  of  the  original  is  about  one  foot  four  inches  by  two  feet. 
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N.  J.  C  ROWLEY,  R.H.A. 


MR.  N.  J.  CROWLEY,  whose  picture  has  been  admirably  engraved  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  a 
native  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  into  which  he  was  first 
elected  in  1 835.  He  is,  however,  a  resident  in  London,  where  he  has  been  professionally 
occupied  during  the  last  five  or  six  years-  -gradually  but  surely  achieving  distinction,  and 
its  usual  accompaniment  of  substantial  reward.  In  his  own  country,  he  established  a  .high 
reputation,  and  was,  in  1837,  employed  by  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  tQ 
paint  a  whole-length  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  then  Lord-Lieutenant-  of 
Ireland.  He  had  previously  contributed  a  small  picture  to  the  Royal  Academy,  where  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Waagen,  who  in  his  "  Arts  and  Artists  in  England,"  names 
Mr.  Crowley  as  a  promising  painter  of  "  familiar  life  subjects."  The  picture  here  engraved 
was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1843  ;  in  that  gallery,  two  years  before,  he  had 
considerably  advanced  his  reputation,  by  a  painting  of  '.'Power,  the  late  comedian,"  in  the 
three  characters  sustained  by  him— the  gentleman,  the  peasant,  and  the  natural  (half 
fool) — in  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  drama  of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney."  The  picture  possessed  .very 
high  merit,  and  became  an  universal  favourite.  Mr.  Crowley  is  young,  some -years  short 
of  thirty ;  and  inasmuch  as  to  genius  he  adds  industry,  .he-  can  be  considered  but  as  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  to  which  he  is  bound,  to  which  he  has  been  safely,  guided,  4nd 
which  he  is  sure  to  enter.  These  prefatory  remarks  may  be  followed,  by  some  illustoftioii 
of  the  subject  here  engraved — the  superstition  of  cup-tossing  ;  a  superstition  not. 'peculiar 
to  Ireland,  although  Mr.  Crowley  has  laid  the  scene  of  it  in  his  native  country.  .The  sketch 
is  furnished  to  us  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  •» 

Superstition  may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  the  million ;  portions  of  it;  mingle  .wkht.the 
whole  of  our  existence,  from  first  to  last.  We  argue  against  it,  we  ridicule  it,-  and  declare 
it  to  be  worse  than  "  naught ;"  yet  we  all  yield  to  ..it,  more  or  less  :  it  is  perpetually 'with 
us  in  some  shape  or  other.  It. whispers  to  us  in  trembling,1  but'deep~toned,  accents;  k 
creeps  through  our  veins,  and  curdles  .our  blood;  it  animates  shadow£r.and  gives,  voice 
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to  marrowless  bones ;  it  strikes  a  death  knell,  or  anticipates  the  bridal  ring  and  wedding 
feast.  Conceal  it  as  we  will,  we  are  all  superstitious ;  some  are  so  on  a  great  scale,  and  parade 
it  as  a  philosophy  ;  others  shut  up  their  fears,  and  we  discover  them  only  by  anxious  looks 
and  pallid  cheeks.  There  are  few  who  have  not  a  little  pet  "pishogue"  which  though, 
perhaps,  neither  yours  nor  ours,  is  theirs — implicitly  trusted  and  firmly  believed  in. 
Various,  inde.ed,  are  these  small  superstitions;  some  do  not  like  to  see  knives  crossed, 
others  have  a  particular  dislike  to  spilling  salt,  and  invariably  throw  a  pinch  of  the  savoury 
crystal  over  the  left  shoulder ;  many  believe  that  what  servants  call  "  a  black "  on  the 
first  bar  of  the  grate,  announces  a  visit  from  a  strange  man,  while  the  same  appearance 
on  the  second  bar,  intimates  "  a  call "  from  a  strange  woman  :  there  are  few  who  do  not 
shake  their  heads  at  a  winding-sheet  in  the  candle,  or  pick  up  the  bit  of  rebellious  coal 
that  bounces,  hissing  and  sparkling,  on  the  hearth-rug,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
whether  it  be  a  purse  or  a  coffin.  Friday  is  universally  marked  as  an  unlucky  day,  a 
black  day,  a  day  on  which  we  would  not  willingly  commence  a  journey,  either  by  sea  or 
land — a  dangerous  day ;  we  never  knew  any  one  who  was  married  on  Friday.  There 
is  a  belief  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  every  fox-glove  is  a  fairy  cup,  and  every  whirl 
of  the  west  wind  an  omen,  that  fools  are  always  born  on  Fridays,  and  that  every  child 
born  on  Friday  should  be  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  head  and  the  heart, 
to  preserve  it  from  being  "  changed  "  by  the  "  good  people,"  who,  it  would  appear,  have  great 
inclination  to  make  fools  of  us,  whenever  they  can.  Gipsies  have  less  employment  on 
Fridays,  in  unravelling  the  future,  though  they  are  much  consulted  still  by  old  and  young. 
Simple  beings  that  we  are,  with  all  our  wisdom  !  we  like  to  pry  into  futurity  by  any 
means,  no  matter  how  odd  or  how  humble  ;  and  though  we  laugh,  and  seem  to  scorn 
such,  we  think  over  the  harmless  prophesy,  and  look  for  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,  be  the 
sun  ever  so  bright,  if  the  cat  has  passed  her  paw  three  times  over  the  left  ear !  We  do  our  best 
to  unidealize  everything  in  these  days.  Nobody  reads  poetry.  We  calculate  everything 
by  its  utility — and  yet  superstition,  with  its  attendant  tribe  of  signs  and  signals,  its  dreams  and 
omens,  its  whisperings  and  its  shadows,  has  as  strong  a  hold  as  ever  upon  the  multitude. 

But  Mr.  Crowley's  beautiful  and  truthful  picture,  which  has  been  so  admirably  translated 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  has  reference  only  to  the  superstition  of  "  Cup-tossing,"  as  it  is  practised 
in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  head  of  the  old  woman  is  remarkably  fine  and  expressive — a 
specimen  of  ancient  beauty  of  no  ordinary  character  ;  indeed,  Mistress  Margaret  O'Brian  was 
one  of  the  most  pictorial-looking  old  dames  we  have  ever  seen— tall,  with  a  powerful,  rather 
than  a  keen  or  prying  eye ;  more  prone  to  dictate  to  fortune,  than  to  obey  its  mandate. 
Fond  as  the  Irish  are  of  abbreviating  every  name,  or  if  it  happen  to  be  one  that  will  not 
be  abbreviated,  lengthening  it,  Mistress  Margaret  O'Brian 's  was  never  interfered  with ;  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  rural  high-treason  to  call  her  "  Peggy ;"  indeed,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  There  was  a  quiet  mystery  about  her,  that  increased  the  respect 
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in  which  she  was  held — she  dressed  richly,  wore  solid  rings,  and  though  she  spoke  with 
the  accent,  she  spoke  correctly  :  she  was  received  in  many  "  gentlemen's  houses," 
and  it  was  believed  had  seen  better  days  :  she  kept  a  "  little  girl "  to  do  her 
work,  and  never  occupied  herself  in  anything  but  fortune-telling.  Mistress  Margaret 
interpreted  dreams,  explained  omens,  tossed  cups,  and  sometimes,  but  that  was  done 
seldom  and  slyly,  "  took  a  cut  at  the  cards  ;"  once  she  was,  as  they  said,  "a  great  hand 
entirely  at  the  cards  ;"  but  the  priest  interfered ;  Margaret  O'Brian  went  "  the  stations  " 
at  Gougane  Barra,  and  did  not  venture  to  offend  again,  at  all  events  to  the  same  extent : 
but  no  matter  how  she  prophesied,  what  she  prophesied  was  implicitly  believed ;  and  her 
"  charms,"  moreover,  were  in  great  request — she  could  "  charm  "  away  the  ague  on  the 
ninth  day ;  had  an  infallible  "  charm  "  for  the  hooping-cough,  and  an  undisputed  cure  for 
an  "  impression  about  the  heart."  Her  first  question  always  was,  "  Have  you  faith  ? "  and 
as  that  was  certain  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  where  faith  in  everything  abounds, 
the  charm  was  soon  a  cure  :  but,  after  all,  Mistress  Margaret's  great  power  lay  in  "  cup- 
tossing."  It  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  her,  for  whoever  came  to  have  a  cup  tossed,  laid, 
at  least,  a  "quarter"  of  the  "best  mixed"  upon  the  sibyl's  table;  the  only  fee  she  received. 

"  Its  you,  Mary  Magrah,  I  know  its  yerself,  though  I've  never  looked  off  my  beads ;  but 
I  hear  your  step,  Mary  dear,  aye,  and  the  beating  of  your  heart  too,  Mary  avourneen, 
so  don't  darken  the  door  with  your  shadow ;  and  sure  of  all  the  shadows  in  the  parish, 
rising  eighteen,  yours  has  the  most  in  it."  Mary  entered  the  cottage  of  Margaret 
O'Brian  with  a  beating  heart,  for  she  was  deep  in  love,  and  exceedingly  jealous. 

"Thath!  thath  !  Molleen!"  exclaimed  the  mistress,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  "  why  did 
you  put  ye'r  left  foot  first  ?  I  thought  every  foot  that  comes  on  your  errand  knew  that 
wasn't  right.  No !  don't  go  back,  that  would  be  making  bad  worse.  Now  don't  offer 
to  sit  on  a  three-legged  stool ;  and  this  Friday  ;  take  a  chair,  there's  plenty  of  them  ;  and 
indeed,  Molleen,  though  I'm  proud  to  see  your  mother's  daughter  in  my  little  place,  I'd 
rather  see  her  any  day  than  Friday." 

"  Its  asy  talking,"  said  the  impatient  girl,  while  she  threw  off  her  shawl,  and  twisted 
up  the  "  abundant  glories  of  her  hair : "  "  Its  asy  talking,  ma'am  ;  you  wouldn't  wait  to 
know  ye'r  luck  yerself  till  to-morrow,  if  you  had  the  knowledge  I  have,  and  yet  nmst 
know  more ;  yes,  must,  Margaret,  or  my  heart  will  break." 

"  No,  my  Molly,  your  heart  will  do  no  such  thing ;  you're  not  a  chicken  to  pine  in  a 
coop,  nor  a  dove,  to  die  for  love ;  no,  dear,  the  pride  has  more  to  do  with  you  this  blessed 
minute  than  the  love,"  said  Margaret ;  and  sending  her  little  maid  away,  she  placed 
the  simple  tea-things  on  the  table,  talking  all  the  time  : — "  There  dear  ;  well,  that's  a  beautiful 
quarter  of  tea,  fine  grained,  and  a  pound  of  lump-sugar  :  well,  Mary,  you've  a  noble  heart, 
and  there's  great  fortune  in  store  for  you  somewhere ;  the  kettle  is  on  the  boil,  for  I  knew 
you  were  on  the  road." 
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"  How,  Mistress  Margaret?"  inquired  Mary. 

"  Oh,  darling,  I'll  tell  you  your  fortune,  but  I'm  not  bound  to  tell  you  my  secrets ! 
There,  oh,  then  what  ail'd  you  to  vex  the  cat,  and  make  her  strike  at  you  with  her  left 
foot?" 

"Who  do  you  think  I  met  at  the  cross-roads,  ma'am?"  said  Mary,  who  in  her  irritable 
humour,  returned  the  cat's  stroke  with  interest. 

"  Stay,  dear,  before  you  tell  me,  that  I  may  turn  it  for  good,  if  it  should  be  evil,"  and 
she  broke  a  bit  of  bread  over  Mary's  head,  "  there  now,  who  was  it,  not  Peg  Purcel  ? " 

"  Oh,  mistress!"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  "you  are  a  witch  all  out ;  how  ever  did  you 
know  ? "  the  cup-tosser  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"  Wasn't  it  provoking  to  meet  her  the  first,  and  her  back  to  the  sun,  and  she  red  haired  ?  " 

"  God  help  you  avourneen,  there's  a  disappointment  before  you." 

"  If  there  is,"  said  Mary,  closing  her  teeth,  and  clenching  her  hands,  "  if  there  is !" 

"  Well,  dear,  a  fine  spirited  girl  like  yerself  would  leap  over  it ;  that's  the  finest  way  in 
the  world  my  darling  ;  leap  over  the  trouble,  no  matter  what  it  is  ;  our  eyes  are  set  in  the 
front  of  our  head,  and  not  in  the  back,  which  is  a  sign  we  should  look  forward,  not 
backward.  I  wouldn't  cast  the  corner  of  ray  eye  round,  after  the  finest  man  that  ever  stood 
on  the  sod,  not  I,  I'd  scorn  it!"  said  the  dame,  and  she  looked  her  words;  "and  there's 
nothing  like  scorning  them,"  she  continued  :  "  toss  up  your  head,  deafen  your  ears,  walk 
as  if  you  were  nothing  caring  or  thinking  whether  there's  a  man  in  the  world  or  not,  and 
its  then  they'll  bow  and  '  madam  '  you.  I  don't  know,"  added  the  sibyl  after  a  pause,  "  I 
don't  know  anything  that  would  give  me  more  real  downright  satisfaction,  than  turning 
half  the  men's  hearts  in  the  parish  into  jackstones,  and  rolling  them  over  a  tombstone  of  a 
Midsummer  eve." 

"  Oh,  mistress  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "you're  not  in  earnest,  ma'am." 

"  An't  I  though,"  she  replied  ;  "  well,  dear,  never  mind  whether  I  am  or  not,  that's  all." 

"  Mistress  Margaret,"  said  Mary,  after  a  pause,  "  I  tried  the  snail ;  a  fine  one  it  was,  the 
third  I  found  under  an  ivy-leaf :  I  put  it  between  the  two  plates,  as  the  cock  crew  his 
first  crow,  and  placed  it  under  the  beams  of  the  moon,  with  a  strip  of  rowan-tree  twisted 
into  a  heart  on  the  cover." 

'•'  And  what  did  the  shilla-ca-pooka  write  ? "  inquired  Margaret. 

"  Oh  sorra  a  care  I  care,  Mistress  :  it  did  not  write  what  I  wanted  !  I  melted  the  lead, 
too,  as  you  told  me,  through  the  key  of  the  door,  Ma'am." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  it  all  turned  into  cannons  and  guns  !" 
'  When  you  wanted  ploughs  and  cows,  dear.     Had  you  any  dreams  ?" 

''  I  get  no  rest  for  the  dreams,  they  bother  my  heart  out.  I  was  kept  from  rest  all  night 
with  one  magpie  flying  after  another." 
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"  That  was  good  !"  interrupted  the  wise  woman,  "  for  you're  both  black  haired." 
"Ay,  but  then  one  of  the  mags  left  off,  and  flew  after  a  red  pigeon." 

"  A  red  pigeon !"  repeated  Margaret.  "  Oh,  avourneen,  but  I  fear  there's  no  use  in  any 
thing  I  can  do  after  that." 

Mary  fixed  her  dark  expressive  eyes  upon  the  cup-tosser.  "  Mistress,"  she  said,  "  have 
you  faith  in  love-powders  ? "  "  Aye,  have  I,  and  with  good  right  too,  plenty  of  faith ;  but  1 
got  into  trouble  before,  about  a  pack  of  cards,  and  after  that  I'm  sure  I'll  have  no  call  to 
love-powders ;  besides,  darling,  they're  dangerous.  Where's  the  good  of  getting  a  heart  if 
you  can't  keep  it,  and  you  can't  be  love-powdering  ever  and  always.  The  heart  you  fixed 
your  fancy  on  is  as  restless  as  a  wild  bird's  shadow,  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  as  concealed  as  a 
peacock,  as  changeable  as  April  weather.  I  don't  think  he'll  be  a  bit  more  constant  to  his 
red  pigeon  than  to  his  magpie ;  and,  maybe,  he'll  lave  the  both  for  a  wren  or  a — -goldfinch. 
It's  a  foolish  woman,  Mary,  that  ever  sets  her  mind  on  what's  called  a  handsome  man  :  if  you 
want  a  beauty,  buy  a  picture ;  but  a  beauty-man  is  sure  to  think  more  of  himself  than  of 
you.  I  saw  the  way  the  wind  blew  when  he  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  you  were  handsome 
enough — for  a  coarse  woman."  Mary  grew  very  red,  and  Margaret,  having  shot  her  bolt, 
and  seen  that  it  struck,  plunged  into  another  subject.  "  Did  Ellen  Jarvis  get  the  white 
cow's  milk,  for  the  impression  about  her  heart,  from  your  mother?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Ma'am." 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  her  sister's  baby  has  a  mole  above  the  breath  ?  she'll  have  a 
soothering  tonyite  ;  but  that's  a  mighty  ugly  mark  under  the  little  boy's  ear.  God  break 
hard  fortune  before  every  honest  woman's  child  ;  but  I've  an  idea  it's  for  no  good  :  marks  are 
often  '  devils'  crosses,  angels'  losses  ;'  but  I  did  my  best  for  him,  considering  the  mark.  1 
bound  nine  hairs,  pluckt  from  the  tail  of  a  wild  colt,  nine  times  round  his  left  ankle  on  the 
ninth  day,  to  make  him  swift  of  foot ;  so,  dear,  if  he  deserves  hanging,  he'll  still  be  able  to 
run  from  it. '  "  Better  not  be  born  to  it,"  said  Mary.  "  Ay,  deed  is  it ;  but  though  \ve 
can  foretell  luck,  we  can't  get  past  it — we  may  creep  round  it,  and  set  in  one  side  for  a 
while,  but  we  can't  get  past  it  in  the  end  ;  that's  the  truth  ;  I  wish  we  could.  And  now, 
dear,  draw  to  the  table;  there's  no  cup  worth  tossing  but  the  third.  Oh,  Molleen  !  but  I'm 
vexed  to  see  you  so  cast  down,  avourneen  deelixh :  the  spirit,  dear,  is  in  you,  but  it's  over- 
come, and  more's  the  pity  that  it  should  be ;  but  it  will  uprouse." 

"  I  shouldn't  care  a  single  traneen  about  his  changing,"  said  Mary,  while  her  eyes  gleamed 
and  sparkled,  half  with  indignation  and  half  with  tears.  "  Not  a  single  traneen,  but  it's 
his  taking  up  with  that  pale-faced,  dying,  sighing,  Anty  Cahill,  who  has  neither  blood,  bone, 
nor  beauty  ;  no  nor  twenty,  nor  so  much  as  ten,  pounds  to  bring  into  a  poor  man's  house  ; 
that  she  should  have  the  one  I  fancied ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  I  could  not  go  to  chapel, 
to  a  wake,  nor  a  fair,  a  dance,  nor  pattern  ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  for  a  pitcher  of  water  to 
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the  blessed  well,  that  he  wasn't  there,  with  his  bow  and  his  smile ;  his  words  sweeter  than 
honey  and  softer  than  crame,  until  I  turned  my  back  on  the  boy  that  really  loved  me,  and 
that  I  broke  silver  with  last  Martinmas ;  the  boy  that  had  full  and  plenty,  and  has 
kissed  the  print  of  my  foot  on  the  dewy  grass  before  now.  I  thought  I  was  making  a  fool 
of  him,  and  it  was  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  And  what's  come  of  him,  dear  ?"  inquired  Margaret,  as  if  she  did  not  know. 

"  He's  'listed,  Ma'am,  and  his  mother  is  gone  up  to  Dublin  to  try  to  get  him  off.  Oh !  it's 
I  was  the  bitter  fool,  and  she'll  take  the  news  with  her  that — that — — Oh !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  passionate  tears,  "  if  I  could  only  see  him  dead  I'd  be  happy — or— 

or or ;"  and  she  sobbed  on  for  some  time,  until  at  last  she  added,  "  or,  if  I  could  get 

another  boy  against  the  fair  next  week,  it  would  be  a  great  ease  to  my  trouble." 

Margaret  O'Brian  turned  away  to  hide  the  smile  that  was  struggling  on  her  face  with  the 
acquired  earnestness  of  her  countenance,  "  Well,  we'll  see  :  such  a  girl  as  you.  Mary,  dear, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  little  fortune,  will  have  only  to  choose.  But,  Mary,  they  say  your 
spirit's  rather  high,  and  that  your  hands  are  as  nimble  as  your  tongue :  it  is  mighty  useful 
to  bind  a  girl's  hands  with  the  bark  of  a  rowan-tree  ;  it  makes  her  quiet,  if  it's  done  three 
hours  after  the  birth  ;  but  it  takes  the  strength  out  of  a  boy's  fist,  and  is  dangerous  on  that 
account.  Mrs.  M'Luown  bound  Peter's  hands  that  way  to  hinder  his  being  killed  in  a 
scrimmage  as  his  father  was ;  and  signs  by — he  never  took  a  shillaghla  or  so  much  as  a 
hurley  in  his  hand  ;  a  poor  thing  without  life  in  him." 

The  two  first  cups  were  drunk,  and  then  came  the  third.  "  Stop  !"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
"  as  I'm  a  living  woman  there's  a  stranger ;"  the  long  bit  of  tea  floated,  and  twisted,  and 
wriggled  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  while  both  the  women  watched  its  motions  with  intense 
interest.  "  Stay,  and  I'll  stir  it  round  with  a  blessed  tally,"  continued  Margaret,  "  that  is, 
darling,  if  you'd  wish  it  to  come  true,  and  would  take  up  with  a  stranger,  just  to  'spite  your 
old  sweetheart  awhile." 

"  Take  up  with  one,"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  bitterly ;  "  I'd  take  up  with  ten,  even  if 
they  were  all  Connaught  men,  to  'spite  him." 

"  Right,  my  darling,"   said  Mistress  Margaret ;  "  there  now  is  the  right  spirit." 

Mary  gave  an  impatient  jerk  with  her  elbow  and  upset  the  salt :  she  threw  the  usual 
pinch  over  her  shoulder ;  still  Margaret  looked  grave :  she  bit  the  stick  of  tea,  and 
ascertained,  from  its  exceeding  toughness,  that  it  was  not  only  a  man  stranger,  but  a  rich 
stranger ;  and  immediately  after  this,  she  inadvertently  crossed  the  knife  and  spoon ;  this, 
noticed  by  Mistress  Margaret,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  girl  who  was  so  anxious  to  pry  into 
futurity.  The  cup  was  tossed  once,  twice,  thrice,  beneath,  around,  above.  There  is  a  great 
art  in  tossing  a  cup,  even  more  than  in  tossing  a  pancake ;  it  is  painful  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  cup-tossing  really  is,  to  see  the  clumsy  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  attempted, 
scattering  the  "  Sibyl  leaves"  about,  and  jerking  the  little  mysteries  away  from  their  proper 
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positions  after  the  cup  has  performed  its  last  circle ;  but  Mistress  Margaret's  cup-tossing 
was  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  her  arm  undukted  gracefully,  the  cup  was  well  poised,  the 
circle  it  performed  of  geometrical  accuracy  ;  and  after  its  third  evolution,  she  held  it  up  to 
read  its  mysteries  with  her  own  eyes,  in  a  way  that  proved  the  interest  she  took  in  its 
announcements.  Mary  knew  that  no  second  person  must  attempt  to  read  until  the  first  has 
finished ;  but  she  placed  her  arm  upon  the  table,  and  watched  with  intense  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Mistress,  darling,  is  it  so  bad,"  she  inquired,  "  that  you  won't  tell  it  ?" 

"  No,  Mary,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  not  bad,  only  bothering  :  there's  the  line  of  life,  a  fine 
long  one  it  is  ;  but  there  is  a  disappointment  to  your  third  love.  Allah,  Mary,  you  never 
owned  but  to  two,  but  this  is  the  third,  and  that  is  too  many  for  a  girl  of  your  age.  A  disap- 
pointment through  a  fair  woman ;  and  it  is  too  high  for  you  to  leap  over,  and  too  wide  for 
you  to  go  round — see,"  and  Mary  did  see  a  quantity  of  small  particles  of  tea-leaf  congre- 
gated together  in  a  mimic  mountain. 

"  Are  you  sure  that's  a  disappointment,  Mistress  ? " 

"  As  sure  as  that  your  two  beautiful  black  eyes  are  looking  at  me  this  blessed  minute." 

"  It's  a  cruel  great  one,  Ma  am." 

"  So  it  is,  but  see  how  clear  the  line  of  life  is  after  it ;  a  quick  -return,  and  then  the  ring, 
a  rich  ring,  dear,  on  a  sword  s  point,  and  a  few  tears  'round  it.  I  never  mind  tears  when 
the  ring's  a  solid,  substantial  one  ;  there's  some  rings  not  worth  putting  on  the  top  of  your 
little  finger,  let  alone  the  marriage  one,  which  has  a  vein  in  it  as  straight  as  it  can  go 
to  the  heart.  Well,  dear,  if  the  disappointment  is  great,  which  I  don't  deny,  the  ring  is  a 
beauty ;  then  what  a  long  line  is  after  it,  with  a  thrifle  of  children — one,  two,  three,  not 
more  than  seven — a  lucky  number." 

"  Will  he  marry  the  fair  woman  :"  inquired  Mary,  with  an  emotion  that  proved  she 
still  felt,  whatever  she  might  say. 

"  Darling,  its  your  cup  I  tossed,  not  hers  ;  send  her  to  me  with  such  another  quarter  of 
tea,  and  I'll  tell  her." 

"  Me  send  her,  Mistress  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  while  her  eyes  flashed  as  proudly  as  Marga- 
rets own.  "  Well,  I  don't  care,  let  him  go ;  but  if  I  could  only  punish  her." 

;<  Well !"  half  spoke,  half  mused  the  Sibyl,  "  women  are  always  queer;  they  are  ready 
enough  to  forgive  the  man  who  has  tortured  them  and  will  torture  others ;  but  all  their 
spite  turns  to  the  successor,  who  is  likely  to  be  deceived  in  her  turn." 

"  I  pray  she  may,"  said  the  handsome  vixen ;  "  I  pray  .she  may  never  see  death  'till  she's 
suffered  what  I  have  the  last  three  days.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  see 
if  I  wouldn't  work  a  charm  that  would  tantalize  the  life  out  of  her ;  and  hair  or  no  hair, 
Mistress  Margaret,  you  could  do  it  if  you  liked:  do,  ah  do!  and  anything  I  have  I'll  give 
you.  I  only  want  to  punish  her.  Oh  !  if  you  had  seen  the  make-believe  innocence  of  her 
laugh  when  she  wished  me  good  morning,  you'd  poison  her,  as  I  would." 
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Margaret  0 'Brian  laid  down  the  cup;  she  drew  the  girl's  throbbing  head  towards  her,  and 
placed  it  on  her  bosom,  and  then  she  spoke  words  of  advice  and  pure  wisdom  to  one  who  had 
been  all  too  wild  and  wayward  for  her  parents'  guidance.  She  forgot  the  fortune-teller  in 
the  friend  ;  she  passed  a  few  brief  words  of  censure  on  Mary's  jilting  propensities,  and  showed 
how  she  had  doomed  one  whom  she  believed  loved  her  affectionately,  to  as  bitter  a  "  disap- 
pointment" as  she  herself  was  now  doomed  to  endure.  In  the  early  part  of  their  intercourse 
she  had  roused  her  pride,  played  with  her  natural  disposition  ;  but  now  she  laboured  to  awake 
her  reason,  more  difficult  to  work  with  than  her  revenge  or  superstition  :  as  to  the  super- 
stitions, indeed,  both  believed  in  them,  but  Margaret  mingled  the  wild  poetry  of  her 
knowledge,  with  many  high  and  noble  sentiments. 

"  Put  a  handful  of  yellow  cowslip-flowers,  that  you'll  pluck  before  the  moon  rises,  under 
yer  pillow,  dear,  this  night ;  hang  yer  beads  over  yer  head,  and  read  yer  prayer-book  on 
your  knees  ;  and,  now  mind,  keep  on  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  over  and  over  till  yon  fall 
asleep.  The  cowslips  have  wonderful  virtue  for  innocent  thoughts ;  and  there's  nothing, 
when  all's  said  and  done,  equal  to  the  prayers  for  comfort  or  assistance  :  if  ye'r  not  easier 
in  your  mind  in  the  morning,  don't  sit  down  to  the  wheel,  or  to  quilting,  or  knitting ;  but 
after  washing  your  face  in  the  May-dew,  turn  into  the  field,  get  home  the  cows  ;  milk,  and 
scour,  and  brew,  and  beetle  ;  gather  a  handful  of  each  of  the  herbs  I'll  tell  you  of,  and 
after  boiling  them  for  three  hours  in  heifer's  milk,  bathe  your  face  with  it ;  then  put  the 
fresh  cowslips  under  your  head  again,  hang  up  your  beads,  say  the  same  prayers  ;  up  again 
with  the  lark,  milk,  scour,  brew,  and  beetle — give  yourself  no  time  for  words  or  thinking, 
only  if  the  tune  of  a  song  comes  into  your  head  give  it  out ;  for  where  there's  much  music 
there's  but  little  mischief,  and  nothing  eases  the  heart  like  it ;  keep  on  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  for  nine  days,  and  then  come  to  me  again,  and  we'll  have  another  bout 
at  the  cup  tossing." 

Truly,  Margaret  O  Brian  was  a  wise  woman  :  before  the  ninth  day  expired  Mary's  old 
lover  returned ;  Mary  relented,  and  when  she  did  visit  the  mistress,  it  was  to  ask  her  to 
the  wedding,  and  not  to  try  the  issue  of  CUP-TOSSING. 


THE  SHEPHERDS  OF  ARCADIA. 


NICHOLAS   POUSSIN 


NICHOLAS  Poussix — aleading  glory  of  the  French  school— was  born  in  the  village  of  Andelys, 
in  Normandy,  in  1594.  He  acquired,  in  Rome,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  which  he  has 
obtained  a  renown  so  famous  and  imperishable;  and  in  that  city  he  died  in  1605.  His 
genius  is  exhibited  more  in  design  than  in  colour;  and  the  conceptions  of  his  mind  are  far 
more  original  and  excellent  than  is  the  execution  of  his  hand.  He  produced  few  works  on  a 
large  scale,  his  productions  being,  for  the  most  part,  easel  pictures.  The  earlier  produce  of 
his  pencil  consisted  chiefly  of  Bacchanals,  Satyrs,  and  Nymphs ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  more 
chastened  works  were  created  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Pope  Clement  IX.— that  the* 
painter  should  strive  to  convey  moral  lessons  by  means  of  his  art.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  three  pictures—"  The  Turmoils  of  Human  Life,"  "  Truth  discovered'  by  Time," 
and  the  "  Shepherds  of  Arcadia ;"  his  object  in  the  last-named  composition  being  to  associate 
with  the  smiling  loveliness  and  perpetual  joys  of  Arcadia  the  memory  that  Death  was  every- 
where present,  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity.  The  poetical  beauties  of  "  Arcadia,"  and 
the  unsophisticated  bliss  of  its  inhabitants,  are  subjects  familiar  to  all  readers ;  the  name, 
commemorated  as  it  has  been  by  poets  and  painters,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  instantly 
conveys  to  the  mind  ideas  of  perfect  bliss  in  rural  and  pastoral  life.  The  great 
artist  manifested,  therefore,  much  originality  of  thought  in  departing  from  the  path  in 
which  his.  predecessors  had  trodden  for  centuries.  "  You  know  Arcadia,"  he  would  appear 
to  say;  "you  represent  it  to  yourselves  as  pouring  out  a  perennial  stream  of  joy  and 
happiness:  come,  look  upon  death  in  this  place!- — death,  as  elsewhere,  with  its  cold  mono- 
tony, its  stern,  sad  solitude  !"  In  fact,  it  is  from  the  contrast  established  between  our  pre- 
conceived notions  of  Arcadia,  and  the  mournful  aspect  of  the  picture  that  Poussin  has 
produced  the  strongest  effect — here  is  no  festivity  that  would  offend  the  spirit  of 
quietude  which  seems  to  brood  around,  and  which  renders  the  idea  of  death  so 
striking.  The  landscape  is  wild,  even  to  sterility — no  habitations,  no  flocks  are  seen — some 
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trees  surround  the  tomb — elsewhere  nothing  attracts  the  view ;  no  movement  disturbs  the 
attention.  Before  the  shepherds  had  arrived,  the  tomb  had  been  forsaken,  perhaps  unknown; 
they,  at  least,  had  never  heard  of  it,  since  they  require  even  an  explanation  of  its  inscription; 
yet  this  forgotten  being,  whose  remembrance  was  already  effaced  from  earth,  had  once  been 
as  they — a  shepherd,  young,  and,  like  themselves,  loving  and  beloved. 

Three  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess  form  the  group.  One,  a  man  of  mature  age,  points 
to  the  inscription,  kneeling  on  the  ground.  He  explains  the  characters  to  his  young  com- 
panions, and  probably  relates  the  history  of  him  who  sleeps  beneath.  The  shepherd  to  the 
left  stands  leaning  against  the  tomb,  absorbed  in  attention  to  the  tale,  whilst  a  tender  feeling 
of  pity  is  observable  in  his  countenance.  To  the  right,  the  third  shepherd  reclines,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  young  shepherdess,  who  stands,  partly  leaning  on  him,  while  he 
directs  her  attention  to  the  lines  engraved  upon  the  stone. 

Such  is  the  power  of  associating  a  natural  action  with  a  profound  sentiment  that  a  train 
of  thought  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  a  scene  so  very  limited  and  so  very 
simple.  The  various  expressions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  point  of  the  whole — they 
are  alike  calm  and  touching,  and  true  to  nature.  The  woman's  face  is  of  rare  beauty,  but 
unlaboured  and  unaffected ;  the  charm  of  the  countenance  is  its  sweetness  and  intensity— 
the  draperies  offer  flowing  outlines,  and,  notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies  in  the  drawing, 
(particularly  observable  in  the  limbs  of  the  shepherd  standing  to  the  left,)  the  style  is 
throughout  pure,  noble,  and  graceful. 

The  original  picture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  the  Louvre. 

A  French  critic,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  singular  mistakes,  into  which  authors  occasionally 
fall,  when  treating  upon  subjects  concerning  which  they  are  either  ignorant  or  imperfectly 
acquainted,  quotes  from  Diderot  and  Delille  some  striking  errors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
committed  by  these  distinguished  writers,  in  reference  to  this  work — the  Arcadia  of  Nicolo 
Poussin.  "  If  a  painter,"  says  Diderot,  "  should  happen  to  introduce  a  tomb  into  a  smiling 
landscape,  you  may  be  well  assured  that  he  will  seek  to  conceal  it  in  part  beneath  the  luxuriant 
foliage,  if  he  be  a  man  of  taste ;  and  it  will  only  be  on  minute  inspection  that  the  scarcely 
legible  characters  will  appear  on  the  marble,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read — I  too  was  an 
Arcadian"  (et  in  Arcadia  ego.}  The  mistake  of  the  poet  is  equally  startling,  and  quite  as 
unaccountable. 
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ARABS  OF  THE  BISHAREEN  DESERT. 


HENRY  WARREN. 


THE  Bisharee,  or  Bishareen,  Arabs  are  a  people  occupying  a  country  almost  whplly  desert, 
between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea.  Their  characters  and  habits  are  remarkable  and  very 
peculiar.  They  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by  some  early  writers 
as  human  beings  having  the  language  of  birds — an  error  which  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  singularly  taciturn,  and  during  periods  of  scarcity,  (of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence,) considering  themselves  as  doomed,  they  think  it  idle  to  talk,  and  answer  questions 
only  by  a  kind  of  shrill  whistle.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  wicked  Shari  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments ;  over  whom  a  victory,  or  victories,  may  be  found  recorded  in  the  hieroglyphics, 
while  the  sound  of  P,  forming  the  article,  completes  the  name  Pshari,  or  Bishari.  Like  the 
Ababde  Arabs  they  are  thin  and  flexible  in  form,  and  remarkably  active.  Instances  are 
preserved  of  young  men  running  down  and  taking,  in  the  open  desert  and  under  a  burning 
sun,  two  gazelles  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Their  dress,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Nubians,  is 
a  simple  oblong  piece  of  cotton,  generally  wound  round  the  loins,  but  sometimes  worn  in 
the  manner  of  a  cloak  or  a  scarf.  To  this  is  occasionally  added  a  tunic  of  the  same  stuff. 
The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long  and  bushy,  and  is  commonly  divided  into  very  small  plaits 
or  curls,  like  the  head-dress  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

The  picture  represents  a  family  existing  in  a  deplorable  state  for  want  of  water.  One  of 
the  party  climbs  to  the  summit  of  a  mass  of  rock,  common  in  desert  countries,  to  watch,  as 
is  their  custom  for  hours  and  days  together,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  south,  eager  for  the 
first  sign  of  lightning,  which  he  knows  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  rain  that  can  alone  save 
them  from  death.  A  woman  (the  wife  of  the  watcher)  moans  hopelessly  over  her  dying 
child,  while  a  negro  handmaid  sits  by  in  utter  despair.  The  water-vessels  are  all  empty,  as 
indicating  the  terrible  extremities  to  which  the  family  had  been  reduced.  The  dead  body 
of  their  camel  is  seen  a  short  distance  off,  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  small  supply  of  water, 
for  which  Nature  has  furnished  to  the  animal  a  reservoir  denied  to  man.  The  swords,  spears, 
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and  shields,  as  well  as  their  lyre,  a  rude  but  simple  instrument  of  music,  are  thrown  aside, 
as  useless  incumbrances.  Even  the  Djereet  (the  throwing  of  which  is  the  most  joyous  game 
of  the  tribe)  lies  on  the  ground  neglected.  The  struggle  is  for  life,  but  the  horizon  gives 
tokens  of  coming  aid ;  they  will  yet  be  saved,  for  the  glare  of  the  red  lightning  is  in  the  sky; 
and  it  has  caught  the  eye  of  the  watcher  before  hope  is  altogether  gone. 

The  drawing  here  engraved  by  Mr.  Topham  was  exhibited  in  1843,  at  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  a  society  of  which  the  artist  is  President.  To  this  branch  of  the 
profession  the  attention  of  Mr.  Warren  has  been  exclusively  devoted,  and  he  has  achieved  a 
very  high  reputation  in  a  class  of  art  for  which  English  painters  have  obtained  fame  through- 
out Europe.  Mr.  Warren  has  very  closely  studied  subjects  and  characters  connected  with 
the  East ;  and  some  of  his  illustrations  of  early  Jewish  history,  in  association  with  that  of 
Egypt,  are  unsurpassed  for  accuracy  of  costume  and  adherence  to  literal  facts,  while  their 
poetical  merits  have  been  universally  appreciated.  The  present  exhibition — 1844 — of  the 
New  Water  Colour  Society,  contains  a  large  picture  by  Mr.  Warren,  illustrative  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Nubian  Desert  and  its  people.  It  is  a  work  of  very  high  merit,  and  will 
considerably  augment  the  fame  of  the  accomplished  painter. 
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NAPOLEON  IN  THE  PRISON  OF  NICE. 

(1794.) 


E,  M.  WARD. 


IT  is  no  light  proof  of  the  interest  and  value  of  this  picture,  that  it  was  purchased  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  British  Institution,  in  1 84 1  ;  and  that  it 
now  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  his  limited  but  very  choice  collection  of  the  works 
of  British  Masters,  at  Apsley  House. 

The  artist,  Mr.  E.  M.  WARD,  was  born  in  London,  and  manifested,  at  a  very  early  period, 
that  inclination  to  pursue  the  Arts  as  a  profession,  which  has  since  led  to  the  achievement  of 
considerable  distinction,  and  the  promise  of  still  higher  repute,  inasmuch  as  his  career  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  be  more  than  "  commenced  ;"  the  production  of  the  picture  here 
engraved  being  his  first  auspicious  landmark  on  his  progress  to  the  temple  of  fame.  His 
formal  studies  were  begun  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  among  those  to  whom  he  was  earliest 
indebted  for  encouragement  were  Sir  Francis  Chan  trey  and  Sir  David  Wilkie ;  from  the 
latter  of  whom  he  obtained  a  letter  of  recommendation  as  a  probationer,  the  result  of  which' 
was. his  admission  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1835.  In  1837  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  two  years,  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  studies  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  and  in  drawing  the  human  figure ;  facili- 
ties for  which  so  abundantly  exist  in  the  "Eternal  City."  •  In  1838  Mr.  Ward  obtained  a 
silver  medal,  in  the  class  of  historical  composition,-  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Subse- 
quently, he  visited  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Munich,  studying  painting  in  fresco,  under 
Cornelius.  Returning  to  England  in  1839,  he  first  exhibited  a  picture  of  "  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,"  by  which  he  gathered  "golden  opinions;"  and  these  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  since,  in  the  several  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution. 

Mr.  Ward  is  the  nephew  of  Horace  Smith,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  Rejected 
Addresses,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  highly  to  his  credit  that  he  manifests  originality  of  thought  in 
the  selection  of  his  subjects,  invariably  resorting  to  some  rich  but  comparatively  hidden 
source;  and  not  contented,  as  unfortunately  too  many  of  our  artists  are,  with  a  mere 
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adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  predecessors.  His  mind  is  of  a  high  order  ;  in  all  his  works 
there  is  evidence  not  alone  of  fertile  and  discursive  fancy,  but  of  sound  intellect ; 
added  to  this  is  the  power  of  continual  labour  to  produce  right  effects  by  right  means.  His 
paintings  exhibit  none  of  that  mere  skill  by  which  a  momentary  astonishment  is  induced  at 
the  subsequent  cost  of  satisfaction.  Industry  is  apparent  as  well  as  genius  ;  and  while  very 
few  of  our  artists  are  better  grounded  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  art,  still  fewer  exhibit  so 
judicious  a  determination  to  apply  it  wisely.  Mr.  Ward  is  one  of  the  candidates  for  high 
professional  places,  who  is  sure  to  obtain  it  ere  long. 

The  picture  here  engraved  commemorates  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  early  history 
of  Napoleon.  The  anecdote  is  briefly  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  August  1794,  while 
stationed  at  Nice,  with  the  rank  of  Chef  de  Bataillon,  Buonaparte  was  superseded  and 
imprisoned ;  in  consequence  of  his  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Laporte  and  the  other 
"  Representatives"  of  the  people.  His  confinement,  however,  was  of  brief  duration  ;  his 
freedom  followed  inquiry,  and  "  WHEN  THE  OFFICER  ENTERED  WITH  THE  ORDER  FOR  HIS 

RELEASE,  HE  FOUND  NAPOLEON  BUSY  IN  HIS  DUNGEON,  STUDYING  THE  MAP  OF  ITALY." 

The  conquest  of  Italy  rapidly  followed  ;  and  who  shall  say  how  largely  this  temporary 
durance  may  have  contributed  to  convert  the  comparatively  obscure  soldier  into  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  the  master  of  all  Europe — save  and  except  England  !  Bourrienne  supplies 
more  minute  particulars  concerning  the  imprisonment,  and  adds  this  remarkable  paragraph. 
"  Had  the  circumstance  occurred  three  weeks  earlier,  and  had  Buonaparte  been  arraigned 
before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  previous  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  there  is  every 
probability  that  his  career  would  have  been  at  an  end  ;  and  we  should  have  seen  perish  on 
the  scaffold,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  man  who,  during  the  twenty-five  succeeding 
years  was  destined  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  vast  conceptions,  his  gigantic  projects,  his 
great  military  genius,  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  his  faults,  reverses,  and  final  misfor- 
tunes." As  it  was,  his  release  was  not  effected  without  a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  to 
"  the  Representatives."  It  is  of  some  length,  as  printed  by  Bourrienne,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
handwriting  of  Junot,  with  corrections  by  the  hand  of  Napoleon.  It  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  writing — his  short  sentences,  his  abrupt  rather  than  concise  style, 
his  sometimes  elevated  ideas,  and  always  his  plain  good  sense. 
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THE  HAWKING  PARTY  AT  REST. 


WOUVERMANS. 


WE  have  already  supplied  the  reader  with  a  memoir  of  PHILIP  WOUVERMANS — a  native  of 
Haerlem,  who  flourished  during  the  seventeenth  century.  His  works  hold  a  very  foremost 
rank  among  those  of  the  great  old  masters ;  and  his  fame  is  imperishable.  The  subject  here 
engraved  has  been  treated  in  various  ways  by  painters.  From  its  nature,  indeed,  it  holds 
out  peculiar  temptations  to  the  artist — supplying  so  many  advantages  in  combinations  of 
landscape  with  figures,  and  suggesting  agreeable  ideas  in  association  with  the  pleasantest  of 
all  the  sports  of  the  olden  time.  The  Hawking  Party  are  "  at  rest,"  on  the  borders  of  a  lucid 
stream,  under  the  kindly  shadows  of  a  group  of  trees,  one  of  the  few  which  decorate  the 
wide  heath  upon  which  they  have  been  sporting.  The  gallant  palfreys  are  pacing  up  and 
down,  to  "  cool,"  after  the  morning's  exercise  ;  and  others  are  advancing  to  join,  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshment,  the  party  that  finds  repose  after  the  "  pleasure  of  fatigue." 

It  is  no  doubt  a  Flemish  party  which  the  artist  has  here  pictured;  but  the  sport  was  in 
high  favour,  during  many  centuries,  in  ah1  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  it  was,  par  excellence, 
"  the  gentle  craft,"  A  brief  record  of  its  history  may  therefore  interest  the  reader. 

The  sport  of  hawking  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers. It  is  conjectured  by, Strutt  to  have  originated  in  the  fourth  century;  at  least,  he 
says  he  could  discover  no  earlier  mention  of  the  amusement.  Its  introduction  into  our  own 
country  he  dates  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  "  Winifred,  or  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Mons,  who  was  .himself  a  native  of  England,  presented  to  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  one  hawk  and  two  falcons ;  and  a  king  of  the  Mercians  requested  the  same  Winifred 
to  send  him  .two  falcons  that  had  been,  trained  to  kill  cranes."  In  the  succeeding  century 
the  sport  was  veny  highly  esteemed  by  tb,e  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  the  training  and  flying 
of  hawks  became  •one  of  the  essentials -in  the  education  of  a  young  man  of  rank.  Alfred  the 
Great  is  commended  for  his  early  proficiency  hi  this  amusement.  The  saintly  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  also  a  keen  admirer  of  the  sport;  the  bequest  of  a  good  hawk  was 
reckoned  a  worthy  gift  from  one  nobleman  to  another,  during  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  period ; 
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and  it  ultimately  became  a  mark  of  dignity,  or  station,  to  be  seen  with  "a  hawk  upon  the  fist." 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  ancient  artist,  or  illuminator,  to  distinguish  the  nobility,  in  his 
delineations,  by  representing  them  with  hawks  upon  the  hands ;  while  persons  of  high  rank 
made  it  the  peculiar  distinction  of  caste  to  be  thus  seen  in  public — carrying  their  birds,  even 
when  journeying  from  one  country  to  another,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  went  to 
battle.     No  act  was  reckoned  so  dishonourable  as  for  a  man  of  mark  to  appear  without  his 
hawk,  or  relinquish  this  fashionable  sport.     Harold,  afterwards  King  of  England,  is  repre- 
sented with  hawk  in  hand,  in  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry,  when  visiting  the  court  of 
William  Duke   of  Normandy.      During  the  reign  of  our  Norman  kings  the  feeling  was 
retained,  and  the  sport  became  highly  in  favour  with  all  classes  of  the  community ;  so  that 
the  grade  of  any  man  carrying  one,  might  at  once  be  detected  by  the  bird  he  carried ;  for 
while  the  ger-falcon  was  strictly  appropriated  to  royalty,  the  peregrine-falcon  belonged  to 
earls,  the  gos-hawk  to  yeomen,  the  sparrow-hawk  to  priests,  the  lowest  post  of  honour 
being  assigned  to  the  kestril,  which  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  knaves,  or  servants.*     So 
common  was  hawking  that  the  month  of  April,  in  the  old  calendars,  from  the  Saxon  period 
down  to  the  decline  of  the  sport,  is  usually  indicated  by  a  figure  riding  to  the  field  with  his 
hawk  accoutred  for  the  game.     Edward  the  Third  was  so  passionately  attached  to  it,  that 
when  he  invaded  France  he  carried  with  his  army  so  many  of  these  birds,  that  thirty  falconers 
were  required  to  be  in  attendance  for  their  care  and  preservation.      The  taste  continued 
general  among  our  sovereigns  and  nobility  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  musket  was  brought  to  perfection  :  this  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  very  ancient  and 
popular  sport.     At  the  commencement  of  the  century  it  was  in  its  full  zenith  of  glory ;  at  its 
close  it  was  rarely  practised,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  hardly  known.     The   superior 
advantages  of  shooting  flying,  and   its   great  novelty   upon  its    first   introduction,   when 
the  ability  to  bring  down  a  bird  upon  the  wing  by  a  shot,  was  deemed  little  less  than 
miraculous,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  gentlemen  sportsmen  ;  added  to  which  was 
its  certainty  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  and  the  absence  of  that  disagreeable 
attention  requisite  to  the  training  of  a  hawk.     For  in  order  to  make  the  bird  tame,  and 
familiar  to  the  call  of  the  sportsman,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  constantly  on  the  fist,  to 
feed  him,  and  bestow  so  great  an  amount  of  time  and  patience  upon  him,  as  to  be  irksome, 
when  a  simpler  mode  of  fowling  was  introduced — hence  its  rapid  decline.    But  the  import- 
ance of  its  ancient  state  is  still  indicated  by  the  continuance  of  the  office  of  grand  falconer, 
in  the  British  court — an  office  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

*  Severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  in  reference  to  hawking.  By  the  34th  Ed.  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a 
hawk.  To  take  its  eggs,  even  on  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  term  of  imprisonment  was  reduced  to  three  months  ;  but 
the  offender  was  compelled  to  give  security  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  in  prison  until  such  security 
was  forthcoming. 
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'.;  THE  JEW'S  HARP. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.A. 


DAVID  WILKIE  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  Artists  of  the  age,  by  the  popular  voice, 
as  well  as  the  suffrages  of  the  connoisseurs.  His  station  was  obtained  entirely  by  the  force 
of  innate  genius;  for  although  not  of  obscure  birth,  he  derived  no  adventitious  aids  from 
fortune,  but  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  unassisted  by  any  helping  hand — achieving 
high  fame  exclusively  by  his  own  natural  powers.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  November, 
,1 785,  at  the  manse  of  the  parish  of  Cults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden-Water,  in  the  county  of 
Fife. ,  In  a  brief  autobiography,  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  bequests  to  society,  he  s^ys  of 
himself,  "  I  am  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Wilkie  and  of  Isabella  Lister,  his  wife,  a  native 
of  this  district.  My  father  came  from  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  from  a  neighbourhood 
.often  mentioned,  which,  endeared  by  birthright,  had,  like  the  ancient  Hebron,  a  halo  and  an 
interest  about  it  which  no  other  place  could  possess.  He  was  a  native  of  Ratho-Byres,  a  small 
property  which  had  been  in  possession  of  our  family  for  four  hundred  years ;  until,  as  he 
nsed,,to  tell  us,  by  the  imprudence  of  his  ancestors,  it  had  passed  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family  and  name,  and  was  held  by  his  father,  John  Wilkie,  only  as  its  tenant  and 
cultivator.  Of  the  singular  worth  and  good  qualities  of  that  excellent  person,  my  grand- 
father, I  have  heard  much  and  from  many  persons.  After  his  death  the  family  mansion,  an 
humble  structure,  was  allowed  to  sink  to  decay ;  but  from  a  feeling  of  respect  to  his  own 
.ancestry,  the  proprietor,  James  Wilkie,  of  Gilchristown,  permitted  a  gable-end,  containing 
the -chimney-corner,  where  my  grandfather  loved  to  entertain  his  friends,  to  remain ;  which 
I  remember  a  grey  ruin,  a  venerable  landmark  of  other  years." 

Wilkie  gave  very  early  indications  that  he  was  destined  to  pursue  the  arts  as  a  profession. 
'While  yet  a  child,  he  produced  various  sketches  and  drawings  of  scenes  and  persons  familiar 
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to  his  young  mind  ;  some  of  them  have  been  preserved,  and  among  others,  it  is  said,  there 
Are  several  in  the  old  family  Bible — portraits  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  his  church.  Ip 
the  year  1800  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  placed  as  a  student  of.  the.Trjiste^ 
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Academy,  under  Mr.  John  Graham,  a  gentleman  to  whom  many  other  Scottish  Artists  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude.*  Four  years  afterwards,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  launched 
upon  the  world  of  London, 

" And  no  revenue  had 

But  his  good  spirits.'' 

For  some  time  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  usual  fate  that  awaits  men  so  circum- 
stanced. In  the  English  metropolis  he  was  at  first  compelled  to  resort  to  the  easiest 
and  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  employment ;  a  few  of  his  pictures  were  disposed  of  by  a 
frame-maker,  who  exhibited  them  in  his  window  at  Charing-Cross  ;  and  it  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  age  that  a  picture,  ("  The  Recruit,")  then  purchased  for  ten 
pounds,  was,  within  the  last  ten  years— before  the  artist  s  death— sold  for  eight  hundred 

guineas."}- 

No  very  long  time  elapsed,  however,  before  his  merits  became  known  and  appreciated. 
His  first  contribution  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  "  The  Village  Politicians," 
painted  in  the  year  1 806,  or  at  least  completed  and  exhibited  in  that  year  ;  for  the  high  finish 
and  careful  manner  which  distinguish  his  pictures,  do  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  this 
work  was  begun  and  concluded  immediately  before  the  time  appointed  for  sending  in  the 
picture  to  Somerset-house.  It  was  painted  for  the  late  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  the  price  of  thirty 
guineas,  and  was  engraved  in  1H14  by  Raimbach.  "The  Blind  Fiddler"  was  also  painted 
in  the  year  1806,  for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  at  the  price  of  fifty  guineas.  It  was  not, 
however,  publicly  seen  before  the  year  180",  when  it  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Somerset- 
house,  and  is  now  one  of  the  gems  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by 
the  proprietor.  "  Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Hut,"  was  likewise  painted  in  180G.  In  1807  he 
produced  "  The  Rent  Day,"  for  which  he  received  three  hundred  guineas  from  Lord 
Mulgrave.  This,  with  other  pictures  of  the  same  nobleman,  was  afterwards  offered  for  sale 
by  Christie,  but  was  bought  in  by  the  family  at  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings.  In  1808  he  produced  three  pictures — "  The  Card  Players,"  painted  at 
the  price  of  fifty  guineas,  for  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  sold  by  the  Duchess  to 

*  Under  Mr.  Graham,  Wilkie  distinguished  himself  so  much,  as  to  obtain  a  prize  for  his  treatment  of  a  prescribed 
subject ;  for  although  the  academy  was  not  legitimately  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  but  to  the 
improvement  of  designs  for  manufactures,  certain  themes  in  art  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Graham  to  those  of  his  pupils 
who  were  studying  for  higher  art.  Before  his  departure  from  the  Scottish  metropolis  Wilkie  had  painted  a  few 
known  pictures,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  "  The  Inside  of  a  Public-house,"  and  "  Pit-lissie  Fair."  If 
Wilkie  was  in  anywise  indebted  to  another  for  the  formation  of  his  style,  it  must  have  been  to  Graham,  for  there 
exist  etchings  from  productions  of  the  latter,  so  much  resembling  in  character  Wilkie's  works,  that  they  might  almost 
be  exhibited  among  them  without  detection. 

t  A  wood  engraver  informed  us,  that  he  saw  this  very  picture  so  exhibited  in  the  window  of  the  dealer ;  he 
•was  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  he  went  home  to  procure  the  money  in  order  to  buy  it ;  but  on  returning  to  the 
shop  the  treasure  was  gone.  The  picture  has  been  admirably  engraved  in  line  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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Mr.  Bredel  for  five  hundred'guineas  ;  "  The  Jew's  Harp,"  *  originally  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  "  The  Only  Daughter,"  painted  for  the  late  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1810 
were  executed  "  The  Wardrobe  Ransacked,"  which  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  his  "  Gipsy  Woman  and 
Child,"  in  the  possession  of  John  Greaves,  Esq.,  of  Irlam-hall,  Lancashire.  In  1811  "  The 
Village  Festival"  was  painted  for  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq  ,  and  was  purchased  with  his 
collection  for  the  National  Gallery.  In  the  February  of  the  same  year  Wilkie  was  elected 
an  Academican,  and  never  was  the  honour  more  worthily  bestowed.  Every  artist  of  emi- 
nence has  had  in  early  life  a  progressive  period — a  time  when  improvement  was  obvious  in 
every  successive  work — the  works  of  such  time  being  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  of 
matured  experience;  but  Wilkie  had  no  period  of  this  kind — -lie  never  vf&s  a,  promising  young 
artist,  but  came  at  once  before  the  world  a  master,  and  the  originator  of  a  style.  For  the 
last-named  work,  "  The  Village  Festival,  he  received  nine  hundred  guineas,  and  that  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  having  been  known  to  the  world  but  a  very  few  years.  In  1812  his 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff"  was  painted  for  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth  ;  and  in  181.'} 
"  The  Letter  of  Introduction,"  and  in  18N,  that  exquisite  production,  "  Duncan  Grey,"  so 
celebrated  through  Engleheart's  engraving,  and  which  is,  we  believe,  in  the  possession  of 
John  Sheepshanks,  Esq.,  of  Rutland  Gate,  who  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it  at 
the  sale  of  Lord  Charles  Townshend's  collection.  "  Distraining  for  Rent"  appeared  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  year  1815  ;  it  was  first  purchased  by  the  governors  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion for  six  hundred  guineas,  and  sold  by  them  for  the  same  sum  to  Raimbaeh,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  engraved  ;  and  by  the  latter  it  was  resold  to  Mr.  Wells  of  Iledleaf,  for  seven 
hundred  guineas.  "The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall"  succeeded  in  181(5;  and  in  181",  "The 
Abbotsford  Family,"  with  other  well-known  works,  appeared  about  this  time,  as  "  The  Breakfast 
Table,"  and  "  The  Errand  Boy."  In  1818,  "  The  Penny  Wedding,"  was  painted  for  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth  ;  the  picture  was  originally  entitled  "  The  Scotch  Wedding,"  and 

*  In  reference  to  "  The  Jew's  Harp,"  now  the  property  of  William  Wells,  Esq.  of  Ilcilleaf,  of  which  we  given 
very  admirable  engraving,  by  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  observations  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  Memoir  of  Sir  David  Wilkie — they  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  The  Jew's  Harp'  is  one  of  those  happy  works,  which  without  calling  forth  the  highest  powers  of  the  painter 
gather  as  much  fame  as  compositions  of  higher  reach.  The  story  is  told  in  three  words.  A  boy  and  girl  return 
from  a  fair  with  a  Jew's  harp,  on  which  they  have  laid  out  their  pence,  instead  of  gilt  gingerbread;  and  their 
father  tries  the  merit  of  their  purchase,  while  they  look  arid  listen  delighted.  The  dog,  which  aecompanied  them 
to  the  market,  lies  at  their  feet,  weary  more  with  its  own  gambols  than  the  length  of  the  journey,  while  the  sweet 
sounds  which  the  old  man  seems  extracting  from  the  little  ins:rumcnt  satisfies  the  whole  party  of  the  excellence 
of  the  purchase.  Nor  has  the  girl  forgotten  to  buy  a  ribband,  which  she  lias  already  round  her  neck,  while  the 
peacock  feather  in  her  slouched  hat  speaks  of  green  fields  and  country  air.  The  accessories  of  this  pretty  picture 
show  with  what  care  the  painter  studied  his  interiors." 
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there  were  a  very-  few  impressions  of  the  engraving  taken  with  this  title.  "  Sheep  Washing" 
was  painted  in  the  same  year,  and  this  work  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  large  landscape 
which  Wilkie  ever  painted :  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.  "  The  Reading 
of  the  Will,"  was  exhibited  in  1 820  ;  it  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
the  artist  received  four  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  it ;  on  the  king's  death  it  was  sold,  and 
is  now  in  the  Munich  Collection.  These  were  followed  in  1821  by  "  Guess  my  Name  ;" 
and  in  1822  by  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  painted 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  commission,  at  the  price  of  twelve  hundred  guineas  ;  the  house 
of  Henry  Graves  and  Co.  paying  also  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright.  There  are  in 
existence  several  highly-finished  sketches  made  preparatory  to,  and  during  the  progress  of 
this  grand  work ;  one  of  which  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's,  with  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Vine,  for  two  hundred  pounds.  Another  very  fine  one  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Gordon.  In  1823  "The  Gentle  Shepherd"  was  painted;  followed  in  1824  by 
"  The  Smuggler's  Intrusion,"  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  engraved 
by  Bacon  in  1838  for  Finden's  "  Royal  Gallery  of  Art."  "  The  Parish  Beadle,"  Illustrations 
of  the  Waverly  Novels,  Portraits,  &c.,  were  among  the  last  of  his  works,  previously  to  his 
visiting  Italy  and  Spain. 

From  1806  down  to  the  year  1825,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  Wilkie  contributed 
annually  to  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset-house  ;  but  for  two  or  three  consecutive  seasons  after 
the  latter  date,  there  was  no  contribution  from  his  master  hand.  His  spirit  seemed  to  want 
a  change,  although  the  world  would  have  better  loved  to  have  welcomed  him  yearly  in  the 
garb  of  past  times  ;  which,  like  the  raiment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  had  not  waxed 
old.  In  the  year  1 826  and  succeeding  years  he  visited  the  Continent,  and  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  the  Mecca  of  the  faithful  in  art.  From  Italy  he  bent  his  course  to  Spain  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  he  had  never  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
Spanish  masters,  for  beautiful  as  his  foreign  subjects  are,  had  there  been  in  their  place  sub- 
stitutions in  his  own  style,  they  must  have  been  better.  While  absent  he  painted  "  Pilgrims 
before  the  Madona."  "  The  Princess  Doria  Panfili  Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the 
Hospice  of  Santa  Trinita  dei  Pelligrini ;"  and  in  1828,  "The  Spanish  Princess,"  and  after- 
wards "  The  Maid  of  Saragossa,"  the  most  celebrated  of  his  Spanish  pictures  ;  as  also  "  The 
Guerilla's  Departure,"  and  "  The  Guerilla's  Return."  Several  of  the  last-named  works  are  in 
the  royal  collection,  having  been  purchased  by  his  late  Majesty,  George  IV.  The  year  1 830 
is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whom  Wilkie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
as  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  About  this  time  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
portrait  painting  ;  and  among  his  works  of  this  class  are  those  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  In  Wilkie's  portraits,  generally 
considered,  much  merit  is  to  be  found,  and  almost  every  demerit ;  he  has  produced  portraits 
which  will  take  rank  with  the  best  similar  works  of  the  greatest  masters  in  portraiture ; 
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but  the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  his  failures  is  unhappily  small.  "  The  Preaching 
of  John  Knox"  is  his  chef  d'ceuvre  in  history ;  and  the  world  is  already  familiar  with  it 
through  the  masterly  engraving  of  Doo.  No  word  of  praise  from  us  can  render  sufficient 
justice  to  the  wonderful  power  displayed  in  this  work ;  which,  together  with  "  The 
Chelsea  Pensioners,"  sufficiently  indicates  that  Wilkie  could  paint  a  grand  picture  with 
concentrated  interest,  although  he  delighted  so  much  in  compositions  having  various  points 
of  attraction.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  price  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  works  of  the  last  seven  years  of  Wilkie's  life  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  lover  of  art,  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  mentioned  here  ;  a  few,  however,  of  the  most 
remarkable  we  cannot  help  adding  to  the  list.  In  1835  appeared  "Columbus;"  in  183G 
"  The  Peep-o'day  Boys'  Cabin;"  in  1837  "  The  Escape  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;"  in  1838 
"  Queen  Victoria's  First  Council ;"  and  in  the  following  year  "  Sir  David  Baird  finding  the 
Body  of  Tippoo  Saib."  In  the  Exhibition  of  1 840  appeared  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the 
Pope,"  equal  in  power  to  any  of  his  works. 

We  have  thus  given  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  Sir  David  Wilkie — a  history  of  their 
production  is  indeed  a  history  of  his  life,  insomuch  as  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death 
his  studio  was  his  world — from  which  he  rarely  passed  except  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  the 
distinguished  friends  his  genius  had  procured,  and  his  amiable  qualities  retained.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  died  are  peculiar  and  remarkable.  His  voyage  to  the  East 
was  undertaken  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  attached,  but  anxious  advisers,  who  considered 
it  too  hazardous  an  experiment  at  his  time  of  life. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  East  he  pursued  his  customary  course  of  labour,  enriching  his 
sketch-book  with  varied  characters,  most  of  whom  were  designed  to  figure  in  the  pictures 
upon  which  it  was  his  hope  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  letters  to  his  many 
friends  in  England  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  his  rich  and  original  mind — those  to  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  more  especially,  show  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  His  "  business"  was  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten.  Every  object  that  met  his  sight  supplied  some  topic  for  thought ; 
and  had  he  returned  he  would  no  doubt  have  produced  works  that  would  have  cast  into 
comparative  shade  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  genius.  But  "  man  proposes  and  God  disposes." 
In  his  letters  and  his  journal,  which  he  punctually  and  carefully  kept,  he  described  from  time 
to  time  his  course  of  travel  in  Turkey  and  Palestine,  and  his  emotions  on  first  visiting  that 
land,  the  sacred  history  of  which  was  amongst  his  earliest  lessons  at  his  father's  "  manse." 
He  was  also  heard  of  through  public  channels  ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  about 
returning  home,  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  how  little  was  it  apprehended  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  before  reaching  that  home  ;  and  how  sudden  and  affecting  to  those  who 
accompanied  him  must  his  death  have  been,  after  so  brief  a  period  of  apparently  serious 
illness !  Sir  David  had  enjoyed  general  good  health  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East :  and  not 
until  after  '  the  Oriental,'  in  which  vessel  he  was  voyaging,  had  quitted  Malta,  did  he  complain 
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of  indisposition.  The  last  entry  in  his  journal  bears  date  the  27th  of  May.  On  that  very 
day  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever  ;  but  of  this  he  thought  so  little,  that  no  active 
remedies  were  applied.  On  the  31st  '  the  Oriental'  entered  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  where  she 
took  on  board  despatches  for  England,  and  resumed  her  homeward  course.  When  breakfast 
was  announced  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Woodburn,  who  was  Sir  David's  travelling 
companion,  on  going  to  the  berth  of  the  latter  to  request  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  the 
breakfast-table,  found  him  in  a  state  so  alarming  as  to  require  prompt  medical  aid.  He  was 
immediately  attended  by  Dr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Gettie  ;  but,  despite  the  best  endeavours  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  malady  under  which  he  was  suffering  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  he  expired.  Immediately  on  the  melancholy 
event  being  known,  the  passengers  assembled  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  they 
requested  the  captain  to  return  and  land  the  body  at  Gibraltar.  He  did  return,  but  "  the 
orders  of  the  governor  are  so  strict,  that  the  remains  could  not  be  allowed  to  come  on 
shore ;  and  therefore  the  last  sad  office  of  committing  his  body  to  the  deep  was  performed  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  as  '  the  Oriental '  stood  out  of  the  bay  on  her  way 
to  England." 

So  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  whose  name  has  been  recog- 
nised with  honour  by  every  state  of  Europe,  and  whose  fame  will  be  as  undying  as  that  of  his 
country.  In  the  particular  class  of  art  to  which  his  attention  was  earliest  directed,  he  out- 
stripped all  competitors,  and  his  works  are  still  of  unrivalled  excellence.  Although  in 
changing  his  style,  he  adopted  one  less  suited  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  the  high 
merit  of  his  later  pictures  have  been,  notwithstanding,  universally  acknowledged  ;  and,  con- 
sidered as  an  historical  painter  merely,  Sir  David  Wilkie  will  always  occupy  a  foremost  rank 
in  the  profession  he  every  way  adorned. 
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THE    OPIUM- SELLER. 


W.  MULLEB. 


THE  accomplished  artist,  of  whose  abilities  we  supply  an  example,  is  a  native  of  Bristol — a 
city  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  excellent  painters,  although  it  has  ever  mani- 
fested a  singular  indifference  towards  their  progress  in  art,  regarding  their  productions  with 
unaccountable 'apathy,  and  remaining,  indeed,  at  a  huge  distance  behind  all  the  other  cities 
of  England  in  appreciation  of  those  creations  of  genius  which  are 'the  surest  marks  of 
refined  intellect.  The  often-quoted  saying  of  Barry  in  reference  to  his  birth-place,  that  it 
"  gave  him  breath  but  would  never  have  given  him  bread,"  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the 
great  mart  of  British  merchants. 

William  Muller,  whose  name  is  already  foremost  among  those  of  the  most  meritorious 
artists  of.  his  country,  and  has,  indeed,  already  obtained  high  repute  among  the  Nations'  of 
the  Continent,  was  born  in  Bristol,  in  the  year  1813.  He  is  consequently,  as  far  as  years  may 
indicate,  "but  on  the  outset  of  his  career ;  and  the  popularity  to  which  his  productions 
have  even  now  attained— not  more  extensive  than  wisely  earned  and  justly  deserved — is  to 
be  considered  but  as  an  earnest  of  future  fame.  His  father  was  curator  of  the  Bristol 
Institution ;  his  published  works  prove  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  and  during  his  busy 
and  useful  life,  no  inhabitant 'of  that  wealthy  city,  was  more  respected  or  regarded  by  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  friends,  who  derived  the  safest  and  best  instructions  in  science -from  the 
labours  of  his  finely  constituted  mind.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Germany.  The 
studies  of  his  son  were  thus  early  directed,  into  a*  right-  channel ;  and  to  his'eager  zeal  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  alone  in' art,- but  in- science— botany  and  natural- history  in 
particular — we  may  attribute  much  of  the  success  he  has  already  achieved  ;  a  thirst  for  in- 
formation, derived  from  first  pursuits,  having  induced  that  passion  for  travel  by  which  his 
"  sketch  books"  have  been  enriched  beyond  those  of  any  living  painter,  and  evidence  of 
which  is  adduced  by  the  various  pictures  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  exhibited.  His  studies 
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"  studio"  has  been  her  school ;  for  although  his  primary  instructions  were  given  by  his 
admirable  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pyne,  he  has  "rambled"  in  search  of  information 
through  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  and  not  a  little  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.  His  latest 
tour  (from  which,  indeed,  he  has  only  just  returned,)  was  in  the  recently  discovered  ancient 
world  of  art — Lycia,  where  he  has  been  the  companion  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  large  accession  of  artistic  wealth,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Few  of 
the  works  of  Muller  have  been  published;  in  1841,  however,  he  issued  a  volume  entitled 
"  Picturesque  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  the  First,"  by  which  he  at  once  obtained  an 
European  reputation.  It  sustains  its  high  position  as  foremost  among  the  more  valuable 
publications  of  the  age.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  we  write  of  an  artist  so  eminently 
entitled  to  respect — one  from  whose  universally  acknowledged  merit  there  is  nothing  to 
deduct.  The  public  approval,  as  regards  him,  is  not  more  emphatic  than  the  praise  of  all  to 
whom  he  is  known,  nor  is  his  genius  more  widely  appreciated  than  his  personal  character  is 
esteemed. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  here  engraved  represents  the  interior  of  an  ancient  building 
at  Monfaloot,  desecrated  by  the  vendor  of  opium,  who  sells  the  deleterious  drug  to  his  varied 
and  wretched  customers.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the  bazaar.  The  scene  is  one  that  has  been 
frequently  described  under  such  circumstances.  The  sun  streams  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  wall,  lighting  up  the  figures  with  exceeding  but  painful,  brilliancy  :  reflections  act  their 
parts,  and,  "  bit  by  bit,"  the  whole  is  revealed,  as  figure  after  figure  passes  by,  some  in  the 
richest  dresses  and  superb  stuffs,  while  others,- — such  as  the  pipe-cleaner,  who  walks 
about,  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice  the  nature  of  his  vocation, — are  clothed  literally  in  rags. 
The  scene  is  thus  constantly  changing  ;  there  is  always  something  new  to  contemplate,  and, 
not  unfrequently  much  that  is  distressing  and  revolting.  The  pernicious  drug  is  kept  in 
small  boxes,  and,  at  times,  no  doubt,  it  is  greatly  adulterated ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  opium-eaters  to  consume  the  large  quantities  they  take — and  live.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  the  poppy  cultivated  to  produce  the  drug ;  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  The  growers  plant  the  large  white  poppy,  (Papaver  Orientale,) 
which,  just  before  coming  into  bloom,  has  an  incision  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  ; 
the  juice,  which  at  first  resembles  milk,  soon  hardens,  and  is  then  collected.  Of  late  years 
the  world  has  heard  much  of  the  miseries  consequent  upon  the  use  of  this  seductive  poison, 
against  which  legislation  seems  to  have  laboured  almost  in  vain. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  ATALA. 


GIRODET. 


THE  painter — Anne-Louis  Girodet-Trioson — of  this  very  striking  and  interesting  picture,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  later  French  school.  The  collection  at  the  Louvre  con- 
tains four  of  his  works,  "  A  Scene  from  the  Deluge,"  "The  Revolt  at  Cairo,"  "The  Dream 
of  Endymion,"  and  "  The  Burial  of  Atala,"  of  these  the  last  named  is  an  especial  favourite, 
being  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  successful  achievements  of  modern  art,  and  a 
leading  "  glory"  of  the  National  Gallery  of  France.  Girodet  was  a  pupil  of  David,  and  his 
productions  have  much  of  the  classic,  but  cold,  character  of  the  master ;  his  subjects,  how- 
ever, were  chosen  with  a  closer  regard  to  nature,  and  they  consequently  appeal  with  greater 
force  to  the  heart.  He  was  born  at  Montargis  on  the  5th  of  January,  1  ~67,  and  died; 
"  full  of  honours,"  at  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824. 

The  subject  of  this  picture  is  taken  from  Chateaubriand's  beautiful  and  touching  story  of 
"  Atala."  Few  works  have  been  written  which  afford  worthier  themes  for  Art.  The  almost 
savage  virtue  of  the  young  girl,  who  sinks  a  voluntary  victim  to  death,  rather  than  confide 
her  heart  to  passion,  is  a  fine  conception,  wrought  out  with  equal  power  arid  tenderness  j 
and,  for  originality  and  purity  of  principle,  the  Atala  of  Chateaubriand  is  considered  unique 
in  French  literature.  Visions  such  as  these  of  the  poet,  have  often  suggested  to  painters 
images  of  grace,  and  scenes  of  touching  interest.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  transfer  to 
canvas,  and  present  to  the  eye,  the  imaginary  characters,  which  frequently  owe  their 
best  attractions  to  the  vague  though  impressive  pencilling  of  the  poet.  The  painter  has 
here  selected  the  portraiture  of  Atala,  whose  spirit  has  but  recently  passed  from  earth,  as  the. 
hermit  and  her  lover,  Chactas,  are  consigning  her  remains  to  their  last  abode.  We  quote 
the  description  from  the  pages  of  the  accomplished  author  :— 

"  The  hermit  had  folded  around  the  body  a  piece  of  European  cloth,  woven  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  mother,  the  only  relic  which  remained  to  him  of  the  country  he  had  lost,  and 
which  he  had  destined  for  his  own  shroud.  Atala  lay  extended  on  the  turf,  formed 
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by  the  wild  mountain  mimosa ;  her  feet,  her  head,  her  shoulders,  and,  in  part,  her  bosom, 
were  uncovered.  Amongst  her  dishevelled  tresses  lay  a  withered  magnolia.  Her  lips,  like 
a  rosebud  gathered  long  since,  still  bore  a  faded  smile,  and  the  blue  veins  chequered  the 
lilies  of  her  pallid  cheek.  Her  lovely  eyes  were  closed — her  decent  limbs  composed — and 
her  hands,  pure  as  alabaster,  pressed  an  ebony  crucifix  to  her  heart,  where  the  scapulary  of 
her  order  rested.  She  lay  as  one  charmed  by  the  angel  of  melancholy  into  the  two-fold 
sleep  of  innocence  and  of  the  grave." 

The  painter  has  very  happily  embodied  the  poetic  sentiment  of  the  author.  "  O  my  son !" 
the  latter  continues,  "  to  conceive,  you  must  have  seen  a  youthful  savage  and  an  ancient 
hermit  alone  in  the  desert,  kneeling  at  opposite  sides  of  a  grave,  hollowing  and  shap- 
ing it  out  with  their  hands,  to  receive  the  dead  body  of  a  girl  that  lay  in  the  dried-up  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent."  This  touching  incident  has  lost  none  of  its  deeply  interesting  cha- 
racter in  being  dealt  with  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

Chactas  tenderly  holds  in  his  arms  the  feet  of  Atala,  while  the  head  reposes  on  the  hands 
of  Aubry,  the  hermit :  the  long  black  hair  of  the  lover  floats  over  the  white  shroud  of  the 
maiden,  and  his  eyes  are  closed  with  a  painful  tenacity  to  shut  out  the  sad  view  of  the  be- 
loved countenance — the  old  monk,  covered  with  his  hood,  droops  his  worn  eyelids,  and, 
"  servant  of  God  though  he  be,"  seems  ready  to  weep  over  the  heavenly  face,  the  charms  of 
which  have  faded  so  early. 

The  whole  story  of  the  burial  is,  indeed,  composed  in  the  most  felicitous  style  of  one  of 
the  most  admirable  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century — one  whose  name  is  inseparably  and 
most  honourably  linked  with  the  literature  of  France.  The  prelude  to  the  mournful  cere- 
mony is  touching  to  a  degree : — 

"  I  placed  the  body  on  my  shoulders,"  says  Chactas ;  "  the  hermit  preceded  me  with  a 
spade.  We  began  to  descend  the  rocks,  old  age  on  the  one  side,  death  on  the  other,  made 
our  footsteps  drag  wearily  along.  Often  did  the  morning  breeze,  playing  with  the  hair  of 
my  beloved,  envelope  me  in  a  golden  mantle  of  her  tresses  ; — often,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  my  burden,  I  laid  her  down  on  the  moss,  and  was  forced  to  seat  myself  beside  her  to 
recover  strength." 

The  "motive"  of  M.  Chateaubriand  has  been  fully  understood  by  M.  Girodet:  the  author 
and  the  artist  seem  to  have  worked  with  one  mind.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  ex- 
quisite story  should  have  retained  its  position  as  among  the  most  popular  works  of  fiction 
produced  in  France,  and  that  the  picture  should  continue  to  be  classed  among  the  leading 
attractions  of  the  Louvre — one  of  the  works  of  the  modern  French  school  of  which  France 
is  justly  proud. 
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TRAVELLERS  AT  THE  WELL. 

J.    ZEITTER. 


JOHN  ZEITTER — an  artist  who  has  established  a  high  reputation — is  the  son  of  German 
parents  ;  although  born  in  London,  something  of  "  the  father-land"  may  be  traced  in  the 
style  by  which  his  works  are  distinguished  ;  and  the  subjects  he  selects  are  usually  those 
which  meet  the  preference  of  a  wild  and  fertile  imagination.  His  earliest  productions  of 
note  were  exhibited  at  the  "  Society  of  British  Artists,"  a  society  of  which  he  is  now  a 
member.  He  commenced  the  profession,  however,  at  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life, 
commencing  to  study  only  so  recently  as  the  year  1823,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  pupil 
in  the 'Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  great  advantages  in  art  have  been  derived  from 
travel : 'having  previously  visited  the  country  of  •  his  forefathers,  he,  in  the  year  1836, 
undertook  a  journey  to  a  land  comparatively  unknown  to  the  artist,  to  .which,  indeed,  very 
few  painters  had  made  their  way,  where  the  "  material,"  although  abundantly  rich  in  origi- 
nality and  peculiar  character,  was  not  easy  of  attainment.  Through  Hungary  he  travelled, 
principally  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder  and  his  sketch-book  under  his  arm ; 
and  the  obstacles  he  encountered  in  pursuit  of  his  object  were  often  whimsical,  and  not 
unfrequently  embarassing  or  dangerous.  He  relates  one  somewhat  amusing  circumstance 
which  occurred  to  him  in  the  old  town  of  Pesth.  He  was  walking  in  the  market-place, 
when  he  noticed  a  capital  subject — a  subject,  however,  "  capital"  only  in  the  eyes  of  an. 
artist,  for  he  was  covered  with  rags  and  dirt.  The  painter's,  object  was  to  secure  so  valu- 
able a  model,  but  the  man  could  not  understand  him.  At  length  a  Jew  was  procured  to  act 
as  interpreter,  who  told  him  the  stranger  wanted  to  paint  his  picture,  and  would  pay  him 
for  his  time.  With  obvious  reluctance  and  some  apprehension,  the  tinker  (for  that  was  his 
calling)  accompanied  Mr.  Zeitter  to  his  lodging,  where  the  landlady  was  horrified  at  finding 
him  with  so  debased  a  companion.  This  man  was  at  length  placed  in  a  position,  but  started 
up  in  great  alarm  at  perceiving  the  artist  rubbing  his  palette-knife  to  the  palette.  Sundry 
effort^  to  reconcile  him  to  his  lot  were,  however,  successful ;  he  received  bread  and  meat 
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and  wine,  and  (although  but  a  few  pence)  more  money  than  perhaps  he  had  ever  been  the 
owner  of  at  any  one  time  in  his  life.  Upon  being  set  free,  he  rushed  into  the  road,  roaring 
and  clapping  his  hands,  and  although  the  painter  was  in  his  turn  somewhat  uneasy,  he  soon 
learned  that  his  model  was  rejoicing — telling  to  an  assembled  crowd  how  he  had  been  fed 
sumptuously  and  paid  lavishly,  "  and  all  for  nothing!" 

On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  dragged,  rudely  enough,  before  "  the 
Burgomaster,"  who  fortunately  possessed  a  little  more  intelligence  than  "  the  people,"  and 
not  only  gave  the  artist  his  freedom,  but  presented  to  him  an  impression  of  the  "  corporate 
seal,"  which  acted  thenceforward  as  a  better  passport  than  the  Minister's  sign  manual,  which 
very  few  were  able  to  read.  Mr.  Zeitter  describes  the  peasantry  of  Hungary  as  existing  in 
a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance ;  they  are  serfs,  whose  bodies  are  the  properties  of  their 
masters  ;  consequently,  of  bettering  their  condition,  either  social  or  political,  they  never  think. 
They  are  "  treated  like  dogs,  and  live  like  hogs."  Their  dwellings  in  the  interior  are 
chiefly  scooped  out  of  the  sand-stone  ;  they  live  upon  food  which  the  lowest  classes  elsewhere 
would  reject ;  for  debased  minds  produce  debased  habits,  and  their  existence  is  generally 
but  a  remove  from  that  of  the  mere  animal.  A  melancholy  pervades  their  whole  character, 
prevailing  not  only  in  their  countenances,  but  in  their  music  and  in  all  their  amusements. 
They  seem  as  if  the  fetters  of  slavery  subdued  all  natural  thoughts,  desires,  and  enjoyments. 

The  scene  of  the  subject  here  engraved  is  at  the  small  village  of  Fiirat,  on  the  "  Flatten 
sea,"- — a  large  lake,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Vestprem, 
about  fifteen  leagues  from  Pesth.  Such  wayside  fountains  as  that  pictured  are  common  all 
over  the  country  ;  but  in  general  they  are  of  a  ruder  character,  being  built  entirely  of  rough 
wood,  the  "  troughs"  only  being  of  stone.  They  are,  at  all  times,  picturesque  objects,  and 
are  generally  preserved  cleanly  and  with  care,  the  cattle  being  scrupulously  kept  from  them. 
The  country  round  Fiiret  is  highly  picturesque  ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and  is, 
in  summer,  a  favourite  bathing-place  of  the  Hungarian  Magnates.  Stopping  at  the  well  is 
one  of  those  Sclavonian  travellers,  who  are  the  principal  pedlars  of  the  country ;  whose 
small  boxes  are  usually  filled  with  articles  of  village  finery  and  small  necessaries  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  drink  has  been  given  to  him  by  a  peasant  woman,  in  the  dress  of  the  district 
-a  large  head  dress  with  lappels  hanging  down,  the  sleeves  large  and  loose,  and  the  petti- 
coat usually  of  some  gay  colour. 

These  fountains  are  the  usual  meeting-places  of  the  peasantry — places  dedicated  to  village 
gossip ;  and  here  the  artist  commonly  found  the  best  subjects  for  his  pencil.  His  sketch-book 
is,  as  we  have  intimated,  singularly  rich  in  materials  gathered  in  this  picturesque  and  compa- 
ratively unknown  country.  During  a  ramble  of  not  more  than  six  months,  he  obtained  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  sketches.  Out  of  many  of  these  he  has  already  composed  pictures ; 
Hungary  has,  indeed,  furnished  the  themes  of  all  his  more  recent  works,  and  he  considers 
his  tour  so  productive,  that  he  contemplates  another,  when  his  present  stock  is  exhausted. 
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THE  MARKET-CART, 

GAINSBOROUGH. 


FEW  British  pictures  have. obtained  larger  popularity  than  the  picture  we  here  engrave — a 
chef  (Fa'uvre  of  Gainsborough,  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution.  Its  character  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  Eng- 
lish, and  so  was  that  of  the  painter.  He  studied  in  the  great  school  of  Nature,!  and  his  models 
were  supplied  to  him  by  the  lanes  and  fields  of  his  native  county.  While  the  more  remark- 
able men  of  his  time  were  travelling  to  learn  their  art  in  "  the  Eternal  City;"  Gainsborough 
staid  at  home,  content  to  earn  in  England  the  imperishable  laurels  which  have  remained  to  grace 
his  brow  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Even  now,  'in  his  peculiar  walk,!  he.  continues  without 
a  rival.  .".The  Market-Cart"  is  an  example  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  his  subjects  we're 
usually;  tr.eated.  Some  every-day  occurrence  pleased  him.  The  objects  he  saw  were  those  of 
ordinary,  life,  such  as  "are 'met  hourly  in'  the  glades  or  meadows  adjacent  to  some  village. 
The  ;'.'  commonest'  things"  become  rich -.treasures  when  touched-  by  <  the  hand  of  genius. 
Matters  which. are.  continually  passed  by  as  either  insignificant  or  worthless,  maybe  -thus 
changed  into  creations  which  startle  by  obvious  truth,  and  are  never  forgotten.  This  picture 
is  an  example.  •  We  have  here  only,  materials  which,  treated  by  inferior  minds,  would  have 
been  poor  or  vulgar — the.  pencil  of.  Gainsborough  has.  elevated ;  them  into-  importance 
approaching  dignity,  without  sacrificing  the  smallest  atom  of  reality,  or  striving  to  represent 
them  as  other  than  they  actually  are.  Two  rustic  girls  are  seated  in  a  rude  cart,  proceeding 
to  market — the  day  is  hot,  and  the  horse  is  verging  a  little  from  the  road  to  drink  at  a  pool 
under,  the  cooling  shadows  of  some  .trees.  .  A  boy-driver,  walks  by  the  side,  and  the  dog 
trots  steadily  onward.  A  couple,  of  .pedestrians,  bent  on  the  same  errand,  are.  taking",  a 
brief  rest,  and  a  man,  gathering  sticks;  indicates  the  forest-like  character  of  the  locality: 
Out  of -these,  trifling  matters'the  painter,  formed  a- composition  of  exceeding  interest,  so 
working  together  the  several  points 'as  to!  produce  a  work  that  will  be  forever  classed'among 
the  most  triumphant  productions  of  Art.- 

Thomas  Gainsborough  was  born  in  the  year  1727,  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  and  died  on  the 
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2d  of  August,  1788.  The  sixty  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  honourable  and  productive 
labour  :  his  merits  as  a  landscape-painter  were  fully  equalled  by  his  abilities  as  a  painter 
of  portraits ;  he  has  enriched  all  the  leading  collections  in  the  kingdom  by  rare  examples  of 
art.  His  industry  was  commensurate  with  his  extraordinary  genius,  and  his  rank  is  among 
the  foremost  of  the  painters,  not  alone  of  England  but  of  Europe.  In  presenting  to  our 
readers  some  details  of  his  life  and  labours  we  shall  borrow  freely  from  an  article  contributed 
to  "  The  Art  Union"  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL,  in  which  she  has  treated  the  subject  with  sympathy 
and  true  feeling  ;  fully  appreciating  that  pure  love  of  nature  which  marks  all  the  painter's 
works,  and  thoroughly  entering  into  the  MIND  which  exhibited  faithfully  and  gracefully  the 
simple  yet  glorious  scenes  and  circumstances  it  was  his  happy  ambition  to  depict. 

Gainsborough  has  left  ample  testimony  of  his  sympathy  with,  and  affection  for,  the  calm 
and  holy  beauty  of  English  scenery.  His  life  must  have  been  a  pleasant  one  to  live  ;  for,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  over.  Nature  had  made  him,  in  the  first  instance,  her 
debtor,  by  gifting  him  with  manly  beauty,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  gracefulness  and  good 
address.  Handsome  persons  are  rarely  ill-tempered  :  the  consciousness  of  possessing  an 
agreeable  exterior  creates  an  ease  and  self-satisfaction  which  "  mesmerises  "  others  to  similar 
moods,  and  the  beautiful  are  seldom  inclined  to  be  fractious.  Few,  in  his  day,  were  more 
admired  than  the  young  Suffolk  artist — the  melodious  Gainsborough,  the  most  easy  and 
gentlemanly  painter  of  sylvan  England.  His  family  were  respectable  ;  he  could  not  be 
sneered  at,  either  for  low  birth  or  forlorn  fortunes.  He  married  young — a  rare  but  decided 
advantage  to  a  man  who  marries  wisely ;  and  the  first  sight  of  his  bride  is  described  as  a 
meeting  belonging  rather  to  Arcadia  than  to  England  :  it  was  richly  and  purely  poetical.  In 
one  of  the  young  artist's  pictorial  wanderings  amid  the  woods  of  Suffolk,  he  sat  down  to 
make  a  sketch  of  some  fine  trees,  growing  just  where  they  ought,  with  all  their  accessaries,  a 
clear  rivulet  cooling  the  meadows,  sheep  dotting  the  scene  ;  there  was  the  bleat  of  lamb  and 
coo  of  dove,  and  suddenly  a  nymph,  the  kind  and  gentle  Margaret  Burr,  who  had  just 
numbered  sixteen  summers ;  she  came  like  a  sunbeam  to  his  heart,  and  secured  a  lover  who 
soon  became  a  husband  ;  prudence  sanctioned  aifection,  and  the  course  of  true  love  for  once 
ran  smooth,  for  Margaret  added  to  the  charms  of  good  sense  and  good  looks,  a  clear  annuity 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  ease  which  a  certainty,  however  small,  gives  at  once  to 
its  possessor,  is  an  astonishing  sustainer ;  and,  though  a  young  couple  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  live,  as  it  is  called,  even  at  Ipswich,  which  is  rather  a  cheap  town,  on  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  yet  it  was  an  independence ;  and  the  aspiring  artist  felt  he  must  work 
to  gain  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  his  refined  taste  prompted  him  to  desire.  His  wife 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  loving  and  loveable  beings  who  bring  far  more  happiness  to 
the  domestic  hearth  than  women  endowed  only  with  high-sounding  beauty  and  talent.  She 
had  also  implicit  faith  in  her  husband's  love,  and  her  husband's  genius,  and  an  abundance  of 
prudence.  Before  his  marriage  he  had  journeyed  from  Sudbury,  his  native  place,  to  London, 
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where  he  studied  for  four  years,  and  then  returned,  when  just  eighteen,  to  be  the  beloved  of 
his  home,  the  idol  of  society.  Thus  he  was  circumstanced  when  the  fair  Margaret  won  his 
heart,  and  he  her  hand.  Nineteen  and  seventeen — mere  boy  and  girl ! — living  and  loving 
each  the  other  until,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  passed  to  "  fairer  fields"  than  he  had 
ever  painted.  Happy,  happy  days,  they  must  have  passed  together.  He,  so  enamoured  of 
her  and  his  art ;  she  loving  whatsoever  he  loved,  for  his  dear  sake ;  watching  the  progress  of 
his  pencil,  and  feeling  that  his  name  would  carry  hers  down  the  stream  of  time. 

In  Thomas  Gainsborough  the  love  of  music  and  of  painting  were  so  united  as  to  form  one 
passion.  When  he  lived  at  Ipswich  he  devoted  almost  as  much  time  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  He  talked  of  music  while  he  painted,  and  passed  many  of  his  happiest  evenings  in 
the  very  brightness  of  the  London  success  that  followed  a  sojourn  at  Bath,  sitting  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  sketching  his  thick-coming  fancies,  not  one  in  ten  of  which  he  preserved. 
It  is  said,  that  at  one  of  the  Academy  dinners,  speaking  of  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  observed 
to  a  friend,  "  He  is  the  best  English  landscape-painter."  "  Not  so !"  exclaimed  Wilson, 
who  overheard  the  conversation,  "  he  is  not  the  best  landscape-painter,  but  he  ?.v  the  best 
portrait-painter  in  England."  Great  compliments  to  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but  full  of 
bitterness  each  to  the  other. 

Gainsborough  did  not  create  a  paradise  and  leave  it  untenanted.  He  cherished  deep 
human  sympathies,  and  peopled  his  scenes  not  with  the  many  but  the  few.  There  is  no 
purely  rural  sentiment  in  crowds ;  so  he  delighted  most  in  woodland  figures,  such  as  are  still 
frequently  met  with  on  the  outskirts  of  Fakenham  Wood,  or  wandering  on  the  boundaries  of 
Fornham  St.  Genevieve,  down  by  the  Abbot's  Mill,  almost  as  wild  as  the  wild-fowl  that 
shelter  along  the  banks  of  the  Burn.  There  are  spots  in  Suffolk  shown  still  as  having  been 
selected  by  this  charming  transcriber  of  nature  as  his  sketching  points  ;  and  truly,  above  all 
others,  his  landscapes  are  English.  For  this  we  may  dearly  love  him !  He  felt  his  country's 
beauty,  and  made  others  feel  it — he  was  A  PAINTER-PATRIOT  !  and  so  deserves  our  grati- 
tude. Where  can  be  found  more  bosky  dells,  more  deep  rich  valleys,  than  in  our  own 
beloved  England  ? — where  cultivation  beautifies,  where  the  earth  displays  her  tangled  trea- 
sures— tangled  in  their  abundance  ;  soft  gentle  waters  and  blue  eddying  pools,  round  whose 
margins  the  deep  green  moss  sleeps  in  sunshine  and  the  rush  bends  her  tasseled  blossom. 
There  you  are  sure  to  find  some  ancient  pollard  willow,  still  sending  forth  tufts  of  green  sappy 
stems,  where  reed-birds  and  finches  hide  ;  the  gnarled  trunk  shelters  countless  multitudes  of 
curious  insects,  creeping  and  winged  ;  the  merry  woodpecker  taps  the  old  bark,  while  from 
the  rooty  hole  the  silent  kingfisher  darts  across  the  stream.  Sweet  English  scenes !  which 
Gainsborough  so  exquisitely  rendered,  feeling  and  depicting  every  little  beauty,  and  imbibing 
the  fragrance  of  nature  into  his  own  being.  His  kindred  bear  testimony  to  his  being  a  kind 
and  generous  relative,  who  anticipated  the  wants  of  others,  and  bore  his  prosperity  with  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman  who  feels  that  he  is  not  indebted  to  affectation  or  display  for  his  position 
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in  society.  His  memory  is  beloved,  and  his  name  recalls  the  music  of  soft  waters,  that  ferti- 
lize and  beautify  without  storming  the  senses  or  bewildering  the  imagination.  The  freshness 
of  spring,  the  fulness  of  summer,  the  peopled  abundance  of  autumn— our  glens,  and  forests, 
and  cottagers — life  and  life-loving  scenes — were  all  given  to  him  for  an  inheritance ;  he  was, 
and  is — OUR  OWN — a  pure  English  painter. 

While  attending  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Gainsborough  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
pain  in  his  neck,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  cancer ;  at  that  time  he  was  residing  in  Pall- 
mall,  though  he  had  previously  occupied  houses  at  Kew  and  Richmond.  His  bodily  suffer- 
ings were  augmented  on  his  death-bed  by  a  terror  which  took  possession  of  his  mind,  that 
after  his  wife's  death  his  daughters  would  be  left  without  provision,  as  his  thoughtless  extra- 
vagance and  generosity  never  allowed  him  to  lay  by  any  portion  of  his  earnings.  On  this 
point  his  gentle  wife  soothed  him  by  the  information,  that  "  As  he  always  threw  his  money 
about,  leaving  it  at  the  mercy  of  every  one,  she  had  taken,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  as  much  as  had  enabled  her  to  secure  £10,000  in  the  funds  ;  and  with  that,  and  the 
sale  of  '  The  W'oodman,'  and  other  pictures,  doubtless  their  children  could  subsist  in  com- 
fort." He  thanked  and  blessed  her  warmly,  saying,  "  She  had  done  perfectly  right ;  that  it 
was  true  he  had  sometimes  thought  he  had  more  bills  than  he  found,  and  been  puzzled 
about  it,  but  never  suspected  that  any  one  had  made  free  with  what  now  made  his  death- 
bed one  of  tranquillity  and  peace."  He  then  sent  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  (with  whom  he 
had  long  been  on  ill  terms,)  resolved  that  he  would  cherish  no  unkindness  in  his  last  moments 
towards  any  one  ;  and  these  great  men  were  reconciled  in  the  eighth  week  of  his  afflic- 
tion ;  Gainsborough  exclaiming  with  much  joy,  "  We  are  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is 
of  the  company."  He  is  buried  in  the  spot  he  loved  best — at  Kew. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1788,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Reynolds  and  Sheridan  were  among  the  mourners  at  his  funeral :  his  widow  survived  him 
many  years.  Genius  in  his  family  did  not  die  with  Thomas  Gainsborough  ;  one  of  his 
grand-nephews,  Richard  Lane,  is  an  artist  of  high  reputation  and  rare  accomplishments  ; 
and  another,  Edward  Lane,  has  achieved  fame  by  the  production  of  a  most  valuable  work 
concerning  Egypt,  and  by  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
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JUDITH,  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  HOLOFERNES. 


ALL  OKI. 


CHRISTOPHER  ALLORI,  called '•  Bronzino," * — the  painter  of  this  very  famous  picture — i 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1577-  He  was  the  son  of  an  equally  celebrated  artist,  Alexander 
Allori, — a  follower  of  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  to  which  the  artists  of  Italy  devoted 
themselves  after  the  death  of  the  great  master.  The  elder,  having  first  achieved  a  reputa-, 
tion  as  a  painter  of  history,  became  a  successful  portrait-painter;  and  his  fame  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son.  Alexander  attained  proficiency  in  anatomy,  and  his  works  are 
conspicuous  for  strength  of  character  and  expression.  When  he  was  commencing  his 
career  as  an  artist,  and  striving  for  that  originality,  the  aim  at  which  is  the  sure  cha-. 
racteristic  of  a  great  mind,  a  revolution  was  about  to  occur  in  the  Florentine  school- 
of  Art.  Louis  Cigoli,  Gregory  Pagani,  and  Dominick  de  Passignani,  had  seen  some1 
pictures  of  Baroccio,  had  been  charmed  by  the  harmonious  blending  of  colours  and  the 
voluptuous  style  of  the  master,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  the  art  o£ 
colouring,  and  the  chiar-oscuro  of  Baroccio  and  of  Correggio ;  abandoning  for  this! more, 
fascinating  style  the  somewhat  severe  manner  of  the  successors  of  Michael  Angelo.  Lanzi 
remarks,  that  "  had  they  sought  to  add  to  this  style  the  elegance  of  the  Grecian  forms, 
and  a  greater  delicacy  in  expression,  the  reformation  which  took  place  in  Italy  about 
this  time,  in  painting,  would  have  been  equally  extended  to  Florence  as  it  was  to  Bologna.". 
Christopher  Allori  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  reformers,  if  he  was  not  at 
their  head.  "  When  I  consider,"  adds  Lanzi,  "  the  perfection  to  which  he  arrived  in  a  life, 
not  remarkable  for  length,  he  appears  to  me  the  Cantarini  of  his  school :  he  resembles  this 
artist  in  the  beauty,  the  grace,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  figures,  and  while  we  admit 
that  in  the  works  of  Cantarini  there  is  more  imagination,  we  must  see  the  superiority  of 
the  flesh  tints  in  the  pictures  of  Allori.  This  excellence  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 

*  The  Allori  are  better  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Bronzino,  derived  from  an  uncle  (also  an  artist)  who, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  took  the  elder  Allori  under  his  roof,  treated  him  as  his  own  child,  and  was  his 
master  in  art. 
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remember,  that  the  Caraccis  and  Guido  were  alike  unknown  to  him — his  delicate  discern- 
ment of  the  beautiful  appeared  to  supply  all  deficiencies  that  result  from  inexperience— 
and  his  indomitable  perseverance  never  permitted  his  pencil  to  quit  the  canvass  until  he 
had  brought  out  his  own  conceptions  fully." 

Alexander  Allori  never  could  be  brought  to  forgive  his  son  for  having  forsaken  his  style 
to  adopt  another — this  innovation  was  the  cause  of  repeated  quarrels  between  them. 
"  Old  age  is  tenacious  of  its  memories,  and  sees  all  in  the  past ;  while  youth  would  sacrifice 
everything  to  its  hopes,  and  lives  only  with  the  future."  "  Alexander  Allori,  maintaining 
the  energetic  harshness  of  his  style,  may,"  according  to  a  recent  French  writer, "  be  compared 
to  Cato,  clinging  to  the  somewhat  savage  forms  of  the  ancient  Roman  constitution  ;  'but,' 
as  Montaigne  says,  'youth  has  always  the  wind  in  its  favour ;'  so  the  school  of  Cigoli,  of 
Passignani,  and  of  Christopher  Allori  triumphed,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Florentine  painting." 

The  "  Judith  "  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  artist,  and  its  excellence  does  not  consist 
in  any  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  expression  to  the  subject — the  painter  has  not  sought  to 
convey  the  singular  enthusiasm  of  a  Jewish  woman,  as  developed  at  the  moment  of  an 
action,  which  a  semi-barbarous  age  and  nation  have  denominated  heroic,  as  being  the  result 
of  an  exalted  and  devoted  patriotism — -on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  Judith  presents  no 
savage  idea,  nothing  recalls  to  us  the  triumphant  fanatic,  in  her  calm  and  severe  beauty, 
and  even  the  effect  of  those  dark  stern  eyes,  and  darker  looks,  with  the  cold  rigid  mouth, 
is  softened  by  the  shade  of  sadness  which  steals  over  the  countenance,  as  we  gaze  on  the 
solemn  and  tranquil  demeanour  maintained  through  so  terrible  an  action. 

The  execution  is  admirable — the  flesh  is  full,  firm,  yet  of  a  velvet  softness — the  features 
are  painted  with  that  degree  of  finish  which  does  not  degenerate  into  petty  detail — the 
hair,  in  particular,  flows  easily,  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  this  picture.  It  is  said  that  Allori,  enamoured  of  the 
Mazzafirra,  and  stung  to  madness  by  the  caprice  of  his  fair  enslaver,  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow,  painted  himself  as  Holofernes,  and  gives  us  in  Judith  the  portrait  of  his  mistress — 
a  singular  species  of  revenge,  indicating  but  too  well  the  licentious  life  of  the  painter. 
"  His  vices,"  says  Lanzi,  "  often  interrupted  his  labours  ;  for  this  reason  his  pictures  are 
rarely  met  with,  and  but  little  known."  He  died  in  1621. 

The  original  picture  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence;  and  there  is  a  fine,  though 
small,  copy  in  the  gallery  at  Dulwich. 
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TITIAN'S    STUDY.- 


TITIAN. 


TITIAN  VECCELLI  was  born  in  the  year  1480,  in  one  of  the  communes  of  Cadore,  in  which 
district. his  family  was  among  the  most  ancient  and  considerable.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
sent  to  Venice,  where  he  resided  with  his  uncle,  an  honourable  and  distinguished  inhabitant 
of  "the  city  of  the  sea,"  who,  observing  in  the  boy  a  strong  inclination  for  painting, 
together  with  considerable  genius,  which  even  then  declared  itself,  placed  him'  under 
the  instruction  of  Gian  Bellini,  who  was  at  that  time  a  painter  of  high  reputation. 
Under  such  instruction  it  was  not  long  before  the  young  Titian  showed  himself  endowed 
with  some  of  the  highest  qualities  which  promote  the  reputation  of  the  artist.  The  pupil 
at  first  fell  into  the  dry  and  crude  manner  of  his  master,  until  he  corrected  his  manner,- 
modelling  it  after  that  of  Giorgione,  who,  having  early  dissented  from  existing  principles, 
gave  to  his  works  more  of  life  and  a  higher  degree  of  relief.  As  the  style  of  Titian  im- 
proved, he  received  many  commissions  for  works  in  fresco,  to  be  executed  in  various  and 
distant  localities.  When  he  began  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Giorgione  he  was  only  eight- 
een years  of  age,  but  at  this  period  he  painted  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  friends,  v^hich  was 
considered  'marvellous  at  the  time,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  all  his  biographers.  In 
colour  and  expression  it  was  the  closest  imitation  of  the  life,  and  so  elaborately. was  the  hair 
painted,  that  each  individual  hair  could  be  counted,  and  so  perfect  was  it  an  imitation  of 
Giorgione,- that  had  not  Titian  written  his  name  to  it,  the  work  had  passed  for  the  produc- 
tion of.  the' former.  In  the  year  1507,' while  the.  Emperor  Maximilian  was,  at  war.  with 
the  Venetians,  both  Titian  and  Giorgione  were  employed  in  painting  frescoes  at.  Venice, 
and  so  jealous  did  the  latter  become  of  his' friend,  that  he  from  that  time  shunned  his 
society. 

The  earliest  work  to  be  met  with  in  the  style  •  that .  Titian  formed  for  himself,  is  ;  a  pic- 
ture -'of  the  Archangel  Raphael,'  with  •  Tobias  by '  his  'side,'  which  was  in  the  sacristy, 
of  St.  Mazziale.  This  work  it  is  believed  was  painted  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  fe  short  time  afterwards  that  he  painted,  at  the  Scuola 
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della  Carita,  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  existing 
works  of  the  master. 

The  powers  of  a  man  so  distinguished  in  the  history  of  painting  as  Titian  have  been  a 
subject  of  consideration  with  all  who  have  practised  the  art,  and  all  who  have  written  on  it. 
Critics  are  generally  agreed  upon  the  many  points  of  excellence  attributed  to  him,  with 
the  exception  of  one — and  that  is  a  most  important  one — being  drawing.  Vasari  does  not 
allow  Titian  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  drawing  ;  he  speaks  of  the  disapprobation  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  on  examining  a  Leda  by  the  Venetian  painter,  is  said  to  have  observed, 
that  "it  was  a  misfortune  that  the  Venetian  painter  had  not  paid  more  attention  to 
drawing."  The  opinion  expressed  by  Mengs  is  assuredly  unjust ;  he  not  only  denies  him 
all  skill  in  drawing  but  pronounces  him  a  painter  of  a  vitiated  taste,  with  the  qualification 
that,  possessing  an  eye  so  correct,  he  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  become  a  correct 
draughtsman.  Tintoretto  was  the  rival  of  Titian,  and  he,  it  might  be  expected,  as  in 
parallel  cases,  would  deliver  a  warped  judgment  on  the  works  of  Titian,  but  we  nevertheless 
find  his  opinion  the  most  liberal ;  he  said  that  "  the  excellence  of  the  design  in  many  of 
the  works  of  Titian  was  not  to  be  excelled,  but  that  there  were  others  in  which  the  drawing 
mi°-ht  have  been  better."  According  to  Du  Fresnoy  he  was  more  successful  with  the 
female  figure  than  that  of  the  male  ;  "  there  are,"  says  this  writer,  "  certain  female  and 
infantine  figures  by  Titian  that  are  models  both  as  to  drawing  and  colour."  It  is  the 
general  impression  that  his  strength  lay  in  works  principally  composed  of  such  figures,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Poussin  and  Fiamingo,  who  attained  to  such  eminence, 
acquired  their  fame  in  some  degree  from  a  close  study  of  Titian's  figures  of  women  and 
children. 

Although  there  may  be  question  of  the  excellence  of  the  design  of  this  master  in  a  general 
comparison,  yet  to  him  must  be  accorded  the  first  place  as  a  draughtsman  among  the 
colourists.  It  is  known  that  he  attentively  studied  anatomy  and  copied  the  best  remains  of 
antiquity,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  not  much  an  object  with  him  to  draw  the  muscles 
anatomically,  nor  did  he  study  to  give  ideal  beauty  to  his  contours.  The  female  figures 
and  children  of  his  works  have  charmed  all  who  have  sought  an  acquaintance  with  these 
beautiful  pictures,  and  in  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  may  be  instanced  the  historical 
works  painted  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  Delia  Salute,  where  the  beauty  of  the  design  is 
remarkable  even  in  the  extremities,  and  where  its  effect  is  moreover  heightened  by  the 
intimate  knowledge  with  which  it  is  combined ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  his  many 
admirable  productions  dispersed  abroad,  much  more  may  be  said  of  his  bacchanals  and 
mythological  subjects.  The  Venus  in  the  tribune  is  known  to  the  entire  art-loving  world, 
and  pronounced  by  the  best  skilled  judges  to  be  equal  in  its  peculiar  perfections  to  the 
statue  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  same  room,  the  Venus  dei  Medici. 

In   pourtraying    the   human   countenance,   this   celebrated    painter    has    never    been 
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surpassed,  and  to  this  talent  he  owed  his  introduction  to  all  the  most  refined  courts  of  his 
time,  as  that  of  Rome  under  Paul  III.,  and  those  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  sons.  It  is  admitted,  at  all  hands,  that  in  this  branch  of  art  he 
attained  to  the  highest  eminence,  insomuch,  that  he  executed  the  portraits  of  numberless 
individuals  of  his  age,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  either  by  their  rank  or  learning. 
This  power  comprehended  also  a  most  forcible  delineation  of  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
examples  of  which  are  afforded  in  the  Murder  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  at  Venice,  and  that 
of  a  votary  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  college  of  that  name  at  Padua  :  and  perhaps  in  the  entire 
compass  of  art  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  of  a  character  more  moving  than  these  two 
pictures.  We  may  also  instance  as  a  masterpiece  in  expression,  the  picture  at  the  Grazie  at 
Milan,  representing  the  Crowning  of  our  Saviour  with  Thorns. 

The  execution  of  Titian  was  rapid,  but  this  is  not  always  apparent ;  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  this  power,  not  being  among  those  of  his  school  who  preferred  manual  dexterity 
to  accuracy  of  composition.  Of  his  rapidity  of  execution,  and  consistently  with  accurate 
drawing,  there  exists  sufficient  proof  in  the  frescoes  which  still  remain  at  Padua  as  an 
example  of  his  style  in  this  mode  of  painting,  for  at  Venice  there  is  no  longer  anything  of 
this  kind  in  tolerable  preservation,  except  a  St.  Christopher  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  a  work 
stupendous  for  its  character  and  expression.  The  same  facility  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
his  oil  pictures ;  indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  affectation  of  this  facility,  but  on  the 
contrary,  strong  indications  of  careful  composition  and  handling.  His  method  in  com- 
mencing a  picture  was  to  sketch  it  in  with  somewhat  of  freedom,  and  then  lay  it  aside, 
returning  to  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  "  fresh  eye,"  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  dis- 
covering inaccuracies.  In  the  Barbarigo  Palace  there  was  a  valuable  collection  of  his 
finished  works,  together  with  some  of  his  sketches  in  a  progressive  state.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  finishing  his  works  he  exercised  every  care,  but  also  in  order  to  conceal  this  fact, 
worked  upon  his  pictures  with  free  and  spirited  touches  at  the  completion  of  them.  Such 
was  the  method  he  pursued  in  his  best  days ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  which  the 
plague  put  an  end,  when  he  was  within  one  year  of  attaining  the  age  of  a  hundred,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  himself  to  a  less  finished  style,  for  his  sight  and  his  hands  failed  him  ; 
he  consequently  laboured  on,  and  under  such  inabilities  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
blending  the  colours. 

Vasari  saw  Titian  in  the  year  1566,  having  seen  him  also  on  a  former  occasion,  but  he 
declared  that  he  could  now  no  longer  recognise  in  him  the  Titian  of  former  years.  Titian, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  continued  to  receive  commissions,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his 
infirmities,  adhering,  with  a  tenacity  peculiar  to  old  age,  to  the  conviction  that  his  powers 
were  undiminished.  In  many  of  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  there  is  nothing  of  his 
distinctive  style  to  be  seen.  There  is  an  Annunciation  by  him  at  S.  Salvatore,  which  has 
nothing  to  arrest  the  attention,  save  the  great  name  of  its  author,  that  appears  upon  it 
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thus,  "  Titianus  fecit— fecit"  This  is  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  his  pencil,  and  so 
feeble  was  it  in  comparison  with  earlier  pictures,  that  when  it  was  told  to  Titian  that  it 
was  not  like  his  work,  he,  in  a  fit  of  irritation  at  the  supposition  that  he  was  in  anywise 
unequal  to  his  best  time,  thus  wrote  his  name  upon  the  picture.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  there  are  no  flashes  of  genius  in  his  last  works  ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
beautiful  passages,  which  yet  mark  them  the  work  of  Titian,  although  those  of  his  old  age. 
In  consequence  of  this  feebleness,  many  authentic  works  of  the  master  in  various  col- 
lections are  regarded  as  doubtful :  there  are  also  many  pictures  painted  by  his  pupils,  and 
touched  by  him,  to  which  his  name  attaches,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as  are  those  more 
decidedly  of  his  own  style. 

It  is  related  by  Ridolfi,  that  when  Titian  went  from  home  he  left  purposely  the  door  of 
his  studio  open,  in  order  that  his  pupils  might  surreptitiously  copy  the  pictures  he  left 
there,  so  that  after  a  time  finding  those  copies  saleable,  he  readily  purchased  them,  and 
having  bestowed  some  pains  in  touching  upon  them,  sold  them  as  his  own. 

Titian  is  not  much  known  as  a  master  ;  he  was  an  impatient  teacher,  and  never  entered 
upon  instruction  with  good  will.  Paris  Bordone  exhibited  the  strongest  desire  to  imitate 
his  style,  but  he  always  treated  him  with  harshness.  Tintoretto  he  expelled  from  his 
studio ;  and  his  own  brother,  who  evinced  a  great  talent  for  art,  he  persuaded  to  turn  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits.  For  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  more 
probable  than  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  creating  rivals  in  his  pupils  and  imitators,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  art. 

The  picture  from  which  the  engraving  is  taken  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Louvre — being  one 
of  the  examples  of  its  Venetian  school.  The  female  figure  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  to  whom  Titian  was  attached,  the  other  head  is  a  portrait  of  Titian  himself. 
The  production  is  one  of  the  best  period  of  the  artist,  but  the  picture  in  the  Louvre  is  by  no 
means  in  such  good  condition  as  others  of  the  same  time,  we  may  say,  even  presenting  the 
same  features.  In  the  Venetian  school,  in  the  Pallazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  is  a  picture 
called  The  Flora,  but  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  same  person,  and  this  picture  is  as  clear  in  tint 
and  free  from  impurity  as  if  it  had  been  painted  only  a  week.  The  same  features  appear  in 
many  of  Titian's  works. 

Vasari's  life  of  this  great  artist  is  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  his  works.  Indeed,  the 
biography  of  a  painter  can  be  little,  save  a  history  of  his  labours  ;  and  when  we  consider 
his  long  life  and  ceaseless  industry,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  length  of  the  list.  His 
fame  extended  through  Europe,  and  no  artist  who  ever  lived  enjoyed  the  patronage  and 
friendship  of  so  many  potentates,  nobles,  and  scholars  as  did  Titian. 
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BRINGING  HOME  THE  DEER. 


A.  COOPER,  R.A. 


MR.  ABRAHAM.  COOPER  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  British  artists,  chiefly, 
however,  as  an  animal  painter  ;  his  copies  of  horses  being  greatly  admired  for  their  fidelity 
and  the  anatomical  knowledge  displayed  in  depicting  their  several  points.  In  consequence 
of  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability  in  this  department  of  the  arts,  he  has  been  largely 
patronized  by  "the  sporting  .world,"  and  the  various  works  more  especially  addressed  to 
lovers  of  the  chase,  have  been  extensively  illustrated  by  his  pencil.  He  is  distinguished, 
however,  not  alone  as  the  portrait  painter  of  the  horse ;  but  has  successfully  aimed  at 
pictorial  displays  of  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  noble  animal  in  connexion  with  the 
habits  of  man.  There  are  few  circumstances,  indeed,  under  which  the  two  may  be  brought 
together,  untouched  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  many,  of  his  works  exhibit  the  war- 
scenes  in  which  the  "  steed  "  acts  a  prominent  part.  Several  of  them  have  been  engraved  ; 
they,  are  generally,  fortunate  and  instructive  combinations;  and  he  has .  the  high  merit 
of  very,  essentially,  advancing  the  class  of  art  to  which  his  attention  has  been  mainly 
devoted.  Thus  his  "  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,"  "  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,"  and  a  large 
number  of  similar  subjects  augmented  and  confirmed  his  fame.  Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  the 
members  .of  the  Royal  Academy,  and' the  exhibitions  annually  contain  many  examples  of 
his  ability. 

In  particular  he  has  paid  great  and  continued  attention  to  the  various  incidents  connected 
with  sporting  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  every  point  of  which  he  has  elucidated,  picturing 
the  ponies,  dogs,  and  people  peculiar -to.  that  division  of  the  kingdom,  with  skill,  accuracy, 
and  judgment-  The  picture  here  engraved.may  be  accepted  as  a  favourable  example  of  his 
style  '.  and.. talent.  .Two  sturdy,  Highlanders  are  seen  in  one .  of  the .  mountain-passes 
"  bringing;  home  the  deer.','  The  fight  has  been,  fought;  the  vigorous  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture has  been  encountered  among  the  heath- covered  hills ;— 

T*    -'  *  * ,          * 

"  Magnificent  creature  !  BO  stately  and  bright! 

•-  *  *' , 

In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ! ' 
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The  poet  and  the  deer-stalkers  have  been  at  issue.  The  animal  which  had  "  touched  a 
hundred  hill-tops"  since  the  mists  of  the  morning  had  been  upon  them,  is  now  descending 
into  the  valley,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  rough  horse,  the  prey  of  the  merciless  hunter. 

Some  few  notes  upon  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands  may  be  appended  to  these  remarks. 
In  England,  or  in  lowland  countries,  we  too  generally  understand  "  stalking  "  the  deer  to 
infer  poaching,  not  being  aware  that  the  great  Highland  deer  is  generally,  almost  invariably, 
stalked.  The  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  north  of  Scotland  render  hunting  nearly 
impossible ;  so  that  deer-stalking  is  the  legitimate  means  of  capturing  the  animal,  pursued 
by  all  who  possess  the  necessary  requisites  ;  viz.,  patience,  strength,  swiftness,  and  lungs  of 
such  construction  as  will  enable  "  the  chaser  "  to  run  up  hill  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
bring  down  the  deer  with  a  bullet  from  an  unerring  rifle.  He  must  then  "  go  in  "  and 
do  the  work  of  "the  flesher,"  and  afterwards  "  grallock  "  his  prey,  or  in  the  language  of 
Venery,  "break  the  deer."  The  utmost  circumspection  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
circumvent  the  plans  of  the  deer,  to  escape  from  the  slightest  tokens  of  danger.  So  jealous 
are  they  of  interruption  that  they  guard  their  lives  with  "  superhuman  "  care ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  sportsman  to  cross  the  wind  if  it  be  blowing  in  the  direction  of 
his  sport  without  instantly  alarming  the  object  of  it,  who  is  at  once  off  and  away,  out  of 
reach  of  bullet ; 

"  He  shakes  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell." 

The  only  dog  used  upon  such  occasions  is  the  great  Highland  stag-hound,  which  is 
seldom  let  loose  until  the  deer  is  wounded :  he  soon  brings  him  to  bay,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  terrific  fight  ensues,  when  a  good  Bran  or  Buscan  furnishes  a  sheath  for  the 
strong  antlers  of  the  dying  denizen  of  the  "  land  of  brown  heath,"  before  he  yields  his  life 
to  the  skene  dhu  of  the  stalker.  The  poney  used  to  carry  home  the  deer  is  always  a 
Highland  garron  ;  and  very  often  he  is  of  size  much  smaller  than  the  burthen  he  bears. 
Stags  have  been  frequently  killed  in  the  forest  of  Dalness,  in  the  Black  Mount,  in  the  forest  of 
Glenartney,  and  in  most  Highland  districts,  (where  the  intrusions  of  the  lowland  herdsmen 
and  his  sheep  have  not  driven  away  the  Highlander  and  the  red  deer,)  of  thirty  stone  in 
weight,  and  hinds  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone.  Our  informant,  a  genuine  son  of  the  mist, 
adds  to  the  hints  with  which  he  has  supplied  us,  that  a  very  immature  deer-stalker  only 
would  take  with  him  a  white  poney  ;  his  reason  for  so  doing  being,  that  it  might  prevent 
him  from  being  shot  by  mistake  in  the  hurry  of  the  sport.  The  stalker  generally  wears  a 
suit  of  grey,  consisting  of  a  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  kilt,  with  brogues  amply  furnished  with 
nails.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  mere  lowlander  to  conceive  the  excitement  induced  by 
the  keenest,  most  athletic,  and  most  perilous  of  all  our  British  sports. 
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REYNOLDS. 
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JOSHUA  .REYNOLDS — who  for  nearly  a  century  has  remained  at  the  head  of  British  portrait* 
painters — was  born  at  Plympton,  in -Devonshire,*  on  the   16th  July,  1723.     He  was  the 

1    •  \          *    »  ^ 

tenth  ehiM  of  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  ;  and  was,  consequently,  born  to  no  fortune 
but  that  -which  he  himself  achieved — his  sole  inheritance  being  the  genius  by  which  he' 
has  immortalized  his  name.  Even  his  early  education  was  greatly  neglected ;  for  the 
refined  scholarship,  of  which  he  gave  abundant  proof  in  after  life,  was  the  result,  according" 
to  his  principal  biographer — his  countryman  and  pupil,  Northcote — "  of  much  studious 
application,"  a  fact  confirmed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  "  observation  " 
out  of  .which  proceeded  the  extensive  knowledge  of  the  painter.  His  abilities  as  an  artist 
were  manifested  when  he  was  very  young,  and  when  their  exercise  was  cdrisidered  by  his 
father  as- '' tokens  of  idleness."  "His  first  essays,"  says  Malone,  who  received  the  state-' 
ment  from  himself,  "  were  copies  from  slight  drawings  made  by  two  of  his  sisters  who  had 
a  turn  for  art :  .he  afterwards  eagerly  copied  such  prints  as  he  met  with  among  his  father's 
books,  particularly  those  which  are  contained  in  the  translation  of  Plutarch,  published  by 
Dryden  ?  but  -his.  principal  fund  of  information  was  Jacob  Catt's  Book  of  Emblems,  which 
his  grfeat-igran'dmother,  a  Dutch  woman,  had  brought  with  her  out  of  Holland." 

His' father  soon  learned  to  estimate  the  promising  talent  of  his  son;  and  in  1741  he  was' 
sent  "  for  study,  and  improvement "  to  London,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
another  countryman,  Thomas  Hudson,  whose  works  were  highly  popular  at  the  time,  but 
who  is  now  only  known  to  collectors.  :Under  this  master  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
returned  to  Devonshire  to  prosecute  his  art  as  a  profession,  which  he  did  for  some  time 
with  little  gain,  either  to  his  mind  or  to  his  purse.  A  brief  residence  in  the  metropolis, 

where -he  practised  "  on  his  own1  account,"  preceded'a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the' 

.  i  -ji ^  .  ;    >.  u  .  •      ...-.' '  i  -••.,.»  <,!.  t  "l  ....  ; e    .'»  i.  j  •«•  ;•<    '•  v  *'"  *••  *    •  **"1  */»«., -*j 

*  Devon  county  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  arts.     Not  to  speak  of  its  deceased  "  worthies,"  we  may 

mention  the  names  of  living  artists  who  are  natives  of  that  shire — Eastlake,  Hart,  Prout,  Haydon,  Brockedoo, 
Stevens,  Mogford,  Cousins,  &c.,  &c. 
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ship  of  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Keppel ;  and  a  visit  to  "  the  Eternal  City  "  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  1749  he  was  in  Rome,  studying  the  mighty  works  of  the  old 
masters,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  that  excellence  to  which  he  rapidly  attained.  To 
quote  his  own  words,  he  "became  as  a  little  child;"  all  the  "inadequate  notions  "of 
painting  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England,  where  art  was  in  its  lowest  state,*  "  were 
to  be  totally  done  away  with  and  eradicated  from  his  mind : "  he  saw,  copied,  reflected,  and 
learned  ;  and  when  again  in  England,  in  1752,  he  almost  immediately  took  that  lead  in  his 
profession  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained.  His  career  of  prosperity  soon  commenced  ; 
the  price  he  had  at  first  received  for  "a  head"  was  five  guineas ;  in  the  year  1755  he  had 
increased  his  charge  to  twelve ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Bennet 
Layton,  that  in  1758  he  had  "raised  it  to  twenty  guineas;"  and  shortly  afterwards,  we 
learn  from  the  same  author,  "  Reynolds  was  without  a  rival,  continuing  to  add  thousands 
to  thousands," — his  charge  for  "  a  head "  being  at  that  time  no  more  than  twenty-five 
guineas — one  of  which,  however,  was  usually  produced  in  a  day. 

In  1761  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  purchase  a  house  in  Leicester-fields,  and  to 
"  set  up  "  a  carriage.  Here  he  drew  around  him  all  the  leading  "  wits  "  of  the  age  :  his 
intimacy  with  Johnson  had  commenced  earlier ;  his  "  society  "  was  now  augmented  by  the 
additions  of  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Percy,  Garrick,  Sterne,  Douglas,  and  a  host  of  others — men 
of  refined  tastes  and  cultivated  intellects,  from  whom  the  great  painter  learned  much, 
giving  as  well  as  receiving  that  KNOWLEDGE  out  of  which  only  can  proceed  enduring  fame. 

In  1762  the  Royal  Academy  was  "planned  and  proposed;"  the  presidentship  was  at 
once  offered  to  Reynolds,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  it.  A  society  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,"  had  previously  existed ;  "  but,"  we  borrow 
from  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  it  had  failed  to  embrace  all  the  objects  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art ;  several  painters  of  reputation  were  not  of  their  number ;  and  the  new 
institution  now  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  such  a  scheme,  was 
the  work  of  many  heads  :  much  that  was  old  was  adopted,  something  new  was  added, 
and  the  whole  was  carefully  matured  into  a  simple  and  consistent  plan.  The  professed 
objects  were  an  academy  of  design  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  an  annual  exhibition, 
which  should  contain  the  works  of  the  academicians,  and  admit  at  the  same  time  all  other 
productions  of  merit."  The  king,  George  III.,  patronized  the  new  establishment,  sanctioned 
its  being  named  "  Royal,"  aided  it  out  of  the  privy- purse,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  still  greater 
dignity,  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  its  first  President.  And  so  was  formed  the 

*  Reynolds  himself  describes  the  artists  who  at  that  period  pursued  the  profession  in  England :  "  they  have  got 
a  set  of  postures  which  they  apply  to  all  persons  indiscriminately ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all  their 
pictures  look  like  so  many  sign -post  paintings  ;  and  if  they  have  a  history  or  a  family  piece  to  paint,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  look  over  their  common-place  book,  containing  sketches  which  they  have  stolen  from  various 
pictures ;  then  they  search  their  prints  over,  and  pilfer  one  figure  from  one  print  and  another  from  a  second ;  but 
never  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves." 
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Royal  Academy  of  Arts  of  Great  Britain  ;  * — an  institution  which  since  its  foundation  has 
undergone  no  change — consisting  to-day  of  precisely  the  same  number  of  members  as  it 
comprised  seventy-nine  years  ago  ;  although  the  profession  has  augmented  at  the  least  ten- 
fold, and  the  population  has  more  than  doubled. 

Out  of  the  appointment  of  Reynolds  to  the  presidentship,  grew  those  immortal 
"  Discourses,"  to  which  scarcely  less  than  to  his  pictures  the  great  painter  is  indebted  for 
his  fame.  The  first  of  them  he  delivered  from  the  chair  on  New  Year's  day,  in  1 769,  and 
the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1790.  They  are  distinguished 
"  for  clearness  of  conception  and  variety  of  knowledge,"  and  their  style  is  so  eloquent,  that 
for  a  long  period  their  composition  was  attributed — by  some  to  Johnson,  and  by  others  to 
Burke.  That  the  sole  authorship  belongs  to  the  accomplished  painter,  is  now,  however, 
no  longer  a  question  ;  they  proceeded  from  his  mind  and  hand  as  surely  as  did  his  painted 
works.  -f~ 

To  the  full  life — a  life  of  productive  industry  no  less  than  of  genius — of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  exhibited  by  his  works,  it  is  needless  to  refer.  To  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  between  the  years  1 769  and  1 790,  he  contributed  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  pictures  ;  and  these  formed  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  number 
he  had  actually  produced — during  the  years  which  elapsed  between  his  first  essays  in  his 
native  country  and  his  death — a  period  of  about  forty  years.  They  comprise,  not  only 
portraits  of  all  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  his  time,  but  works  commemorative  of 
history,  and  those  charming  productions,  in  which  realities  were  happily  blended  with 
creations  of  fancy.  Such,  for  examples,  are  the  "  Ugolino,"  "  The  Strawberry-girl," 
"  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,"  "  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,"  the  Allego- 
rical Figures  for  the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  "  The  Nativity,"  a  composition 

*  Of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  its  first  formation,  Dr.  Johnson  was  made  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  offices,  however,  that  were  merely  honorary,  without  labour  or 
emolument.  To  the  distinction  conferred  upon  Goldsmith  he  thus  referred,  in  writing  to  his  brother :  "  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution,  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  some- 
thing like  ruffles  to  a  man  who  wants  a  shirt." 

f  Sir  Joshua  himself  acknowledged  the  only  aid  he  derived  from  Johnson.  "  Whatever  merit  they  may  have," 
he  writes,  "  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had  under  Dr. 
Johnson :  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it  certainly  would  he  to  the  credit  of  these  Discourses,  if  I  could  say  it 
with  truth,  that  he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them ;  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  greatly. 
*  *  *  The  observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  on  everything  about  us,  I  applied  to  our 
art."  The  language  of  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  Malone,  is  decisive,  "  for  no  man  could  write  as  he  did  of  productions 
in  which  he  had  any  share."  "  I  have  read  over,"  he  says,  "  some  part  of  the  Discourses  with  an  unusual  sort  of 
pleasure,  partly  because,  being  faded  a  little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a  sort  of  appearance  of  novelty ;  partly  by 
reviving  recollections  mixed  with  melancholy  and  satisfaction  :  he  is  always  the  same  man,  the  same  philosopher, 
the  same  artist-like  critic,  the  same  sagacious  observer,  with  the  same  minuteness,  without  the  smallest  degree 
of  trifling." 
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of  thirteen  figures,  (burnt  at  Belvoir  Castle,)  "  The  Fortune-teller,"  "  Puck,"  "  The  Death 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  "  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents,"  "  Muscipula,"  "  Venus  eluding 
Cupid,"  and  though  last,  not  least,  "  The  Snake  in  the  Grass."* 

At  length  his  laborious  and  useful  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  was  attacked  with 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  prepared  himself  for  death,  although  his  friends  laboured  to 
"  keep  up  his  spirits,"  by  encouragements  to  hope  for  much  greater  "  length  of  days  "  than 
it  pleased  Providence  to  allot  him.  "  His  illness,"  says  his  constant  and  beloved  friend, 
Edmund  Burke,  "  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  least 
mixture  of  anything  irritable  or  querulous  ;  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenour  of  his 
whole  life.  He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolution, 
and  he  contemplated  it  with  that  entire  composure,  which  nothing  but  the  innocence, 
integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence 
could  bestow." 

The  great  man  died  full  of  years  and  honours  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  2nd  of  March  his  remains  were  removed  to  Somerset 
House,  where  they  lay  "  in  state  "  till  the  next  day,  when  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  the  crypts  of  which  they  were  deposited.  His  honoured 
dust  moulders  beside  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
executed  by  a  kindred  genius,  Flaxman,  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church.  In  stature, 
Sir  Joshua  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  "  of  a  florid  complexion,  round  features,  and  a 
pleasing  aspect.  With  manners  uncommonly  polished  and  agreeable,  he  possessed,  till  near 

*  The  picture,  of  which  we  here  give  an  engraving,  is  also  known  by  the  title  of  "  Love  untying  the  zone  of 
Beauty."  It  was  one  of  the  accomplished  artist's  latest  productions,  painted  and  exhibited  in  1785.  The  Earl 
ofCarysfort  purchased  it  for  two  hundred  guineas;  subsequently  it  was  transferred  to  several  other  collectors, 
at  augmented  prices,  and  now  adorns  the  noble  collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  following 
graceful  verses  render  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  describe  the  picture. 

"  Fann'd  by  the  summer's  gentlest  wind, 
Within  the  shade  a  nymph  reclin'd : 
As  on  her  neck  they  artless  stray'd, 
The  zephyrs  with  her  tresses  play'd. 
A  careless  vest  around  her  thrown, 
Was  girded  with  an  azure  zone ; 
Her  figure  shone  replete  with  grace ; 
She  seem'd  the  goddess  of  the  place. 

"  When  Cupid  saw  her  soft  alarms, 
And  flew  insidious  to  her  arms  ; 
The  little  god  she  warmly  pressed, 
And  ruin,  in  his  form,  caress'd." 
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his  end,  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  which  rendered  him  a  most  desirable  companion  ; 
and  though  he  had  been  deaf  almost  ever  since  his  return  from  Italy,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an 
acoustic  instrument,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  conversation  without  inconvenience."  His 
friends,  Burke,  Malone,  Boswell,  and  Johnson,  represent  him  as  generous,  open-hearted, 
and  humane  ;  *  and  Goldsmith's  portrait  of  him  is  as  imperishable  as  his  own  works  :— 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  ; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart." 

A  finer  eulogy  was  never  pronounced  by  one  great  man  upon  another,  than  that  which 
Edmund  Burke  poured  forth  over  the  remains  of  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It 
appeared  in  the  public  newspapers  the  day  after  the  painter's  death  :— 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  rirst 
Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste — in  grace — in 
facility — in  happy  invention — and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  lie  communicated  to  that  description  of  the  art,  in 
which  English  artists  are  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived  from  the  higher  branches, 
which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when  they  delineated 
individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the  invention  and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting 
[wrtraits  he  appeared  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform,  but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere. 

"  In  full  affluence  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science, 
courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his  native  humility, 
modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arrogance 
or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  by  nature  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all 
the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of 
agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy — 
too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general, 
and  unmixed  sorrow.  Hail !  and  Farewell." 

Sir  Joshua  never  married ;  but  his  domestic  affairs  were  managed  by  one  of  his  sisters. 
During  his  life  he  had  formed  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  art,  which  after  his  death 
sold  for  £16,947;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property,  which  amounted  to  about 

*  It  is  written  of  him,  that  his  immediate  dependants  formed  a  different  estimate  of  his  character,  describing 
him  "  as  close  and  penunous;  a  man  hard  and  parsimonious,  who  never  thought  lie  had  enough  of  labour  out  of 
those  he  employed."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  acquaintance  with  penury  in  early  life,  had  induced 
habits  of  unbecoming  thrift. 
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£80,000,  he  bequeathed  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  had  married  O'Brien,  Lord  Inchequin, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

The  influence  of  Reynolds  upon  British  art  has  been  largely  acknowledged  and  appre- 
ciated ;  although  it  was  not  his  lot  to  stand,  as  did  Lely  and  Kneller,  alone  in  pre-eminence 
during  his  time,  (for  Gainsborough  and  Wilson  were  his  contemporaries,)  his  vast  merits 
have  been  universally  admitted,  and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his  school  in  his  country  and 
his  age.  He  was  equalled  by  no  predecessor  in  England,  and  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
painter  who  has  flourished  since.  His  "  Discourses  "  have  formed  the  text-book  of  British 
artists  for  upwards  of  fifty  years — a  sure  guide  to  the  student,  and  a  certain  aid  to  the 
master.  This  great  achievement  of  the  pen  is  mainly  attributable  to  his  intimacy  with  men 
of  letters ;  a  source  of  his  power,  indeed,  which  we  have  seen  him  gladly  and  readily  avow. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  in  our  time  such  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  far  too 
generally  neglected ;  the  professors  of  art  and  literature  keeping  widely  apart,  instead  of 
closely  cultivating  those  relations  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  both.  It  was 
the  happy  privilege  of  Sir  Joshua  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  features  of  these  intel- 
lectual friends;  we  are  familiar  with  Burke,  with  Johnson,  with  Goldsmith,  and  with 
Garrick,  to  whom  the  pencil  of  Reynolds  introduces  us.  Here  again  the  advantage  of 
this  union  between  painters  and  literary  men  is  to  be  recognized  ;  while  the  "  heads  "  Sir 
Joshua  painted  of  nobles  of  note  in  their  day,  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  the  por- 
traits of  these  master  minds  of  the  age  have  risen  in  worth,  so  as  now,  when  brought  to 
sale,  bringing  twenty  times  the  cost  at  which  they  would  have  been  estimated,  when  they 
were  produced. 
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FRANCOIS    MIERIS. 


THIS  famous  painter  of  genre  subjects,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1635.  His  father,  a  goldsmith 
and  jeweller  of  some  reputation  in  his  calling,  discovering  in  him  a  decided  inclination  for 
art,  permitted  him  to  pursue  the  study,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  rise  in  his  profession. 
Francois  chose  a  master  •  for  himself ;  having  been  at  a  very  early  age  charmed  with  the 
works  of  Gerhard  Douw,  he  entered  his  school,  and  was  soon  by  his  master  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  promising  of  his  pupils.  His  father,  however,  anxious  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  a  higher  walk  of  art,  removed  him  from  the  classes  of  Gerhard  Douw,  and 
placed  him  under  Adrien  Van  der  Tempel,  but  his  views  were  determined,  and  he  soon 
returned  to  the  studio  of  his  former  master.  Even  his  earliest  works  acquired  him  reputa- 
tion ;  they  rose  at  once  into  value,  insomuch  that  Silvius,  a  wealthy  collector,  who  became 
subsequently  his  friend,  not  only  offered  to  purchase  everything  he  did,  but  to  take  it  at 
his  own  price.  This  patron  extended  his  fame  beyond  his  own  country,  and  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  who  had  purchased  some  of  his  works,  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  powers,  that 
he  invited  him  to  settle  at  Vienna,  proposing  to  purchase  his  productions  at  a  liberal  price, 
and  also  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  rix-dollars.  Mieris,  however,  refused  this  offer, 
excusing  himself  on  the  plea  of  the  attachment  of  his  wife  to  her  native  soil.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  preference,  his  most  wealthy  countrymen  hastened  to-  evince  to  him  their 
appreciation  of  it,  by  charging  him  with  the  execution  of  many  works.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  commissioned  several  pictures,  and  paid  him  considerable  sums  for  them,  and 
Mieris,  as  an  acknowledgment,  painted  a  portrait  of  himself  and  sent  it  to  the  Duke.  This 
work  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  quality  of  finish.  It  hangs  low  in  one  of  the  rooms,  con- 
taining the  Ritratti  dei  Pittori,  among  other  portraits  of  its  period.  The  work,  however, 
notwithstanding  its  excellence,  was  not  received  with  the  good  feeling  due  to  such  a 
souvenir;  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  discontent  of  a  nobleman  for  whom  Mieris  had 
declined  to  paint,  before  executing  the  commissions  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
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This  was  but  a  slight  mortification  to  Miens,  for  in  the  society  of  Jan  Steen  he  readily 
forgot  every  trouble  and  annoyance,  for  both  were  unhappily  addicted  to  intemperance, 
and  passed  together  a  portion  of  several  days  in  the  week  in  deep  potations.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular anomaly  in  his  character,  that  although  so  given  up  to  excess  himself,  he  had  a  marked 
aversion  to  all  other  men  who  yielded  to  such  indulgence,  and  withdrew  his  son  from  the 
instruction  of  Lairesso  because  the  latter  lived  somewhat  irregularly,  but  fell  far  short  of 
the  measure  which  Mieris  allowed  himself.  His  habits  of  intoxication  sapped  his  consti- 
tution and  finally  caused  his  death  ;  but  a  reformation  took  place  some  time  before  he  closed 
his  career,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  occurred  to  him  during  one  of  his  fits  of  ine- 
briety. The  anecdote  is  this — a  sewer  had  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired, 
and  into  this  Mieris  fell  one  night  on  his  way  home.  His  cries  alarmed  a  poor  shoemaker 
who  lived  near  the  spot,  and  this  man  came  to  his  assistance  in  sufficient  time  to  rescue 
him  from  certain  death.  He  remained  all  night  with  his  deliverer,  and  in  the  morning  de- 
parted with  a  determination  to  show  his  gratitude.  He  retired  to  his  studio  and  painted  a 
picture  in  his  best  manner,  which  he,  with  his  own  hands,  delivered  to  the  shoemaker,  with 
instructions  to  dispose  of  it  only  to  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Plaats,  who  would  give 
him  the  value  for  it.  The  shoemaker's  wife  showed  the  work  to  Jacques  Maas,  the  Burgo- 
master, and  a  man  of  reputation  as  a  connoisseur.  He  instantly  recognized  the  style  of 
Mieris,  enquired  the  history  of  the  picture,  and  counselled  the  woman  not  to  dispose  of 
the  work  for  less  than  eight  hundred  florins,  which  she  would  have  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining. His  narrow  escape  caused  him  serious  reflections,  insomuch  that  he  determined  to 
amend  his  course  of  life,  but  it  was  now  too  late — he  died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

The  works  of  Mieris  are  remarkable  for  the  nicety  of  their  finish  ;  in  this  respect  he 
even  excels  Gerhard  Douw,  but  there  is,  resulting  from  this  excessive  care,  a  certain  cold- 
ness in  his  works,  otherwise  remarkable  for  spirit.  His  pictures  generally  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  his  master,  they  are,  however,  very  numerous,  and  few  galleries  of  any  extent 
are  without  some  examples  of  his  style. 

The  picture  of  which  we  here  give  an  engraving  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  "  gems"  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery. 
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HILTON. 


THIS  picture,  one  of  the  most  famous  productions  of  the  British  school,  was  purchased 
from  the  executors  of  the  artist,  by  a  subscription  raised  exclusively  among  members  of  the 
profession,  and  by  them  presented  to  the  National  Gallery.*  Their  object  was  not  alone 
to  enrich  the  collection  by  adding  to  it  a  work  that  might  stand  the  test  of  comparise^ 
with  the  productions  of  the  great  old  masters ;  they  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  render 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  painter — one  who  had  pursued  the  highest  professional  walk, 
and  had  encountered  few  patrons ;  one  whose  genius  was  appreciated  by  but  few  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  and  whose  "  large  reward  of  fame"  was  to  come  after  his  death.  Hilton 
had  seen  scores  of  "  face-painters"  flourish,  while  a  purchaser  in  his  studio  was  a  rare  sight ; 
and,  we  believe,  he  might  have  counted  upon  his  fingers  the  "  commissions"  he  received 
during  his  whole  life.  Consequently,  at  his  death,  his  unsold  pictures  and  sketches  were 
very  numerous:  they  were  exhibited  in  1840  at  the  British  Institution,  the  south  room  of 
which  they  entirely  filled  ;  and  where  his  reputation  grew  marvellously  great'  when  he^was 
removed  from  the  means  of  receiving  the  advantages  which  usually  arise  out  .of '  popularity.  •' 
The  subject  of  the  picture  here  engraved,  is  taken  from  the  Faery  Queen,  book  vi.  canto.8; 
The  faire  Serena  -having  wandered  "  into  a  wilde  xleserte"  falls  ,-unong  a  "  salvage  -nation^.' 
some  of  whom  find  her  asleep ;  and  their  custom  being  "  to  devoure  all  strangers^"  they 
wait  until  she  wakes,  to  present  her  blood  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  make  "a  banquet 
of  her  daintie"  flesh'." 

*  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  February',',] 840,  at  the  "British  Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,  R.' Redgrave,' Esq.', 
(since  elected  an 'Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy';)'in  the  chair/the  object  of  which1  was' to  raise  a'surri  of  'money 
in  order  to  purchase  some' one  of-the-paiiftrngs  (uns'old)W. Mr. -Hilton,  to  be  presented- to'  the-Nivtional  Gallery. 
The  artists  present  were  few  in  number,  and  these  were,  more  conspicuous  for  ability  than  for  professional  rank.  Tho 
necessary  sum — we  believe  £500 — was  raised,  (not  without  difficulty,)  and  the  work  deposited  in  the  collection,  to 
which  it  does  honour. 
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"  The  priest  himselfe   a  garland  doth  compose, 
Of  finest  flowers,  and  with  full  busie  care, 
His  bloody  vessels  wash,  and  holy  fire  prepare." 

They  bear  their  captive  to  a  grove,  where  they  erect  an  altar  of  green  turfs,  decked  with 
flowers,  "  to  slay  her  on ; "  the  priest  with  naked  arms  approaches  with  the  "  murderous 
knife,"  while  the  savages  shout — a  shout  which  awakens  Sir  Calepine,  "  her  own  true 
knight,"  who  was  calmly  sleeping  near  at  hand  in  the  grove,  which  he  had  reached, 
"  more  by  chance  than  choyce,"  little  dreaming  of  the  peril  in  which  his  lady-love  was 

placed  : — 

" A  woman  spoyld  of  all  attire 

He  spyde,  lamenting  her  unluokie  strife, 
And  groaning  sore  from  grieved  hart  entire  ; 
Eftsoones  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife, 
Readie  to  launch  her  brest,  and  let  out  loved  life. 

With  that  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  throng, 
And  even  as  his  right-hand  adowne  descends, 
As  him  preventing,  lays  on  earth  along, 
And  sacrificed!  to  th'  infernall  feends  ; 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful  hand  he  bends, 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havooke  and  such  hew, 
That  swarms  of  damned  soules  to  hell  he  scndes ; 
The  rest  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew, 
Fly  like  a  flocke  of  doves  before  a  falcon's  vew." 

This  story  has  been  powerfully  illustrated  by  the  great  painter :  the  picture  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  productions  of  the  English  school,  although  perhaps  not  the  master-piece  of 
the  accomplished  artist.  As  a  composition  it  possesses  high  merit ;  in  drawing  it  is  faithful 
to  nature,  and  in  colour  it  is  a  rich  example  of  art. 

WILLIAM  HILTON  was  born  at  Lincoln  on  the  3d  of  June,  1786,  and  died  at  No.  40, 
Govver  Street,  (the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  P.  Dewint,  Esq.,  the  eminent  painter  in 
water-colours,)  on  the  30th  December,  1839.  His  father  was  an  artist,*  and  a  native  of 
Newark.  To  the  church  of  that  town  the  son  subsequently  presented  a  picture,  as  a  tribute 
of  filial  respect.  His  father  died  in  1822,  and  his  mother  so  recently  as  1835.  His  sister, 
the  only  other  child,  was  married  to  Mr.  Dewint,  the  early  associate  and  constant  friend  of 
the  lamented  painter.  Mr.  Hilton  manifested  a  taste  for  the  arts  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
his  father  was  acquainted  with  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  eminent  mezzotinto  engraver, 
(then  residing  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,)  with  whom  he  placed  his  son  in  September, 
1800.  Mr.  Dewint  was  his  fellow-pupil.  Hilton  became,  almost  immediately,  a  student  of 

*  In  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue  for  1778,  we  find  the  name  of  "  William  Hilton,  399,  Strand :"  the  work 
he  exhibited  was  a  "  portrait  of  a  gentleman."  We  presume  this  was  Mr.  Hilton's  father.  It  does  not  afterwards 
occur. 
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the  Royal  Academy.  In  1803  he  first  exhibited  a  picture,  "Banditti;"  and  he  at  once 
adopted  that  noble  but  unprofitable  style,  which  he  never  afterwards  forsook.  In  1804,  his 
contribution  was  "  Hector  reinspired  by  Apollo  ;"  in  1806,  "  Cephalis  and  Procus  ;"  and  in 
1814,  (when  he  was  elected  an  Associate,)  "  Miranda  and  Ferdinand  bearing  a  Log."  In 
1820  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Academy,  exhibiting  his  diploma  picture  of  "  Ganymede." 
In  December,  1 827,  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Fuseli.  The  principal  duty  of  "  the  keeper"  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the  students.  In 
this  station  his  assiduity  was  wonderful ;  he  was  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted  ;  ever  ready 
with  his  advice,  and  constant  with  encouragement.  He  had  the  happy  art  of  endearing  to 
him  those  he  taught,  and  their  affection  for  the  person  became  as  strong  as  their  respect 
for  the  talents  of  their  teacher.  The  effects  are  notorious.  Out  of  his  school  have  pro- 
ceeded many  who  are  destined  to  adorn  it.*  In  the  year  1835,  the  students  presented  to 
him  a  silver  vase,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  February,  1 828,  Mr. 
Hilton  married  Justina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Kent,  of  Lincoln  ;  she  died  after 
a  very  brief  illness  in  1 833,  leaving  no  family  :  her  death  was  to  the  artist  a  most  severe 
affliction,  and  he  never  altogether  recovered  from  its  effects.  Mr.  Hilton's  health  was  at  all 
times  delicate,  and  he  suffered  much  from  frequent  illness  after  he  became  keeper.  He 
caught  a  severe  cold  in  December,  1838,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Savoy,  where  his  mother  and  his 
wife  are  buried.  The  Royal  Academy  desired  to  testify  their  respect  for  his  memory.  The 
president,  secretary,  and  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  assembled  in 
the  apartments  of  the  keeper,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Dewint,  and  other  friends  ot 
the  deceased,  and  a  large  number  of  students  who  volunteered  this  last  office  of  respect 
and  attention  to  the  memory  of  the  director  of  their  studies, — and  accompanied  his  remains 
to  the  grave.  Mr.  Hilton  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  scarcely  passed  the  meridian 

*  Yet  the  influence  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Hilton  upon  British  ;irt  must  have  been  prejudicial  rather  than  bene- 
ficial, for  the  young  student  was  scared,  and  not  stimulated,  by  the  example  of  that  excellence  to  which  his  own 
earlier  hopes  aspired,  labouring  without  encouragement,  and  producing  "  grand  works"  under  the  sure  and  certain 
knowledge  that  they  were  destined  to  be  removed  from  the  exhibition-room  to  his  own  dwelling.  Who  shall 
wonder  that  with  such  an  uncheering  prospect  continually  before  their  eyes,  many  youthful  aspirants  turned  to  that 
barren  and  yet  productive  field  of  portrait-painting,  which,  at  least,  promised  the  harvest  after  the  seed  had  been 
sown?  We  may  ask,  who  have  been  the  true  cncouragers  of  the  grand  in  Art  ?  who  have  aided  and  advanced  the 
cause  of  historical  painting  in  England  ?  who  have  been  ready  with  the  recompense  for  high  and  undoubted 
genius  ?  Mr.  Hilton  had  been  producing  immortal  works  for  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  :  during  that  period  he 
may  have  received  half  a  score  of  "  commissions,"  while  men  immeasurably  his  inferiors  have  had  as  many 
hundreds ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  have  expended  fortunes  upon  importations  from  the  Continent, 
which  enabled  the  dealers  in  them  to  thrive.  The  nation  has  indeed  been  very  liberal  to  the  dead,  but  for  the  liv- 
ing it  has  done  nothing.  The  exchequer  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  old  masters;  but 
to  the  worthies  of  Great  Britain  it  has  doled  out  a  step-mother's  meed  of  fume. 
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of  life ;  and  those  who  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  art,  that  time,  study,  and  matured 
learning  alone  can  overcome,  will  believe  that  he  had  not  reached  the  greatness  of  which 
his  powerful  mind  was  capable.  His  later  years  were  passed,  not  only  in  physical  sickness, 
but  the  sickness  that  arises  from  hope  deferred  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  he 
been  cheered  and  not  neglected,  had  his  course  been  prosperous,  and  his  labours  appreci- 
ated, he  would  have  largely  added  to  the  works  that  give  immortality  to  his  name.  We 
knew  but  little  of  him ;  from  the  statements  and  opinions  of  others  we  derive  our  impres- 
sions of  his  "  goodness ;"  but  we  have  seen  him  often  pacing  silently  and  pensively  through 
the  rooms  of  the  academy.  His  manners  were  mild  and  graceful ;  his  voice  was  at  all  times 
low ;  and  his  demeanour  peculiarly  quiet :  like  all  men  of  genius,  he  was  modest,  retiring, 
and  unassuming.  His  forehead  was  high  and  broad  ;  and  his  eye  had  a  singular  brilliancy, 
when  lighted  up  by  a  momentary  excitement.  His  fine  intellectual  countenance  was  always 

"  Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

•I  O        / 

and  his  step  seemed  heavy  with  the  weight  of  unproductive  labour.  The  name  of  William 
Hilton  will,  nevertheless,  ever  rank  high  among  those  of  British  worthies ; — he  has  added 
largely  to  the  glory  of  his  country,  materially  advanced  the  character  of  British  art,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  that  will  increase  with  an  augmented  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of, 
the  highest  style  of  painting.  Had  a  few  years  been  added  to  his  life,  he  would  have  seen 
the  Nation  following  in  his  footsteps,  and  the  recompense  of  fame  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  that  of  profitable  reward  for  years  of  rightly-directed  study,  matured  knowledge, 
and  truly  intellectual  labour. 
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JESUS  AND  THE  SAMARITAN. 

GUIDO. 


THE  subject  of  this  picture  is  one  which  nearly  every  artist  of  celebrity  has  selected  from 
the  sacred  volume  ;  and  in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  there  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  no  inci- 
dent so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pencil.  Few  have  treated  it  with  so  much  simple  dignity 
as  the  great  master — Guido  Reni.  For  him,  indeed,  it  was  especially  calculated,  inasmuch 
as  his  fame  was  obtained,  and  his  renown  established  by  devotion  to  that  manner  of 
art,  for  which  the  theme  here  chosen  gave  him  ample  scope.  "  The  tender,  the  pathetic, 
and  devout,  were  the  characters  in  which  he  excelled,  and  are  those  which  not  only  dis- 
tinguished him  from  every  other  painter,  but  almost  give  him  precedence  of  all."  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  a  leading  British  critic  ;  it  is  but  the  echo  of  a  sentiment  expressed  by  all 
who  have  written  concerning  Italian  art.  The  passages  particularly  illustrated  in  this  pic- 
ture, are  taken  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John,  from  the  3rd  to  the  15th  verse  :— 

"  Jesus  left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.     And  lie  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 

"  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave 
to  his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on 
the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water :  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  Give  me  to  drink t 

"  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto  him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  asketh  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

"  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me 
to  drink;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water. 

"  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep :  from  whence  then  hast 
thou  that  living  water  ? 

"Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  agafn:  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

"  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw." 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  French  commentator  on  this  work,  that  the  scene  is  so 
strictly  simple  as  to  fail  utterly  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  The  representation  of  a 
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martyrdom of  a  conflict — of  any  great  event,  has  that  within  itself  which  excites  our  curi- 
osity, and  fixes  our  attention  :  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  no  action ;  we  have  merely  two 
figures — one  sitting — the  other  erect ;  if  the  painter  lacks  the  power  of  conception  and 
execution,  necessary  to  establish  a  true  and  obvious  relation  between  these  persons,  and  if 
he  fails  in  making  their  countenances  speak  the  words  of  the  Scriptural  dialogue  above 
quoted,  his  work  is  worthless.  The  very  words  must,  as  it  were,  be  painted  by  the  artist  on 
the  expression  of  the  lips  of  Him  "  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  their  effect  must  be 
seen  on  the  features  of  the  Samaritan.  On  this  depends  all  the  interest  of  the  subject,  for 
this  is  the  link  between  the  two  personages  ;  there  is  here  no  act  to  be  displayed,  but  a  conver- 
sation to  be  heard — a  touching  and  a  sublime  conversation,  yet  one  which,  from  the  total 
absence  of  vivacity  or  energy  on  either  side,  is  not  calculated  to  attract  and  demand  our 
attention,  by  announcing  to  us  any  extraordinary  event. 

Guido  had  too  much  mind  and  feeling  not  to  excel  in  a  subject  calling  these  powers  so 
peculiarly  forth.  To  a  scene  so  stern  in  its  simplicity  he  has  positively  added  nothing ;  but 
there  is  nothing  omitted  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  introduced.  The  attitude  of  the 
Saviour  is  simple  and  natural ;  the  head  drawn  with  much  sweet  and  calm  expression,  full 
of  convincing  power,  is  turned  towards  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  listens  with  a  doubting 
but  pleased  astonishment,  conveying  the  impression  of  her  pleasure  in  listening,  and  her 
inclination  to  be  convinced.  Notwithstanding  she  holds  the  pitcher  in  her  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  she  is  to  be  the  recipient :  Jesus  asks  not,  but  offers  the  precious  draught,  whilst  his 
looks  of  tender  and  serious  commiseration  denote  the  character  of  his  mission  and  of  his  doc- 
trine. It  would  appear  as  though  the  artist  had  chosen  the  moment  when  Jesus,  ceasing  to 
speak,  the  woman  beseeches  him  to  point  out  this  spring  of  everlasting  flow.  The  painter  has 
not  sought  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  Samaritan  ;  she  is  well  formed,  without  being 
remarkable. 

Guido  Reni  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1574,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  school  of  the  Ca- 
racci.  He  enjoyed  fame  during  his  life-time,  exciting  the  envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  homage  of  others,  and  the  admiration  of  all.  From  popes  and  princes  he  received 
abundant  rewards  ;  but  an  unhappy  passion  for  gaming  so  exhausted  his  resources  that  he 
lived  surrounded  by  embarrassments,  and  died  in  penury,  in  his  native  city,  in  1642. 

In  person  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  handsome,  that  his  master,  Ludovico 
Caracci,  in  painting  his  angels,  always  took  his  pupil  for  his  model.  His  works  are  very 
numerous ;  but  those  of  his  earlier  years  are  by  many  degrees  his  best.  His  one  evil  habit 
often  tempted  him  to  paint  for  money,  and  not  for  honour  and  fame. 
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GERHARD    DOUW. 


THIS  c'elebrated' painter  was  born  at  Leyden  in-1613,  where  his  father  exercised  the-calling- 
of  a  gla'zier.  -  After  having  studied  drawing  under  an  engraver,  and  colouring  under  a  painter  • 
on  glass,-  he -entered- the  school  of  Rembrandt,:  in  which  he  passed  three  years,  a  pWiod-siif- ' 
ficing-to  qualify- him -at  once  to  found  the  high  reputation  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 
He  profited' by  the  lessons  of  Rembrandt  in  colour  and  chiaroscuro,,  but  he  did  net  adopt  the* 
free  manner  of  his  master.   -The  idea  of  a  careful  and  finished  execution  could  not,  in  the- 
opinion  of  Gerhard  Douw,  be  'dissociated  from  that 'of  perfection.     This  is  obvipuS'in  all  his- 
works  ; "  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  :he  -had  -remained  in  obscurity,  if  he  had  sought  a 
rapid  execution.      It  is  said  that' he  worked  at   his- detail   with   such   severity   that  he' 
occupied '- five  ;  days    in -painting  a  hand  in-  a    portrait, ;  and    he    admitted    to    one  "6f. 
his    friends    that' he    had   devoted  '  himself  during  three  days    to    painting .  the   handle  • 
of   a  broom. '-•  He   gave    to  •  the  most  ordinary  details  the  same  care  as  to  his  principal- 
figures  ;' even"  the  finish  of  a  piece  of  furniture  must  be  as  perfect  as  that  of  a  ftfce.     His: 
desire  of  preserving -his  colours  in  their  purity  was  not  less  earnest ;  and  to  secure  them ; 
from' the  admixture  of  foreign  particles,  he'never  drew  forth  his  palette?.  or  began  .to-work, 
until  he -had-allowed  the  dust  to  settle,-which  his  entrance  into  his.  studio  might  -have  raised. ; 
He.groutid»his  colours  on  a  crystal;  and  made  his  brushes  and  pencils  himself,  arid  .generally-' 
prepared  all  the  materials  which  he  used.    In  the  early  part  of  his  career  his  practice -was  to' 
paint  miniatures,  but  th'e'extreme  slowness  of  his  progress  wearied  his  sitters,  and  he'.himself 
became  tired  of  having  two  great  objects  to  attain,  .that  of  perfection  in  the  likeness  and1 
excellence  in  execution,  and  at .  leng-tl^dtstfoted  himself  to  the  representation  of  .scenes  of 
every-day  life.     He  thought  he  had  effected  nothing  unless  he  had  succeeded  'in  imitating 

•0 

nature  in  its  ahnost  invisible  details,1  an'd1  it  is  only  with  a  glass  that  we  are  able  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  his  industry  in  so  many  of  his  works,  which  exhibit  a  patience  and  an  execu- 
tion which,  although  wonderful,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  an  artist  should  have  bestowed  so 
much  time  in  the  attainment  of  a  very  questionable  excellence.  He  resembles  Rembrandt 
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in  his  vigour,  chiaroscuro,  and  harmony  of  colour,  and,  like  his  master,  often  painted 
his  objects  from  a  high  and  very  contracted  light,  and  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  is  the  association  of  the  Rembrandt  effect  with  the  most  exquisite 
finish,  but  in  all  else  there  is  no  approach  between  the  master  and  the  pupil. 
Rembrandt  is  full  of  poetry,  enthusiasm,  and  genius ;  but  Douw  is  the  patient  and 
laborious  imitator  of  still  life  or  of  nature  presenting  the  slightest  degree  of  movement,  and 
he  has  rarely  chosen  subjects  in  which  any  display  of  sentiment  could  be  made.  His  manner 
of  appreciating  his  works  was  curious  enough  ;  he  established  a  tariff,  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  pence,  English,  per  hour,  he  determined  the  prices  of  his  works  according  to  the 
time  he  was  occupied  upon  them. 

Gerhard  Dow  nearly  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  could  afterwards  only  work 
with  the  assistance  of  glasses ;  however  great  was  the  pain  and  inconvenience  he  suffered 
from  this,  he  yet  continued  his  labours  with  unwearied  industry.  The  collection  in  the 
Louvre  contains  thirteen  works  by  this  admirable  artist,  all  of  which  are  well  known  ;  one 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  himself — another,  representing  his  family,  is  a  work  strongly 
characteristic  of  his  peculiar  talent.  This  work  contains  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  which 
is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  expression,  truth,  and  colour.  The  famous  picture,  the  Dropsical 
Patient,  is  also  here — a  work  which  for  a  long  period  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  purchased  it  at  a  price  equivalent  to  £12,000  sterling. 

The  works  of  Gerhard  Dow  were,  during  his  life-time,  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  present 
day  realize  high  prices,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  good  picture  is  procurable.  His 
productions  are  universally  esteemed,  because  the  subjects  come  within  the  compass  of  the 
most  ordinary  apprehension,  and  also  because  they  are  of  a  size  fitted  for  small  apartments. 
Few  engravers,  with  the  exception  of  Wille,  have  worked  after  Douw,  because  it  may  be 
that  there  is  much  in  his  works  that  would  suffer  by  engraving.  The  collections  in  Holland 
and  Flanders  are  rich  with  his  best  pictures,  but  many  fine  examples  of  his  style  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  various  famous  collections  of  other  countries.  It  is  known  that  Douw  died 
at  Leyden,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded — the  Peseur  d'Or  in  the  Louvre  bears 
the  date  1644,  and  this  is  the  latest  period  of  his  life  that  is  authenticated.  His  principal 
pupils  were  Mieris,  Schalken,  and  Metzu. 

The  Picture  here  engraved  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems  of  the  Dutch  school 
deposited  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 
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THE    BLIND    FIDBLEE'.'11 ':'""'' 


WILKJE: 


WILKIE'S  painting  of  the  "  Blind  Fiddler"  is  one  of  the  few  gems  of  modern  art  deposited' 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Great  Britain  ;  where  it  has  been  accorded  a  post  of  honour- 
not  as  the  result  of  public  homage  or  .liberality,  or  of  government  patronage  of  the  artist—  x 
but  because  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  generous  patrons  of  modern  times,  dying/ 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  that  to  which,  otherwise,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  nation, 
(taking  the  term  in  its  limited  sense,)  would  never  have  given  a  thought,  —  preferring  to 
lavish  thousands  in  purchasing  examples  of  dead  genius,  to  expending  hundreds  in 
protecting,  nurturing,  and  perfecting  painters  who  have  been  compelled  to,  achieve 
greatness  unaided,  and  whose  productions  glorify  a  country  that  supplied  no  other 
recompense  than  praise. 

The  picture  of  the  ft  Blind  Fiddler"  was  "  commissioned"  in  1806,  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont  —  a  patron  at  once  the  most  generous  and  the  most  judicious,  to  whose  wise 
counsel  and  well-tuned  assistance,  many  artists  of  his  day  were  indebted  for  the  power  to 
surmount  those  difficulties  which  too  frequently  embarrass  and  impede  the  ardent  mind  and 
the  aspiring  soul  in  their  aspirations  after  fame.  In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  George  to 
young  Wilkie,  dated  June  15th,  1806,  he  says,  "I  cannot  miss  this  opportunity  o( 
assuring  you,  that  although  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  possessing  the  picture 
you  are  painting  for  me,  I  have  ten  times  more  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  you  improve' 
your  talents  to  the  utmost."*  Under  such  circumstances,  the  young  painter  was  not  likely 
to  fail;  his  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  task;  he  produced  a  work  which,.  .it' 


•  The  name  of  Sir  George  Howland  Beairtriont,  Barf.,  occupies  a  very  prominent  station  in  'th6-<hisk>ty»of 
British  Art  during  the  latter  quarter  of  the  eigto<4eAth',  and  the  earlier  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  'century  ••  »-"Ifc  -was 
an  artist  aa  well  as  a  patron  of  artists  ;  andMo"-him  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  -a  "'National'  Gallery"—  the 
absence  of  which  was  so  long  a  reproach  to  thi*  country.  He  urged  its  establishment  on  'the  Government,  upon 
public  grounds  ;  but  he  also  offered  a  bribe,  that  "  his  own  pictures  should  be  given  to  the  nation  as  soon  ta 
there  was  a  proper  place  allotted  for  their  reception."  The  object  held  in  view  was  advanced  by  the  death  -  of 
Mr.  Angerstein,  whose  collection  it  was  resolved  to  purchase,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  acquired  by  some 
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is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  he  did  not  afterwards  surpass,  although  between  the  years  1 806, 
when  it  was  painted,  and  1 840  when  he  died,  he  had  thirty-four  years  of  prosperous  and 
productive  labour.  It  was  exhibited  at  Somerset  House  in  1807. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Life  of  Wilkie,  intimates,  that  the  promising  ability  of  the 
young  painter  had  already  created  a  bad  spirit  among  his  contemporaries  and  competitors 
in  art ;  and  that  consequently,  when  the  picture  was  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
"  the  public  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  Blind  Fiddler,  with  its  staid  and  modest 
colour,  was  flung  into  eclipse  by  the  unmitigated  splendour  of  a  neighbouring  picture,  hung 
for  that  purpose  beside  it,  as  some  averred,  and  painted  into  its  overpowering  brightness,  as 
others  more  bitterly  said,  in  the  varnishing  time,  which  belongs  to  academicians,  between 
the  day  when  the  pictures  are  sent  in,  and  that  on  which  the  exhibition  opens."*  Envy  and 
malevolence,  however,  if  they  existed,  sustained  a  signal  defeat.  Visitors  crowded  around 
the  picture ;  it  was  in  truth,  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  it  at  once  placed  the  pro- 
ducer on  the  high  road  to  fortune  and  fame.  Patrons  and  purchasers  thronged  his  studio  ; 

foreign  state.  It  was  purchased  accordingly,  and  was  very  soon  afterwards  augmented  by  the  bequest  of  Sir 
George,  who  died  in  1827. 

A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Dover  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Gallery,  contains  these  remarkable 
passages — passages  that  cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  "  Our  friend  Knight  has  informed  me  that  Parliament  has 
resolved  upon  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstein  collection  ;  and,  as  I  shall  always  consider  the  public  greatly 
indebted  to  your  exertions,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  troubling  you  with  my  congratulations.  By  easy  access 
to  such  works  of  art,  the  public  taste  must  improve,  which  I  think  the  grand  desideratum  ;  for  when  the  time 
shall  come,  when  bad  pictures,  or  even  works  of  mediocrity,  shall  be  neglected,  and  excellence  never  passed  over,  my 
opinion  is,  we  shall  have  fewer  painters  and  better  pictures.  I  think  the  public  already  begin  to  feel  works  of  art 
are  not  merely  toys  for  connoisseurs,  but  solid  objects  of  concern  to  the  nation  ;  and  those  who  consider  it  in  the 
narrowest  point  of  view  will  perceive  that  works  of  high  excellence  pay  ample  interest  for  the  money  they  cost. 
My  be'ief  is  that  the  '  Apollo,'  the  '  Venus,'  the  '  Laocoon,'  &c.  are  worth  thousands  a  year  to  the  country 
which  possesses  them.'' 

*  The  Royal  Academy  has  done  little  since  1806  to  remove  a  very  general  impression  among  artists — young  aspi- 
rants for  fame  especially — that  not  only  is  not  generosity  to  be  expected  from  that  body,  but  that  common  justice  in 
the  shape  of  fair  play  is  what  few  competitors  anticipate,  who  seek  to  exhibit  their  productions  upon  the  walls  of  that 
portion  of  the  National  Gallery  alloted  to  "  the  Academicians."  Unhappily,  in  this  country,  art  is  in  no  degree 
under  the  protection  of  the  state ;  the  members  of  the  Academy  receive  nothing  from  Government  except  their 
domicile ;  tlieir  income  is  derived  from  the  shillings  charged  for  admissions  to  "  the  Exhibition,''  and  the 
catalogues  of  its  contents.  They  consequently  consider  themselves  a  private  body,  associated  for  private  purposes  ; 
and  refuse  all  responsibility  either  to  the  public  or  the  profession.  This  is  an  evil  that  can  be  remedied  only  by 
the  nation  taking  "  the  Arts  "  under  its  protection,  and  providing  for  their  safety  at  its  proper  charge.  We  may 
hope  that  ere  long  we  shall  witness  this  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  Until  then,  the  corporate  body 
known  as  the  Royal  Academy,  will  undoubtedly  continue  liable  to  such  strictures  as  those  conveyed  in  the 
following  passage,  which  we  extract  from  Cunningham's  Life  of  Wilkie: — 

"  Now  those  who  imagine  that  the  Royal  Academy  is  wholly  composed  of  high-minded  men  of  genius,  who  are 
not  only  generous  by  nature  and  free  from  envy,  but  proclaimed  '  Esquires'  by  letters  patent,  are  really  gentlemen 
one  and  all,  can  know  but  little  of  human  nature,  and  less  of  bodies  corporate.  The  fame  of  Wilkie,  which  was 
almost  on  every  lip,  was  not  heard,  it  is  said,  without  a  leaven  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members 
whose  genius  ought  to  have  raised  them  above  such  meanness,  and  whose  works  being  in  a  far  different  line  of  art, 
were  fairly  out  of  the  imbittering  influence  of  rivalry.  We  know  not  how  this  was  of  our  own  knowledge,  but 
we  know  that  in  arranging  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  rooms,  an  envious  academician  can  make  one 
fine  picture  injure  the  effect  of  another,  by  a  startling  opposition  of  colour,  while  a  generous  academician  can  place 
the  whole  so  as  to  avoid  this  cross-fire  of  colours,  and  maintain  the  harmony  which  we  look  for  in  galleries  of  art." 
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and  among  those  whose  praise  was  dearest  and  most  prized,  was  that  of  his  father,  the 
humble  pastor  of  Cults. 

The  picture  of  "  the  Blind  Fiddler"  has  been  so  minutely  described  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham in  his  "  Life  of  Wilkie,"  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt  his  description  : 

"  In  unity  of  purpose,  this  is  probably  the  finest  work  of  Wilkie !  in  variety  of  character  and  force  of  deli- 
neation, lie  afterwards  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  it.  It  tells  the  story  as  plainly  as  if  the  actors  spoke  :  the 
very  name  of  the  work  is  superfluous,  for  no  one  can  look  upon  it  without  feeling  and  understanding  the  whole. 
A  blind  and  strolling  fidler,  who,  if  painted  since  Scott's  Redgauntlet  was  written,  might  have  passed  for  his  Wan- 
dering Willie,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  has  sought  shelter  or  rest  in  a  shoemaker's  cottage ;  and,  to  requite 
such  hospitality,  has  taken  his  fiddle  from  the  case,  screwed  the  pegs  with  a  careful  hand,  slanted  his  chest  over  the 
instrument,  like  one  who  knows  his  craft,  and  is  treating  the  family  to  one  of  his  favourite  tunes.  The  shoe- 
maker's wife,  pleased  with  the  music,  but  still  more  with  her  youngest  child,  is  dandling  it  on  her  knee  in  unison 
with  her  husband's  thumbs,  who  is  cracking  them  in  quicklime,  for  the  air  seems  a  lively  one. 

"  Two  children,  a  little  in  advance  of  their  mother,  are  standing  gazing,  with  wondering  eyes,  on  the  rustic 
musician,  marvelling,  no  doubt,  how  one  so  old  and  blind  can  produce  such  delightful  sounds;  the  youngest  has 
stopt  a  go-cart,  lest  the  drag  along  the  floor  should  hurt  the  harmony  :  their  elder  brother — a  sort  of  cottage 
Puck — just  old  enough  to  have  shed  two  of  his  fore-teeth,  is  mimicking,  witli  some  skill,  the  motions  of  the  musi- 
cian :  his  fiddle  is  a  pair  of  old  bellows,  and  his  glee  is  all  his  own.  Behind  him  a  girl  has  left  her  wheel,  on 
which  she  was  spinning  hemp  for  her  master's  thread,  and  listens  anxiously  to  the  music  ;  the  sound,  perhaps,  has 
carried  her  fancy  far  away  to  some  m/:rry  scene,  where  she  danced  to  the  tune  with  a  lad  to  her  liking.  The  day 
is  cold :  we  guess,  by  the  close-hooded  wife  of  the  mendicant,  and  her  little  vagrant  warming  his  hands,  that  it  is 
winter.  She  listens  indeed,  but  she  listens  like  one  accustomed  to  such  sounds,  while  the  shoemaker's  father,  who 
has  given  his  seat  to  the  musician,  stands  listening,  pleased  but  not  joyful.  A  rude  drawing  of  a  soldier  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  said  to  be  a  copy  from  one  of  ihc  artist's  Pitlcssie  school  attempts,  is  stuck  on  the  wall,  while  on 
the  chimney  mantel  lie  several  well-thumbed  volumes,  beside  the  stiff  formal  head  of  a  parson,  by  which  the  artist 
designed  perhaps  to  intimate  that  this  merry  cobler  was  inclined  to  Methodism." 

The  picture  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  having  been  "  commissioned"  by  an  honourable  and 
liberal  gentleman,  was  honourably  and  liberally  paid  for ;  and  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
artist  was  not  only  prosperous  but  profitable ;  up  to  this  period,  however,  he  had  struggled 
against  adverse  fate — been  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  productions  at  very  small  prices,  and 
to  live  as  best  he  could  until  the  public  as  well  as  the  connoisseur  had  learned  to  know  his 
value.  The  painting  of  the  Blind  Fiddler  was  immediately  preceded  by  that  of  the  Village 
Politicians — for  which  AVilkie  received  thirty  guineas  from  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  his  lord- 
ship having,  before  he  paid  that  sum,  made  a  very  earnest  attempt  to  procure  it  for  exactly 
one  half,  alleging  that  a  sort  of  bargain  had  been  made  for  it  at  that  price  while  upon  the 
easel.  It  would  now  probably  sell  by  public  auction  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas.* 

*  The  picture  of  "  The  Recruit,"  engraved  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  sold  very  recently  for  1000/. — It  was 
painted  prior  to  his  leaving  Scotland  for  London,  and  was  originally  sold  for,  we  believe,  six  guineas.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  saw  it  exposed  for  sale  at  a  shop-window  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing 
Cross,  somewhere  about  the  year  1806 ; — he  was  so  struck  with  its  merit,  that  he  asked  the  price  of  it,  and  finding 
it  no  more  than  six  guineas,  he  went  home  to  procure  the  money,  in  order  to  effect  the  purchase.  Meanwhile,  a 
more  lucky  person  was  passing  by,  and  when  the  individual  referred  to  re-entered  the  shop,  he  found  that  the 
prize  was  gone. 
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We  have  already  supplied  in  this  work  a  sufficiently  enlarged   Memoir  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie ;  as  however,  we  here  engrave  one  of  his  earliest  performances,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  offer  some  comments  on  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  referred  as  encompassing  him, 
in  common  with  all  men  of  unaided  genius,  at  the  outset  of  his  carreer.      Prior  to  the  year 
1805,  he  had  pursued  painting  as  a  profession,  not  only  in  his  native  shire  of  Fife,  but  in  King- 
horn,  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen — with  little  success,  however,  although  there  were  some  to 
anticipate  his  future  greatness,  and  an  aged  woman,  it  is  said,  who  foresaw  his  after  fame, 
and  prophesied,  that  "  as  there  had  been  a  Sir  David  Lindsay  in  poetry,  there  would  be  a 
Sir  David  Wilkie  in  painting," — words  which  "  obtained  credence  in  Strath-Eden,  a  round 
score  of  years  before  the  sword  was  laid  upon  the  painter's  shoulder."     At  length,  when  his 
years  wanted  six  months  of  numbering  twenty — he  gathered  together  his  "  sketches,  draw- 
ings, studies,  and  pictures,"  procuring  means  for  his  outfit  by  the  sale,  for  twenty-five  guineas, 
of  his  first  great  work,  "  Pitlissie  Fair,"  and  set  sail  for  London,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1805. 
In  the  December  following  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  shortly 
afterwards  he  wrote  thus  to  his  father  :   "  I  am  now  quite  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  living 
in  London  ;  for  I  have  been  several  times  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  last  guinea, 
and  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  living  upon  credit.     However,  I  have  still  as  yet 
cleared  my  way,  and  kept  out  of  the  pawnbrokers." 

After  this  period  his  circumstances  never  retrograded ;  the  picture  produced  in  1 806, 
"  The  Village  Politicians,"  obtained  for  the  artist  a  reputation  he  never  lost ;  and  although 
from  the  disreputable  character  of  the  bargain  forced  upon  the  young  artist  by  a  wealthy 
peer,  we  must  date  his  on-progress  rather  from  his  next  production,  "  The  Blind  Fiddler ;" 
the  year  1806  is  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  his  life,  for  the  flow  of  that  tide, 
which 

"  Taken  at  the  flood  led  on  to  fortune." 
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GAINSBOROUGH. 


THE  picture' from  which  this  print  is  engraved — in  a  very  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Cousin — • 
has  been  always  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the- great  English  painter.  It  formed  one  of 
the  rarest  arid'  most  valued 'gems'1  of  the  famous  gallery  of  the  late  Sir  John  Leicester' 

...  .  .•  .  ,-      ,  '......  .  ,         .      .    i  ....     ;  * 

created  Baron  de  Tabley  in  the  yea'r  1826.  The  subject  is  completely  English — with  its 
close  and  finelyigrown  trees,  its  thick  underwood,  its  quiet  cottage,  and  the  pretty  group  so 
thoroughly  "  at  home."  This,  indeed,  is  essentially  the  style  of  the  artist;  among  such 
"  dear  familiar  scenes"  he  loved  to .  wander;  it  was  a  task-always  pleasant  to  him  to  paint  the 
green  lanes,  the  way-sides,  and  the  wooded  glens,  with  the  characters  in  harmony  with 
them  ;  and  although  he  at  times  essayed  higher  purposes,  and  walked  in  more  ambi- 
tious paths,  he  ever  returned  to  these  themes  as  refreshments  to  his  mind— as  rewards 
for,  rather  than  results  of,  labour.  The  picture  represents  a  matron  of  the  humbler  class  of 
cottagers,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  older  children,  heritors  of 
contented  toil.  They  are  enjoying  themselves  round  the  door  of  a  rustic  dwelling.  The 
work  possesses  the  very  highest  merit  as  a  production  of  Art.  "  There  is  uncommon 
breadth  and  mass  about  k  ;  with  a  richness  of  colouring,  a  sort  of  brown  and  glossy  golden- 
ness,  which  te  common  to  the  paintings  of  the  artist.  The  matron  herself  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  a 'youthful 'cottage  dame — rustic  loveliness  exalted  by  natural  gentility  of  expres- 
sion." We 'have  quoted  ^is  passage  from  the  life  of  the  painter  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  His 
biographer  is  especially  warm  in  his  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  artist  pictured 
children ;  "-they  are,"  he  writes,  "  the  offspring  of  nature,  running  free  amongst  woods  as 
wild  as  thefl^selves  ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  disordering  their  satins  and  wetting  their '  kid 
shoes;  they  roll  on  the  green  sward/buftow  like  rabbits,  and  dabble  (Jaily  in'thc  riinuhlg 
streams."  The  author  was  contrasting  Gainsborough's  portraiture  of  childhood  with  that 
of  Reynolds',  whose  children  "  are  beautiful  creations,  free,  artless,  and  lovely,  but  seem  to 
have  been  nursed  in  velvet  laps  and  fed  with  golden  spoons." 

A    still    finer,  -  more    original,    and    far  more  impressive   estimate  of  the  genius  of 
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Gainsborough  was,  however,  given  by  his  great  competitor  and  rival,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  passages  descriptive  of  his  peculiar  style  and  ability  were  written  after  the  artist's  death  ; 
they  are  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  eloquent,  that  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  copying 
them  into  this  memoir.  Our  space  cannot  be  better  occupied — inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  given  an  ample  memoir  of  the  admirable  painter : — 

"  If  ever" — wrote  the  great  President — "  this  nation  should  produce  genius  sufficient  to  acquire  for  us  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  an  English  school,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  among  the  first  of  that  rising  name.  Whether  he  most  excelled  in  portraits,  landscapes,  or  fancy  pictures,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  ;  whether  his  portraits  were  most  admirable  for  exact  truth  of  resemblance,  or  his  landscapes 
for  a  portrait-like  representation  of  nature,  such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  Ruysdael,  or  others  of  those 
schools.  In  his  fancy  pictures,  when  he  had  fixed  upon  his  object  of  imitation,  whether  it  was  the  mean  and 
vulgar  form  of  a  wood-cutter,  or  a  child  of  an  interesting  character,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  one,  so 
neither  did  he  lose  any  of  the  natural  grace  and  elegance  of  the  other  ;  such  a  grace  and  such  an  elegance  as  are 
more  frequently  found  in  cottages  than  in  courts.  This  excellence  was  his  own,  the  result  of  his  particular 
observation  and  taste.  For  this  he  certainly  was  not  indebted  to  any  schools  ;  for  his  grace  was  not  academical,  or 
antique,  but  selected  by  himself  from  the  great  school  of  nature,  where  there  are  yet  a  thousand  modes  of  grace 
unselected,  but  which  lie  open  in  the  multiplied  scenes  and  figures  of  life,  to  be  brought  out  by  skilful  and  faithful 
observers.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  justly  say,  that  whatever  he  attempted,  he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  that  he  never  attempted  that  style  of  historical 
painting  for  which  his  previous  studies  had  made  no  preparation." 

The  picture  now  adorns  the  noble  and  valuable  gallery  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
by  whom  it  was  purchased  at  a  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley,  which  took 
place  after  his  death.  It  is  one  of  many  rare  and  exquisite  gems,  gathered  together  by 
combined  wealth  and  taste. 
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CAM'INADE.  . 


THE  original  picture,  of  which"  we  supply  an. -engraving,  is«L  production  of  the  nioderh 
French  school;  the  artist  being  Alexander  Francois  Caminade,  Chevalier,. of  tin-  Legion 
of v  Honour, -arid  th«  work*' bfcing  debited  in  the ,  Gallery  of  the  I*.  •  having 

been  purchased  by  tfie  Nation,  at  the  exhibition  in  tf»  Lorn-re,  in  is.U. 

*  ^? 

The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  is  oiieYftfr'thb  national <  depositories  of  vrorlts-of  art ; 
and,  although  many  of  the  apartments-' contain  paintings*  by  the'  ancient  masters,  the 
most  interesting  of  its  galleries  are  those  that  hold  the  productions  of  living  artists, 
natives  of  France ;  which  are  here  placed  and  exhibited,  free  to  all  applicants  for  admission, 
until  after  the  decease  of  the  painter,  when  his  work  is  removed  to  the  Louvre,  where 
it  is  to  remain  a  heir-loom  of  the  people — one  of  the  "  Glories  of  France^'  whose  property 
.  it  has  become,  by  purchase  from  its  producer.  Thus,  the  Luxembourg  contains  examples 
of  the  genius  of  all  the  leading  French  artists  of  the  existihg  age  : — Delafoche,  Vernet, 
Scheffer,  Deveria,  Biard,  Granet,  Court,  Guerin  (Pierre),  Roquephan,  Le  Tier*,  Rioult, 
and  many  others ;  together  with  sculptured  gro\»psx  figures,  and  statues  the.  works 
of  sculptors  born  .in  France,-  to  whom  the!  French  government  consider  their  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  te  be  repaid  partly  by  public  money,  and  partly  by  the  fame 
thus  bestowed  and  obtained.  The  lV;uv  of  iK.%  Luxembourg  is  th«  present  Chamber 
of  Peers.  A  large  number  of  the  :•  :its  aj£ richly  jidornet  by-thc-  nj;st  vvorks  of 

the  ancient  and  modern,  masters.  The  library,  whicli  extends  the  whole  of  the  garden 
front,  contains  various  noble  worics,  jpf  artt  the  produce  of  living  French  artists.  In 
the  centre  is  a  hemioyd9''and  cupola,  painted  by  M~  Eugene  DelsinJehe  :  the.  other  parts 
of  the  ceiling  are  by  Messrs.  Resnier  and  Roo^jepban.  The  adj&fning  reading-room  was 
decorated  by  Messrs-  Boulanger  and  Seh<«ff<-r.  There  are  two  allegorical  statues  by 
M.  Jouffroy,  and  one  of  GouvionSt.  Cyr,  by  M.  Seurre. 

A  visit  tathe  Luxembourg  is  one  of  the  rarest  • treats   the  stranger  can  enjoy  in  Paris. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  placa  in  which  he  can  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  character 
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and  value  of  modern  French  art.  In  having  one  such  collection,  however,  France  has 
the  advantage  of  England ;  for  England  has  none.  Every  year  a  considerable  sum  is 
granted  out  of  the  national  fund,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  in  France ;  consequently 
the  national  store  of  pictures — the  work  of  French  artists — is  already  very  extensive.  In 
England,  Parliament  has  made  at  least  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  within  a  very  few  years,  we  shall  require  in  London  a  National  Gallery 
for  the  works  of  British  artists. 

Of  M.  Caminade,  little  is  known.  His  reputation  does  not  place  him  among  the  highest 
of  the  French  artists.  The  picture  here  engraved  was  purchased  at  the  exhibition  of  1 84 1 . 
The  idea  of  picturing  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  striking  and  original.  It  is 
strange  that  a  subject  so  admirably  calculated  for  art  should  have  been  so  much  overlooked. 
The  Scriptures  record  nothing  concerning  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  ;  and  tradition  is  comparatively  silent  on  the  subject ;  the  painter  was,  therefore, 
in  a  great  degree,  left  to  his  own  imagination.  He  has  wisely  avoided  all  resort  to 
supernatural  aids.  The  mother  of  our  Lord  is  leaving  this  life,  in  calm  and  tranquil 
certainty.  Even  hope  is  not  exercised  ;  for  it  was  needless.  She  is  surrounded  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  Saviour;  those  who  still  tarry  upon  earth,  to  work  out  the  mission  to 
the  heathen  and  the  Jews.  M.  Caminade  has  thus  produced  a  striking  and 
interesting  picture ;  the  deeply  touching  subject  of  which  he  has  worked  out  with 
skill  and  judgment. 

No  school  of  art  exhibits  changes  more  marked  and  less  gradual  than  those  of  the 
French  school.  The  great  types  of  those  changes,  which  showed  themselves  during  two 
hundred  years  before  the  character  which  it  has  now  assumed,  were  the  works  of  Lebrun, 
and  David,  and  their  respective  pupils.  The  former  lived  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  died  at  the  end  of  it.  He  was  a  devout  painter  of 
sacred  history,  which  he  considered  as  entitled  to  the  precedence  of  profane  subject  matter. 
The  other  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  was  the  artist  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries laid  the  Scriptures  aside,  and  betook  themselves  to  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
whence  they  selected  very  frequently  subjects  bearing,  as  they  conceived,  on  passing  events. 
It  was  sought  to  give  a  highly  epic  character  to  the  French  school  of  this  period  ;  but  the 
efforts  to  effect  this  merged  into  theatrical  extravagance ;  and  how  difficult  soever  it  might 
have  been  to  convince  the  contemporaries  of  M.  David  of  this,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  by 
the  abandonment  of  a  taste  so  false.  The  genius  of  Horace  Vernet  has  done  more  to 
reclaim  the  French  school  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nearly  all  the  very  numerous  works 
of  this  famous  painter  have  been  engraved,  and  they  have  created  and  sustained  a  love  of 
natural  truth  which  will  not  readily  be  subverted. 
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